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CORNEILLE AND SHAKSPEARE. 


Tue influence of a great national 
poet on the national character, is a 
subject which might engage the 
subtlest analyst, and the most philo- 
sophical historian. It is not to be 
forgotten that the poet himself is the 
product of his own times and country. 
But this only explains—it does not 
contradict, or detract from his influ- 
ence. In every society, or condition 
of mankind, there are conflicting ele- 
ments of thought ; those which have 
entered largest into the composition 
of the poet are those which his genius 
renders predominant. He could not 
operate on other minds, unless they, 
in some measure, sympathise already 
with his own; he finds in each citadel 
@ faction, at least, that wear his 
colours, and to them he gives over 
the command of the fortress. 

When the national poet is also the 
favourite dramatist, and his verses 
are recited before multitudes, and 
with all the illusions of the theatre, 
this influence reaches the highest 
point which, in modern society, is 
attainable. The bard who sang his 
own strains, or the compositions he 
had learned, to a simple, passionate 
audience, who gave themselves up to 
the charm, without a single critical 
question, without a distraction—from 
the side, at least, of the reflective 


faculty—exercised a power over the 
minds of others which, we apprehend, 
no modern dramatist, even with the 
aid of a Kean or a Talma, could rival. 
But, under the forms of our present 
civilisation, the influence of a single 
mind can nowhere be so great, so 
permanent, so extensive, as when it 
calls to its assistance the recitation, 
and the vivid representations of the 
stage. 

If the stage has ceased, or is gradu- 
ally ceasing, to be the popular amuse- 
ment of civilised Europe, the vocation 
of the dramatist, like that of the min- 
strel bard of old, is gone. The book 
becomes the sole magician of the 
scene. We have a strong suspicion, 
when we pronounce the names of 
Corneille and Shakspeare, that we 
are speaking of men whose peculiar 
influence as dramatists belongs already 
to the past. What they possess as 
poets they still retain; and in the 
case of one of them (perhaps of both) 
will retain as long as books are read. 
Even if the drama should still con- 
tinue popular amongst us—even if a 
taste for tragedy should revive—the 
stage, as a means of instructing and 
impressing the minds of numbers, is 
so completely outrivalled and over- 
powered by the press, that the dra- 
matist can no longer have any very 
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peculiar influence on the national tone 
of thought or character. When a 
Parisian multitude not only sought 
its amusement, but gained a large 
share of its ideas—of its thinking— 
from the theatre, the dramas of Cor- 
neille must have exercised a vast in- 
fluence over them, and one which 
they can never repeat. 

We think we trace that influence 
very distinctly in the political history 
of France, and of Paris; for the great 
city and ‘“ great nation” have, in 
political events, been terms almost 
synonymous. In the midst of the 
French Revolution we trace the 
theatre of Corneille. Whence did 
the people obtain that fondness for 
classical models, so conspicuous during 
the scenes of the French Revolution ? 
It must have been from the theatre— 
not from their scholarship. Whence, 
but from Corneille, did they obtain 
that readiness to sacrifice to some 
principle, some all but imaginary 
duty, the natural feelings and affec- 
tions of humanity? But Corneille, 
it will be said, wrote in the very 
palmy days of the monarchy; some 
one has called his dramas “the bre- 
viary of kings,” so delighted was he 
with magnifying the office, the rights 
and dignity of kings and emperors. 
It was not from Corneille, only occa- 
sionally republican, that they would 
learn the doctrines of the Revolution. 
Very true; but he helped to make 
them the sort of revolutionists they 
were. For good and for bad, his in- 
finence is conspicuous in their mode 
of thinking and their moral tempera- 
ment. He taught them a heroic de- 
votion to a general principle; he 
taught them, too, to sacrifice the safer 
guides of humane feeling, kindly sym- 
pathy, and the personal equities of 
life, to some stern and national duty ; 
and he taught them, moreover, the 
intellectual habit of changing these 
general principles with surprising ra- 
pidity. His dialogues consist of a 
passionate logic, wielded with equal 
power by the most opposite antago- 
nists. Their passion is, indeed, for 
the most part, displayed by some 
egregious paradox, or bold, fallacious 
reasoning. No sentiment is so com- 
mon as that all is permitted for a 
great end; and if the mind is famili- 
arised with this sentiment, it is quite 
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as well prepared to take part in the 
tyranny of a mob as in the tyranny 
ofa despot. The ‘Old Man of the 
Mountain” recruits his assassins from 
the same moral nature that supplies 
fit members for a Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal. Fouquier Tinville would have 
made an admirable fanatic. 

It is matter of common remark 
that you excite a Parisian mob by a 
logical abstraction—by the lofty enun- 
ciation of a general principle. This 
has been often made the subject of 
laudatory comment, when a compatri- 
son has been drawn between a Pari- 
sian and an English mob. ‘This last, 
it has been said, can be moved but in 
two ways: either by vociferating some 
single watchword—as you would wave 
a banner in the air—some cry which 
bears concentrated in itself the pre- 
judices which have been many years 
in ripening : it is ‘‘ No Popery!” or 
the ‘* Constitution!” or ‘ Reform!” 
as the case may be ;—or, by appealing 
to some deep-rooted feeling of justice 
and morality, or some spontaneous na- 
tural sympathy. ‘Fair play!” and 
** He has had enough!” are the ora- 
torical expressions which often decide 
the controversy. Instead of being 
prepared to sacrifice their humanity 
for an abstraction, the most popular 
cause would be in danger of losing its 
popularity the moment it led to a 
flagrant act of cruelty, Englishmen 
are more ready to sympathise with 
men, than inflame themselves with a 
principle; and their sympathies ex- 
tend as widely through the various 
classes of society, as that of any 
people who can be named. 

This aptitude in a French populace 
to throw its passion into the form 
of general reasoning, which leads it 
often into the heroic mood, and which 
has also impressed upon it the char- 
acter, above all other people, of in- 
constancy, (monarchical and repub- 
lican principles succeeding each 
other in rapid alternation,) may 
be not unfairly traced, in some degree, 
to the education received from its 
theatre. Upon the whole, we regard 
it as an unfortunate education which 
their great dramatist provided for the 
French people. 

Open any one of the dramas of 
Corneille. Each speaker is a bold 
and eloquent pleader for his cause, 
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abounding in all the maxims of con- 
duct which may suit his purpose or 
position. Liberty, loyalty, honour, 
dissimulation, each for the time, is 
put in full possession of the whole 
artillery of logic and rhetoric. The 
most unscrupulous maxims are de- 
livered with unblushing effrontery, 
and in the most precise and energetic 
language. Passionate and argumen- 
tative at once, no style could be more 
fitted to engrave them on the me- 
mory, or win for them at least a tran- 
sitory assent of the judgment. It is 
the display of strong passion, lead- 
ing men not into violent action, but 
into violent reasoning, that we have 
so frequently placed before us. 

From a volume of the chefs- 
@euvres of Corneille which lies be- 
fore us, we select the first on which 
the page opens. It is Pompée. 
Pompey, who gives the name to the 
piece, never, as our readers will re- 
member, appears upon the scene. 
News come of his fatal defeat, in the 
plains of Pharsalia, to Ptolemy, 
king of Egypt, and he and his council 
consult together what policy to 
adopt; whether, from gratitude to 
Pompey, to protect, as far as pos- 
sible, the conquered, or to appease 
the conqueror by the sacrifice of the 
fugitive. Photin, Septime, Achillas, 
and Ptolomée himself, give their 
several ofinions. Photin argues that 
Pompey should be put to death. For- 
tune has declared against him; nay, 
there is a sort of piety in siding with 
the victor, 


“ Rangez-vous du parti des destins et des 
dieux, 
* * * * * * 
Quels que soient leurs décrets déclarez-vous 
pour eux, 
Et, pour leur obéir, perdez le malheureux.” 


If the standard of victory had been 
waving from the prow of his galleys, 
we would have received him with 
honours and festivities ;—we wished 
it; why has he not better answered 
our wishes and our hopes? He comes 
cursed by the gods. As to the 
justice and the morality of the case, 
Photin scouts any appeal to such 
vulgar considerations. He throws all 
the energy of his language into his 
indignant disclaimer :— 

“ Laissez nommer sa mort un injuste attentat, 
La justice n'est pas une vertu d'Etat. 
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Le choix des actions, ou mauvaises ou bonnes, 
Ne fait. qu’anéantir la force des couronnes : 
Le droit des rois consiste a ne rien épargner, 
La timide équité détruit Vart de régner,”’ 


The poet seems to triumph in the 
audacity with which he can utter 
the most infamous principles. Mean- 
while, some shadow of loyalty, or 
some vague sense of a duty to the 
State, just saves the speaker from our 
utmost execrations, or from the charge 
of downright madness. Achillas ad- 
vises a milder course, but takes care 
to say, 


** Non qu’en-un coup d’Etat je n’approuve 
le crime.” 


Septime is a Roman. He declares 
that to adopt the cause of Pompey 
would be to rush into destruction. 
The king can either chase him from 
his dominions, or deliver him up to 
Cesar, alive or dead. He counsels 
the last. ‘Take upon yourself,” he 
says, *“*the crime, and leave Caesar 
the benefit of it: he will be doubly 
grateful for an enemy destroyed, and 
his own reputation spared.” Pto- 
lemy decides in favour of the last 
proposition. In that decision even 
Achillas acquiesces— 


“ Seigneur, je crois tout juste alors qu’un 
roi l’ordonne.” 


If nothing can be crime which 
serves King Ptolemy, so Ptolemy, 
in his turn, finds that nothing can be 
wrong which is done in the service 
of one who represents the majesty of 
Rome. He lays claim to peculiar 
merit for sacrificing his honour to 
the interest of Cesar. 


“Mais pour servir César rien n’est illégi- 
time! ” 


Quotations of this kind might be 
easily multiplied ; but it is not neces- 
sary. Neither shall we pursue a step 
further the course of this drama, 
which does not indeed hold a place 
in the first rank in the theatre of 
Corneille. The love of Cesar is very 
absurd ; and his clemency is not more 
worthily gepresented. Both it, and 
the most magnanimous hatred of Cor- 
nelia, are precisely what we are ac- 
customed to call melo-dramatic. 

Corneille’s classical heroes have 
been complimented as being ‘* more 
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Roman than the Romans themselves.” 
In one sense of the word we have no 
doubt of this ;—such Romans as his 
never lived. They are rather boast- 
ing Spaniards, thrown into the toga, 
and losing, under this new costume, 
the little nature that belonged to 
them. Corneille borrowed a good 
deal more than his plots from the 
Spanish drama. We quite agree 
with the speaker in ‘“‘ Horace” who 
says, 

“Je rends graces aux dieux de n’étre pas 

Romain, 


Pour conserver encore quelque chose d’hu- 
main,” 


In this fine drama of ‘“‘ Horace” 
our sympathies, unless borne along 
by the power of some great actor, 
entirely break down. We admire 
the elevation of mind, half patriotism, 
half stoicism, which Horace displays 
in that interview with his sister which 
occurs before the battle. He tells 
Camille that if Curiace, her lover, 
shall return the conqueror, not to 
reproach him with the death of her 
brother—to love and to marry him 
as a man who had only fulfilled his 
duty. But, on the other hand, if he 
(Horace) should return the victor, to 
give him the like welcome. 

“Ne me reprochez point la mort de vdtre 
amant— 

Querellez ciel et terre, et maudissez le 
sort ; 

Mais aprés le combat ne pensez plus au 
mort.” 


These are natural sentiments, and 
naturally expressed ; he is strong at 
heart himself, and he would fortify 
his sister against the approaching 
calamity ;—but when he in fact returns 
the victor, we feel that this stoical 
elevation degenerates into a harsh 
and boastful manner, devoid of the 
least trait of heroic, or any other, 
nature. He at once challenges his 
sister’s joyful reception! He points 
to the swords of the slain— 

** Vois ces marques d’honneur, ces témoins 

de ma gloire, 
Et rends ce que tu dois a l‘heur de ma 
victoire.” 

It is brutal ;—and, on the other hand, 
the conduct of Camille is a sort of 
suicidal rage; for she not only 
laments her lover, which was natural, 
but rushes into a general abuse of 
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Rome !—which is quite inexplicable, 
unless it was intended to inflame the 
anger of her brother. 

It is rarely that the natural and 
spontaneous passions, whether good 
or ill, have their fair play and de- 
velopment in the dramas of Corneille. 
What he delights to do is to raise 
up some principle of honour, or of 
loyalty, and then to break the heart 
against it. His Chiméne loves; but her 
idea of honour requires that she should 
revenge her father, and she goes be- 
fore the king, clamorously petitioning 
for the execution of her lover! And 
Chiméne is the tenderest of his hero- 
ines. If we look at his ** Hmilia” in 
Cinna we absolutely recoil, as before 
some beautiful tigress ; nay, as far as 
we see, there is more of ferocity than 
beauty of any description. If the 
general effect of Corneille’s dramas 
be to elevate the mind into certain he- 
roic moods, we may add, with quite as 
much truth, that another general effect 
is to indurate the heart. So far from 
doing, as his master Aristotle would 
have told him—so far from softening 
the spectator by the means of pity 
and terror, he succeeds, as we say, 
in hardening the heart. He teaches 
us to throw aside and trample upon 
natural goodness, or natural weak- 
ness; but he is far from teaching us 
to do this in obedience to ennobling 
or steadfast sentiments of duty. While 
he tortures our feelings, he plays with 
our principles. We cannot but think 
that a great poet of this kind was, 
upon the whole, a national mis- 
fortune. 

We shall return again, if space 
permits us, to some examination of 
the dramas of Corneille. These few 
specimens will justify the general 
remark we have made on the charac- 
ter of the influence he habitually 
exercised upon his audience. Let 
us look, for a moment, at our Shak- 
speare, and the national influence 
which he appears to have exercised. 

Beyond some appeals to our patriot- 
ism, or national vanity, it may at 
first appear that there is nothing in 
the drama of Shakspeare to exercise 
an influence on the national character. 
He presents to us human life and 
human passions in all their varieties ; 
and the boast which his critics 
have made in his name is precisely 
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this, that he is so universal, so 
impartial, that, in his mimic world, 
you see humanity, but you do not 
see William Shakspeare. Any other 
influence, therefore, except the bene- 
ficial results that attend upon the wide 
exercise and development of our sym- 
pathies, itmay seem difficultto specify. 

But notwithstanding this character 
not unjustly ascribed to him, of dra- 
matic universality, we think the mind 
of Shakspeare himself is seen and felt 
throughout his dramas, and that 
there are prevailing trains of thought 
which have had a permanent influence 
on his countrymen. How are English- 
men characterised abroad, and by 
neighbouring nations? <A_ practical 
people, marvellously industrious, but 
withal a melancholy and reflective 
people ; given more than any other, 
that ever led so active and strenuous 
life, to meditation. Serious and taci- 
turn, we are supposed to be peculiarly 
subject to ennui, and to have a great 
tendency to suicide. This last we 
dispute. But that a strain of serious 
and of melancholy refléction runs 
through the national character, and 
through the English literature, will 
be generally admitted. Where did it 
begin? Next to our seas and our skies, 
and that infinity which surrounds 
all human life, we trace it to William 
Shakspeare. What young poet, after 
having read his Shakspeare through 
and through, does not begin with 
something which, consciously or un- 
Ser is an imitation of Ham- 
et ? 

There is much of Hamlet in many 
other characters than the Prince of 
Denmark — much of the same deep 
unsatisfied reflection, leaning more to 
despondency than to hope, and dwell- 
ing much with doubt, though never 
throwing faith aside. How, indeed, 
could a man of keen and pensive ob- 
servation on human life, of habitual 
reflection upon himself and the strange 
scene around him, fail to introduce 
traits of his own mode of thinking ? 
He has diffused them more copiously 
through his Hamlet than elsewhere ; 
but in many other characters it is 
Shakspeare that speaks, and not the 
hero of the piece. The strain of sen- 
timent was never suggested by a 
dramatic exercise of his mind, but 
thoughts and images which had oc- 
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curred to him in some observant or 
meditative hour are reproduced, with 
or without much dramatic propriety. 
What gave Claudio in Measure for 
Measure that thrilling passage— 


‘ Ay, but to die, to go we know not where” ? 


The situation of Claudio, who is con- 
demned to die, wonld give rise natur- 
ally enough to reflections upon death ; 
but what was there in the character 
of Claudio to suggest this tone of re- 
flection? An ordinary Italian takes 
the priest’s account of what happens 
after death. It was not Claudio that 
was speaking here. When Romeo, the 
fond and despairing lover, has heard 
of Juliet’s death—he too will die—he 
will procure some poison, carry it to 
Juliet’s tomb, and drink it there. 
Was that description, which lives in 
the memory of every one of us, of the 
starved apothecary, introduced for the 
exigencies of the drama? On the 
contrary, more than one critic has 
observed, that no man in the affliction 
of Romeo could possibly have so far 
abstracted his mind from his own per- 
sonal distress as to have then dwelt 
upon the condition of another, -and 
drawn this faithful picture of him. It 
was not Romeo, it was Shakspeare, that 
had seen and noted the apothecary. 

What had Macbeth, assassin and 
usurper, to do with that pensive 
moralising— 


“ Life’s but a walking shadow ” ? 


We do not say here that there is any 
dramatic discrepancy. Shakspeare 
has given throughout his Macbeth 
softening touches of reflection. He 
could not help it. This reflective 
tendency was so strong in his mind 
that it throws its light over all his 
pictures. There is more of this cast 
of thought in one play of Shakspeare 
than in all the dramas of Corneille. 
Such a character of Jacques can have 
been introduced for no other purpose 
than to unburden the poet’s mind of 
these pensive, meditative, poetic 
thoughts that were crowding in upon 
it. But even where his creations are 
eminently dramatic, he still carries 
with him his own peculiar thoughtful- 
ness, that sad and marvelling inqui- 
sition which the philosophic spirit 
can never release itself from. And 
thus it happens that, Jet the tragedy 
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be what it may which Shakspeare has 
presented to us, one result is sure to 
follow : he leaves us in the reflective 
mood ; if not wiser, in the mood for 
wisdom. Of all the creations of 
Shakspeare, one of the most thorough- 
ly dramatic, as it is also one of his 
very grandest, is King Lear. What 
mournful sagacity, what serious and 
pensive satire, gleam through the free 
and wild discourses of the discrowned 
and half-bewildered monarch! Oh, do 
not tell us that Shakspeare is not seen 
in his dramas! He is not seen intru- 
sively; his men and women speak; 
but there is the same inspiration felt 
throughout. 

This reflective mood, like every- 
thing earthly, may have its darker 
side, and evil as well as good may be 
traced to it. We have heard some 
complaints in print, as well as in 
conversation mutterings, on what has 
been called the sceptical spirit of the 
dramas of Shakspeare. Very sus- 
ceptible of scepticism those minds, we 
think, must be who have found it 
there. But say that you encounter 
a spirit of meditation, revolving much 
and concluding little, where the pro- 
blems of human life are stated, and 
not resolved, consider this—that it is 
always a serious spirit. Doubt is 
sadness; there is no levity in it; in- 
quiry is never thrown aside; a great 
problem is never forgotten, never 
trifled with. And the doubt is but 
transitory—an obscuration, not a de- 
parture of faith. It is but the cloud 
upon Mount Sinai; the sacred moun- 
tain itself is not removed. If a cer- 
tain distrust and despondency may be 
said to characterise the people and the 
literature of England, and if this be 
in some measure traceable to the 
author of ‘* Hamlet,” let it be also 
remembered that no Gallic levity en- 
ters into this dubious and distrustful 
disposition. At one time, when all 
earnest thought was out of fashion, 
and Shakspeare himself was forgot- 
ten, there appeared this spirit of light- 
hearted scepticism amongst us. But 
even then it was a foreign importation. 
It is a Rasselas, and not a Candide, 
that takes root in the English mind. 
Sadness enough it may betray, and 
arising partly from. incertitude in its 
quest for truth; but a gay recognition 
that no truth is to be found, and a 


“let us live happy without it !”— 
this is not in our national mind, nor 
in our national poet. 

Shakspeare lived at a time when a 
great religious revolution was taking 
place in this country. At such times 
there is brought before the observant 
mind one of the most mournful spec- 
tacles which human affairs present. 
Virtue and piety are arrayed—against 
virtue and piety. Men substantially 
of the same faith, and the same mo- 
rality, are condemning each other 
with a bitterness of language they do 
not use towards the worst of crimi- 
nals. Each, in the estimation of his 
opponent, is the enemy of God and of 
man. In such scenes of controversy, 
they are not to be most blamed who 
find it impossible to side heartily with 
either party—whose first wish is for 
peace, and who stand aloof that they 
may not further embroil the fray. It 
is said of Shakspeare that he was 
neither good Protestant nor good 
Catholic, and that he had probably 
received just so much of the new doc- 
trine as to disturb his faith in the old. 
To us it seems that there was a great 
similarity in this respect between 
Bacon and Shakspeare. Both were 
Protestants, so far as this was a na- 
tional or patriotic question ; both were 
ready to declare 


* That no Italian priest 
Shall toll and tithe in our dominions ;” 


and we need not add that both were 
men accustomed to the independent 
exercise of their own judgment. So 
far, they were Protestants. But they 
had neitherof them irrevocably pledged 
themselves to the doctrinal system 
of that party. Bacon was a pelitical 
Protestant ; the poet Shakspeare had 
evidently never revoked or called in 
his sympathies from the old forms of 
Christian piety. Both were occasion- 
ally driven, by the influence of the 
times, to speculate on first principles. 
Bacon found his consolation, and @ 
great purpose, in recalling men to the 
study of material nature, and Shak- 
speare his occupation in the study of 
human nature. One hardly sees how 
he could have pursued his theme, and 
been the staunch Protestant of the 
times: he could hardly have been 
both dramatist and Puritan. 

But he might have been the poet. 
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Milton, it may be suggested, was a 
Puritan. Have many of those who 
would thus characterise Milton re- 
flected on the various elements that 
entered into the composition of the 
mind of that poet? He was a Puri- 
tan imbued with the spirit of Homer 
and of Aischylus. Classical learning 
had done for him what a speculative 
spirit had done for Shakspeare ; it 
imparted a certain freedom, produced 
a certain impartiality of thought and 
vision, without which we might have 
had hymns, many and beautiful, but 
no epic. 

Speaking on national poets, it is 
hardly a digression to bestow a pass- 
ing word on Milton. What is it we 
see in the mind of this great poet? It 
is nothing less than the confluence of 
two streams of poetic literature—the 
Hebrew and the Greek. Homer and 
Isaiah meet together. In prose, he 
was a Puritan arguing against Pre- 
lacy, as if this were the turning-point 
of the world’s history. But in poetry, 
his imagination haunts the past, and 
the old gods restored to him large 
portions of our common humanity. 
In vain did he convert the heathen 
gods into disguised and treacherous 
devils; they had reared a temple for 
themselves in his imagination which 
he never could desecrate. 

Examine the mind of Milton—we 
feel our knee bend reverently as we 
approach the theme, with just that 
slight genuflexion the priest makes as 
he nears the altar—examine his mode 
of thinking and reasoning. You find 
that in his controversial works he 
shows little tendency to build on 
first principles, or on abstract truths, 
but argues much, (according to the 
prevailing manner of the times,) from 
his authorities, his texts, his citations, 
his ‘“‘ Kings” and ‘ Chronicles,” his 
priests and prophets. His learning 
and his reasoning go hand in hand. 
But Milton happily had ¢wo learnings, 
and the balance and interchange be- 
tween them produced some of the 
liberalising effect of enlarged abstract 
reasoning. In his poetry this becomes 
very conspicuous. The Hebrew litera- 
ture lent him all its grandeur of con- 
ception, and its moral purity ; but he 
escaped from its spirit of exclusive- 
ness; for the Greek literature also 
claimed an allegiance from him. 
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These two sources of thought, these 
two golden urns, were on his right 
hand and on his left, and he drew 
from both: or rather let us say, that 
these two literatures were the two 
mighty wings on which he soared and 
balanced himself in that loftiest em- 
pyrean in which none other has 
sailed with safety. 

Our national mind and character 
are permanently, and in every depart- 
ment, marked by compromise. In 
our political constitution, in our 
church, in our system of education, 
in our great habits of thinking, we 
make some curious, undefinable, but 
most useful compromise between irre- 
concilable antagonists. We talk like 
republicans, and we feel an enthusi- 
astic loyalty ; we have a personal in- 
dependence that amounts to churlish- 
ness, and the throne is scarcely more 
honoured than the aristocracy; we 
are the most practical and business- 
like, and the most sad and reflective 
of men; and in our speculative opi- 
nions we claim ever the greatest free- 
dom, and are most averse to any use 
of it—are very bold, and full of self- 
distrust ;—and lo! amongst our poets, 
our great epic is a compromise be- 
tween Christian and classical learn- 
ing; and in our Shakspearian drama 
we have been taught to look for no- 
thing but a faithful reflection of all 
manner of men, of all sentiments, and 
all passions. 

We have been carried on by our 
own train of thought, to the forgetful- 
ness of our critical duty, and have not 
yet ushered in the two works of M. 
Guizot which led to these reflections on 
the national influences of the French 
and the English dramatist. Two 
such announcements as Corneille and 
his Times, and Shakspeare and his 
Times, by an author who is almost 
naturalised amongst us, and who, at 
all events, is as highly appreciated in 
this country as in his own, must have 
proved very attractive. ‘Those who 
did not give themselves the leisure to 
reflect whether it was very likely that 
the ex-minister, or the fallen states- 
man, would so soon have withdrawn 
his attention from political events to fix 
it upon purely literary themes, will 
have expected, under these titles, to 
receive two new works, the result of 
the last researches and reflections of 
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M. Guizot. They will have been dis- 
appointed when, on opening the 
volumes, they found them composed 
of essays and fragments written many 
years ago—one of the longest not even 
by the pen of M. Guizot. The 
volumes, however, will be found 
worthy of perusal; although they 
will hardly add to the mature reputa- 
tion of the philosophical historian. 

In the Shakspeare and his Times, 
the conspicuous defect lies where one 
would have least anticipated—in the 
historical and biographical notice of 
Shakspeare. The author has not re- 
vised his early work; he has not 
taken advantage of the researches or 
suggestions of later authors; neither, 
when he wrote his essay, does he ap- 
pear to have bestowed much atten- 
tion on this part of his subject. The 
consequence is that he repeats some 
old stories, which we believe we may 
say are now generally exploded. 

Historical investigation has added 
very few facts to the biography of 
Shakspeare, but it has disproved 
several idle traditions that have been 
currently attached to his name. All 
we seem really to know is this, that 
about the age of nineteen or twenty 
he left Stratford, and came up to 
London to push his fortune there, as 
actor and playwright. A youth, in our 
days, bent on the like search of fame 
and fortune, travels up to London 
with a manuscript in his pocket, and 
hies forthwith to the publisher. There 
was no Murray or Longman in those 
times of Shakspeare—not even a 


Lintot ; even Grub Street as yet was 


unknown—and our literary aspirant 
betakes himself, of necessity, to the 
Globe theatre. This is all we really 
know. When the adventurous youth 
had become the renowned dramatist, 
the gossips bestirred themselves, and 
found, or invented, divers anecdotes 
which, we apprehend, are now gene- 
rally discredited, or likely to become so. 

Shakspeare’s father is now a glover, 
now a butcher; he is a wool-stapler, 
he is a grazier, a man in distressed 
circumstances, and a respectable bur- 
gess. Shakspeare himself has been 
articled to a lawyer, has been a school- 
master; has been bred a butcher, and 
seen killing acalf, and making speeches 
over it; he had no education, he has 
been educated at a most excellent 


grammar school: there is no end to 
the conflicting gossip. Then comes 
the famous story of the deer-stealing, 
told hitherto in all the biographies— 
but told with gradually diminishing 
confidence, till at length his last bio- 
grapher, Mr Knight, boldly refuses to 
it any historical value whatever. M. 
Guizot, after a very hasty examina- 
tion, concludes that this story must 
be true, but regards it in the light of 
a jocular event, such as Shakspeare 
himself might have alluded to in after 
life with the same frankness that 
men relate the feats of their schoolboy 
days with. This is the most rational 
representation to give, if the story 
is to be retained. But M. Guizot 
still relates it as the turning-point 
in our poet’s career. It is hard to 
conceive that he should have been 
driven from his native place by an 
occurrence which admits of being re- 
presented as a mere youthful exploit, 
in which there was more frolic than 
crime, And if he really had to fly 
from Stratford as a disgraced culprit, 
it is quite as hard to understand why 
he should have clung with tenacity 
to his native place, continually revisit- 
ing it, and returning to end his days 
there. But what is still more to the 
purpose than any general reasoning 
of this kind—it has been shown that 
the facts by which the tradition has 
been upheld are without authority— 
are not facts, but fictions. 

We cannot do better than give, in 
the first place, the narrative as told 
by M. Guizot. 


“ The occurrence which forced Shak- 
speare to leave Stratford, and gave to 
England her greatest poet, proves that 
his position as the father of a family (he 
had very early married Anne Hathaway) 
had not effected any great alteration in 
the irregularity of his habits as a young 
man. 

“ Jealous preservers of their game, like 
all gentlemen who are not engaged in 
war, the possessors of parks were con- 
tinually under the necessity of defending 
them against invasions which, in places. 
so open aud unprotected, were as frequent 
as they were easy. Danger does not al- 
ways diminish temptation, but frequently 
even makes it appear less illegitimate. 
A band of poachers carried on their de- 
predations in the neighbourhood of Strat- 
ford, and Shakspeare, who was eminently 
sociable, never refused to engage in any- 
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thing that was done in common. He-was 
caught in the park of Sir Thomas Lucy, 
locked up in the keeper’s lodge, where he 
passed the night in no very agreeable 
manner, and taken the next morning be- 
fore Sir Thomas,’in whose presence, ac- 
cording to all appearance, he did not 
extenuate his fault by submission and re- 
pentance.- Shakspeare seems to have 
retained too merry a recollection of this 
circumstance of his life for us to suppose 
that it caused him anything more than 
amusement. Sir Thomas Lucy, whom 
he brought on the stage some years after- 
wards as Justice Shallow, had doubtless 
taken hold of his imagination less as an 
object of ill humour than as a pleasant 
caricature. : x A A 

‘“ Shakspeare composed and posted on 
Sir Thomas’s gates a ballad which was 
quite bad enough to thoroughly divert the 
public, to whom he then looked for tri- 
umph, and to excite to the last degree 
the anger of the man whose name is held 
up to popular ridicule. A criminal pro- 
secution was commenced against the 
young man with such violence, that he 
found it necessary to provide for his own 
safety ; so he left his family, and travelled 
to London in search of an asylum and the 
means of subsistence. 

* Some of Shakspeare’s biographers 
have supposed that pecuniary difficulties 
may have occasioned this flight from 
home. Aubrey attributes it only to his 
desire to find in London some opportunity 
for the display of his talent. But, what- 
ever may have been the ulterior results 
of the poet’s adventure with Sir Thomas 
Lucy, the fact itself cannot be called in 
question. Shakspeare seems to have 
taken particular pains to state it. Of all 
Falstaff’s follies, the only one for which he 
is not punished is having ‘ beaten the men, 
and killed the deer,’ of Shallow. All the 
advantage remains with Falstaff in this 
affair ; and Shallow, who is so clearly 
designated by the arms of the Lucy fa- 
mily, is nowhere so ridiculous as in the 
scene in which he vents his wrath against 
the robber of hisgame. . . . . The 
friendly care and complacency with which 
Shakspeare reproduces in the piece, in 
reference to Shallow’s armorial bearings, 
the play upon words which formed the 
basis of his ballad against Sir Thomas 
Lucy, have quite the appearance of a ten- 
der recollection ; and assuredly few his- 
torical anecdotes can produce in favour 
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of their authenticity such conclusive mo- 
ral evidence.” 

Now, the doggrel ballad upon Sir 
Thomas Lucy, attributed to Shak- 
speare, is given up by all the critics ; 
it was plainly written at a much later 
period—grew out of, and was written 
to suit, the story. The armorial bear- 
ings assigned to Shallow are noé those 
of the Lucy family. Malone has the 
credit, we believe, of pointing this 
out: the mere similarity of sound be- 
tween ‘‘luce” and “Lucy” having 
led to the mistake. There is really 
no evidence whatever that Justice 
Shallow is a caricature of Sir Thomas. 
And it is really very ludicrous to urge, 
that, ‘* of all Falstaff’s follies, the only 
one for which he is not punished,” 
&c. &c.—as if Shakspeare was in the 
habit of dispensing strict retributive 
justice upon the knight of Gadshill ! 

The case, therefore, stands thus: 
There is a traditionary anecdote of 
Shakspeare having been engaged in 
the exploit, more or less criminal, of 
chasing Sir Thomas Lucy’sdeer. But 
this anecdote is left entirely without 
any confirmation.* 

M. Guizot gives us another anec- 
dote of the early life of Shakspeare, for 
which he does not attempt to assign 
any authority or confirmation ; unless 
a certain theory he has formed, of the 
‘s sociable nature of Shakspeare” lead- 
ing him ‘ to engage in anything that 
was done in common,” should be con- 
sidered as some corroboration. It is 
really of so uninteresting a character 
that we cannot afford space for the 
extract. It may be found at p. 27. 
To us the very names of these two 
convivial fraternities, the Topers and 
the Sippers, speak of a later period 
than Shakspeare’s. 

It is a little more necessary to set 
our biographer right upon another 
subject. He has represented Shak- 
speare as either a very bad husband, 
or very unfortunately espoused. There 
is no evidence for either proposition. 
That he very rarely resorted to Strat- 
ford, where his wife continued to 
reside, or that he passed very long 





* The first written record of the tradition is to be found in a manuscript note of a 
Rev. R. Davies, appended to the manuscript papers of the Rev. W. Fulman. Mr 
Davies assigns no authority, and writes one hundred years after the supposed event. 
But he tells a story he had heard. Well, this story, without any of those confirma- 


tions subsequently introduced, is just what we have at this moment. 
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intervals without seeing her, are state- 
ments for which there is no proof: 
there is some proof, on the contrary, 
that he continued to regard Stratford 
as hishome. But that on which M. 
Guizot, in common with other bio- 
graphers, relies, is a passage in the 
will of Shakspeare. 


“His will contains nothing very re- 
markable, with the exception of the new 
proof of the little estimation in which he 
held the wife he had so hastily married. 
After having appointed his daughter, 
Susanna, who had married Mr Hall, a 
physician at Stratford, his chief legatee, 
he bequeaths tokens of friendship to va- 
rious persons, among whom he does not 
include his wife ; but mentions her after- 
wards, as an interlineation, merely to 
leave to her his ‘second best bed” . . . 

“This singular omission of the.name 
of Shakspeare’s wife, repaired in so slight 
@ manner, probably indicates something 
more than forgetfulness ; and we are 
tempted to regard it as the sign of an 
aversion and dislike, the manifestation of 
which the poet was induced to modify, 
in a slight degree, by the appreach of 
death alone.” 


** Modify!” If the will is to be 
read as evidence of Shakspeare’s aver- 
sion and dislike, there would be an 
additional slight in this interlined be- 
quest of the * second best bed.” But 
we callin here the assistance of Mr 
Charles Knight. Shakspeare had pur- 
chased land and houses at Stratford ; 
and he suggests, with every appear- 
ance of reason, that the wife was pro- 
vided for by dower. It would not be 
necessary, therefore, to insert her 
name in the will. As to the “‘ best bed,” 
Mr Knight thinks that might have 
been an heir-loom. Perhaps it had 
been already given to one of the 
family ; and what passes under the 
name of the ‘second best,” was the 
only one remaining to be disposed of 
by will. But we are now perfectly 
indifferent as to the fate of the best 
bed. All the sting is taken out of 
what seemed to be a derision rather 
than a legacy. 

At the time when Shakspeare made 
his will, he was living under the same 
roof with his wife; and Mr Knight 
gives an explicit account of the pro- 
perty out of which, by operation of law, 
she would be amply provided for. He 
very pertinently remarks: ‘* All the 
records of Shakspeare’s professional 


life, and the results of his success, as 
exhibited in the accession of property, 
indicate a steady and regular advance. 
They show us that perseverance and 
industry were as much the character- 
istics of the man as the greatness of 
his genius; that he held with con- 
stancy to the course of life which he 
had early adopted; that, year by 
year, it afforded him increased com- 
petence and wealth.” When we add 
to this, that he invests his wealth in 
land and houses in Stratford, and that 
death surprises him living there, in 
his native place, with his wife and 
family, we have nothing which gives 
testimony against his domestic charac- 
ter. We might like to know why Mrs 
Shakspeare never joined her husband 
in London, (presuming this fact to be 
established ;) but we have no proba- 
bility of learning the causes for this 
domestic arrangement. It might have 
been from coldness and uncongenia- 
lity ; it might have been from many 
other causes; the health or disposi- 
tion of the lady herself might have 
confined her to the country. We must 
rest contented in our perfect ignorance 
as to the amount of matrimonial hap- 
piness Shakspeare enjoyed. 

We have said sutlicient of these 
neglects or oversights in the biogra- 
phical sketch -of Shakspeare; when 
we proceed to that which he gives us 
of his own countryman, Corneille, we 
shall be disposed to listen in the more 
modest attitude of a pupil or learner. 
Meanwhile, before we proceed to this 
second work, and to that contrast 
between the two great national dra- 
matists to which we are here invited, 
we would pause on some passages 
where M. Guizot speaks critically of 
the genius and writings of Shak- 
speare. ' 

The first we would draw attention 
to contains some remarks on the 
comedy of Shakspeare, which appear 
to us to be dictated by a fine analytic 
spirit of criticism. After a descrip- 
tion of the more genuine and complete 
comedy of Molié¢re, which we would 
willingly transfer to our pages, but 
it would carry us into too wide a field 
of subject—and even the humble re- 
viewer has his rules of art, must wind 
his way along a certain line ¢ 
thouyht, and keep some harmony in 
his despised opusculum ;—after this 
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eloquent description of what Moliére 
effected for comedy, M. Guizot makes 
the following remarks upon this sec- 
tion of the Shaksperian drama :— 
“Tt would be difficult to find in Shak- 
speare’s tragediesasingle conception, posi- 
tion, act, or passion, or degree of vice, or 
virtue, which may not also be met with in 
some one of his comedies; but that which 
in his tragedies is carefully thought out, 
fruitful in result, and intimately connect- 
ed with the series of causes and effects, is, 
in his comedies, only just indicated, and 
offered to our sight for a moment to dazzle 
us with a passing gleam, and soon to dis- 
appear in a new combination. In ‘ Mea- 
sure for Measure,’ Angelo, the unworthy 
governor of Vienna, after having con- 
demned Claudio to death for the crime of 
having seduced a young girl whom he 
intended to marry, himself attempts to 
seduce Isabella, the sister of Claudio, by 
promising her brother’s pardon as a re- 
compense for her own dishonour ; and 
when, by Isabella’s address in substituting 
another in her place, he thinks he has 
received the price of his infamous bar- 
gain, he gives orders to hasten Claudio’s 
execution. Is not this tragedy? Sucha 
fact might well be placed in the life of 
Richard the Third; and no crime of Mac- 
beth’s presents this excess of wickedness. 
But in ‘ Macbeth’ and ‘ Richard IIL,’ 
crime produces the tragic effect which 
belongs to it, because it bears the impress 
of probability, and because real forms and 
colours attest its presence ;—we can dis- 
cern the place it occupies in the heart 
of which it has taken possession; we 
know how it gained admission, what it 
has conquered, and what remains for it to 
subjugate ; we behold it incorporating 
itself by degrees into the unhappy being 
whom it has subdued ; we see it living, 
walking and breathing with a man who 
lives, walks, and breathes, and thus com- 
municates to it his character, his own 
individuality. In Angelo, crime is only 
a vague abstraction, connected en passant 
with a proper name, with no other motive 
than the necessity of making that person 
commit a certain action which shall pro- 
duce a certain position, from which the 
poet intends to derive certain effects. 
Angelo is not presented to us at the out- 
set, either as a rascal or as a hypocrite ; 
on the contrary, he is a man of exagger- 
atedly severe virtue. But the progress 
of the poem requires that he should be- 
come criminal, and criminal he becomes ; 
when his crime is committed, he will re- 
pent of it as soon as the poet pleases, and 
will find himself able to resume without 
effort the natural course of his life, which 
had been interrupted only for a moment. 
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“Thus in Shakspeare’s comedy, the 
whole of human life passes before the eye 
of the spectator reduced to a sort of phan- 
tasmagoria — a brilliant and unceriain 
reflection of the realities portrayed in the 
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tragedy. Just when the truth seems on 
the point of allowing itself to be caught, 
the image grows pale and vanishes ; its 
part is played, and it disappears. In the 
‘Winter’s Tale,’ Laertes is as jealous, 
sanguinary, and unmerciful, as Othello ; 
but his jealousy, born suddenly from a 
mere caprice at the moment when it is 
necessary that the plot should thicken, 
loses its fury and suspicion as suddenly, 
as svon as the action has reached the 
point at which it becomes requisite to 
change the situation. In ‘ Cymbeline,’ 
which, notwithstanding its title, ought to 
be numbered amongst the comedies, as 
the piece is conceived in entire accordance 
with the same system, lachimo’s con- 
duct is just as knavish and perverse as 
that of Iago in ‘ Othello ;’ but his charac- 
ter does not explain his conduct, or, to 
speak more correctly, he has no charac- 
ter ;—and, always ready to cast off the 
rascal’s cloak, in which the poet has en- 
veloped him, as soon as the plot reaches 
its term—and the confession of the secret, 
which he alone can reveal, becomes neces- 
sary to terminate the misunderstanding 
between Posthumus and Imogen, which 
he alone has caused—he does not even 
wait to be asked, but, by a spontaneous 
avowal, desires to be included in that 
general amnesty which should form the 
conclusion of every comedy.” 


We do not remember to have met 
with any more happy description of 
the manner in which Shakspeare deals 
with the tragic element mingled up 
in those stories which he takes for 
the foundation of his play or comedy. 
In the regular comedy, there are also 
frequently introduced events and 
characters which, if we seriously re- 
flect upon them, are tragical enough ; 
but the writer looks at them and pre- 
sents them in one comic aspect, and 
extracts mirth from what in real life 
must have been misery or sheer 
vexation. It was not Shakspeare’s 
plan or intention to extract mirth out 
of the tragic portion of the story; yet, 
if it were fully developed, the whole 
play would lose its character. It is 
therefore dealt with in the slight 
arbitrary manner which M. Guizot 
describes. We are not allowed to 
look closely into the breast of the 
villains; and the tragic event is there, 
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but only half the crime and half the 
wickedness are seen. 

We must now turn to a passage in 
which M. Guizot portrays the charac- 
ter of our national poet, as developed 
in the whole range of his drama. 
We select the following :— 


* No one has ever combined in an equal 
degree with Shakspeare the double charac- 
ter of an impartial observer and a man of 
profound sensibility. Superior to all by 
his reason, and accessible to all by sym- 
pathy, he sees nothing without judging 
it, and he judges it because he feels it. 
Could any one who did not detest Iago, 
have penetrated, as Shakspeare has done, 
into the recesses of his execrable charac- 
ter ? To the horror with which he regards 
the criminal, must be ascribed the terrible 
energy of the language which he. puts 
into his mouth. Who could make us 
tremble so much as Lady Macbeth her- 
self, at the action for which she prepares 
with so little fear ? But when it becomes 
needful to express pity and tenderness, 
the unrestraint of love, the extravagance 
of maternal apprehension, or the stern 
and deep grief of manly affection — then 
the observer may quit his post, and the 
judge his tribunal. Shakspeare himself 
develops all the abundance of his nature, 
and gives expression to those familiar 
feelings of his soul which are set in 
motion by the slightest contact with his 
imagination. Women, children, old men 
— who has described them with such 
truthfulness as he? . . Thus moved 
by all that moves us, Shakspeare obtains 
our confidence; we yield ourselves in 
security to the open soul in which our 
feelings have already reverberated, and 
to that ready imagination which is as 
much illumined iby the splendid sun of 
Italy, as darkened by the sombre fogs of 
Denmark. 

“ Why, then, are we sometimes pain- 
fully compelled to pause whilst following 
him ? Why does a sort of impatience and 
fatigue frequently disturb the admiration 
which we feel for his works? One mis- 
fortune happened to Shakspeare—though 
he was always lavish of his wealth, he 
was not always able to distribute it 
either opportunely or skilfully. This was 
frequently the misfortune of Corneille 
also. Ideas accumulated about Corneille, 
as about Shakspeare, confusedly and 
tumultuously, and neither of them had 
the courage to treat his own mind with 
prudent severity. They forgot the posi- 
tion of the character they were describing, 
in order to indulge in the thoughts which 
it awakened in the soul of the poet. In 
Shakspeare, especially, this excessive in- 
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dulgence in his own ideas and feelings 
sometimes arrests and interrupts the 
emotions awakened in the breast of the 
spectator, in a manner which is fatal td 
the dramatic effect. It is not merely, 
as in Corneille, the ingenious loquacity of 
a rather talkative mind; but it is the 
restless and fantastic reverie of a mind 
astonished at its own discoveries, not 
knowing how to reproduce the whole im- 
pression which it has received from them, 
and heaping ideas,images, and expressions 
one upon another, in order to awaken in 
us feelings similar to those by which it is 
itself oppressed.” 


Literary history hardly affords a 
more striking contrast than that 
which, in this passage, and throughout 
the two volumes before us, is sug- 
gested to the reader. Corneille and 
Shakspeare admit of a legitimate 
contrast: they occupied the same po- 
sition in the dramatic literature of 
their several nations; they both fixed 
the form of that dramatic literature; 
they are both pre-eminently national 
poets. And with this similarity in 
position, in power, and influence, how 
wide the difference between the two 
men!—how great the diversity between 
the two dramas they each gave to his 
own country ! : 

Our critics shall be at liberty to 
distribute whatever measure of ap- 
plause they think fit amongst our 
other dramatists, the precursors or 
contemporaries of Shakspeare; but 
which of their pieces has rested upon 
the stage ?—who amongst them can be 
said to have given a theatre to Eng- 
land? Jt is Shakspeare who formed 
the tragedy of our English stage ; and 
had he followed the model which Ben 
Jonson, or other of the learned poets 
and critics of his time, would have 
counselled and preferred, we should 
doubtless have possessed a very dif- 
ferent stage. In France, also, the form 
and genius of its drama were deter- 
mined by the individual mind of Cor- 
neille. His predecessor Hardy had 
written a number of plays which en- 
joyed considerable popularity, and 
which M. Guizot describes as having 
all the variety of the Shakspearian 
drama—as wanting only its genius. 
If Hardy had been the Corneille, or 
Corneille had adopted the model of his 
predecessor Hardy, France would 
have had a drama assimilated to our. 


own. 
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But the education and life of the 
two men, as well as the natural bent 
of their genius, led them to the adop- 


tion of very different models. Cor- 
neille was a scholar; he was educated 
by the Jesuits, he was trained for 
advocacy at the bar; he has all his 
generalities ready learnt—he has only 
to fit them to his characters, and to 
rekindle them into life. What Shak- 
speare’s early education was, it may 
still be difficult precisely to determine ; 
but we see him starting to London, 
what we call a literary adventurer, 
full, no doubt, of ideas and of aspira- 
tions, but both vague and undeve- 
loped; we see him growing at his work; 
—drama follows drama, and his own 
mind expands over every new crea- 
tion. Corneille belonged to the court 
as well as to the college; he was one 
of Richelieu’s poets before he was the 
poet of the people. Shakspe%re had 
for his sole support, patron, and critic, 
that pit, which he must please, filled 
with an audience more miscellaneous 
than has ever since been brought to- 
gether ; for, there being few places of 
amusement as yet opened, every one 
who sought amusement must needs 
congregate together, and the templar 
and the wit, the scholar, the gentle- 
man, and the prentice boy, were all to 
be pleased. Finally, Corneille had a 
second tribunal to appeal to—one 
which might redress the injustice 
committed by the first; —he appealed 
to the reader, to the student, to the 
academician, Shakspeare’s play was 
a property of the theatre ; he had but 
one success to labour for, and that 
many-voiced pit was his only academy. 

Pierre Corneille was born at Rouen, 
on the 6th of June 1606, of a family 
distinguished for magisterial services. 
He pursued his studies at the Jesuits’ 
college of that city, and obtained a 
prize, a folio volume, with some gilded 
arms embossed on the cover, which 
has been preserved to this day. He 
was brought up for the Bar, and en- 
tered on the practice of the profession ; 
but other studies and other aspira- 
tions crossed his path: they were not 
magisterial honours he was destined 
to obtain. 

It is curious to find that the first 
step of Corneille, like that of Shak- 
Speare, in his new career, is also at- 
tributed to su incident, plainly, we 
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think, of a fabulous nature. He has 
said himself, somewhere, that love first 
taught him to write verses. This is 
not improbable, though any very ten- 
der inspiration from that sentiment 
he can scarcely be supposed to have 
received. 


“ Love,” says M. Guizot, “taught him 
to rhyme, and to string rhymes together 
was a very small matter for Corneille. 
But if we are to believe Fontenelle, love 
taught him something more than this: 
‘Hardy was beginning to grow old, and 
his death would have made a great breach 
in the drama, when a slight event which 
occurred in a respectable family, in a pro- 
vincial town, gave him an illustrious suc- 
cessor. A young man took one of his 
friends to see a girl with whom he was 
in love ; the new comer established him- 
self upon the downfall of his introducer. 
The pleasure which this adventure occa- 
sioned him made him a poet: he wrote 
a comedy about it—and behold the great 
Corneille !? ” 


Something worse than poaching in 
Sir Thomas Lucy’s manor. M. 
Guizot, however, in a note examines 
this story, and though it is told by 
the nephew of Corneille, (for Fonte- 
nelle stood in that relation to the 
poet) he has no difficulty in convincing 
us that it is an absurd, idle, tradition. 
Moreover, ‘‘the great Corneille” did 
not burst upon the world in this 
manner. His earliest works, chiefly 
comedies, had that species of success 
which led to his own personal ad- 
vancement in the world, and intro- 
duced him to the patronage of Cardi- 
nal Richelieu; but he does not at once 
distance all his competitors; he is 
one of ‘*the five poets who have the 
honour of working under the orders, 
supervision, and direction, of His 
Eminence.” 

The Médée was the first of his 
works which, in the language of Vol- 
taire, ‘‘ announced the advent of Cor- 
neille.” But we need hardly say that 
it was in the Cid that he really broke 
forth in all his splendour upon the 
world. We must here let M. Guizot 
speak :— 


“ The genius of Corneille had at length 
discovered its true vocation; but, timid 
and modest, almost to humility, although 
inwardly conscious of his powers, he did 
not yet venture to rely upon himself 
Before bringing new beauties to 


alone. 
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light, he had need not of a guide to direct 
him, but of an authority upon which he 
could fall back for support ; and he re- 
sorted to imitation, not to reinforce his 
own strength, but to obtain a pledge for 
his success. The court had brought into 
fashion the study of the Spanish language 
and literature, and men of taste had dis- 
covered therein beauties which we were 
still far from having attained. M. de 
Chalon, who had been secretary to the 
Queen-mother, Marie de Medici, had re- 
tired, in his old age, to Rouen. Corneille, 
emboldened by the success of his first 
pieces, called upon him: ‘Sir,’ said the 
old courtier to him, after having praised 
him for his wit and talents, ‘the pursuit 
of comedy, which you have embraced, can 
only bring you fleeting renown ; you will 
find in the Spanish authors subjects which, 
if treated according to our taste by. such 
hands as yours, will produce immense 
effect. Learn their language ; it is easy. 
I will teach you all I know of it, and, un- 
til you are competent to read it yourself, 
I will translate for you some passages 
from Guillermo de Castro. Whether 
Corneille was indebted to himself, or to 
his old friend, for the subject of the Cid, 
the Cid soon belonged to himself alone. 
“The success of the Cid in 1636, con- 
stitutes an era in our dramatic history ; 
it is not necessary now to explain the 
causes of the brilliant reception it ob- 
tained. ‘ Before the production of Cor- 
neille’s Cid,’ says Voltaire, ‘men were 
unacquainted with the conflict of passions 
which rend the heart, and in the presence 
of which all other beauties of art are dull 
and inanimate.’ Neither passion, nor 
duty, nor tenderness, nor magnanimity, 
had previously been introduced upon the 
stage ; and now love and honour, as they 
may be conceived by the most exalted 
imagination, appeared suddenly, and for 
the first, in all their glory before a public 
by whom honour was considered the first 
of virtues, and love the chief business of 
life. ‘Their enthusiasm was carried to 
the greatest transports ; they could never 
grow tired of beholding the piece ; no- 
thing else was talked of in society ; every- 
body knew some part of it by heart; 
children committed it to memory ; and in 
some parts of France it passed into a 
proverb—That is as fine as the Cid.’ ” 


But there was one party not to be 
thus suddenly carried away by the 
tide of public applause. Rivals who 


were threatened with being reduced 
to silence very naturally raised their 
voice against this new poetical dicta- 
tor, and when the general acclamation 
had somewhat subsided, their mur- 
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murs of defence became very audible. 
We think it natural, though not com- 
mendable, that the others—for in- 
stance, of those five poets retained by 
the Cardinal—should object to the 
supremacy of this one of their num- 
ber; but that the Cardinal himself 
should head this dissentient party, 
and put himself in opposition to the 
popular opinion, has been always 
looked upon as an extraordinary cir- 
cumstance. Some have attributed to 
him that excess of ambition which 
rendered even the literary glory 
of another man utterly distasteful. 
M. Guizot makes the just remark 
that ‘* the suffrages of public opi- 
nion lose much of their value in the 
eyes of men who are raised above 
censure; and a powerful minister 
feels great inclination to believe that 
obedience is approval.” He may also 
reverse*the sentiment; he may feel 
some distrust and dislike towards any 
public approbation which has no con- 
nection whatever with obedience to a 
minister: it puts on too independent 
a form to please him. For our part, 
we think it quite plain that the great 
minister was a very bad critic, and 
are not disposed to seek any further 
explanation. He had not felt, as the 
people had done, the immense supe- 
riority of the Cid; he himself was a 
poetaster and professed critic; and 
he entered into the controversy, all 
Cardinal as he was, from the same 
love of asserting his own opinion that 
other critics are apt to manifest. 

A minister-critic, however, is a 
dangerous person to deal with; and 
it is said that, even before the pro- 
duction of the Cid, Corneille had 
been guilty of manifesting inde- 
pendent judgment on the subject of 
his own art. This may have already 
incensed his great patron. Of course, 
under these circumstances, there was 
no want of writers to prove to the 
public that its admiration was @ 
mistake. Scudéry led the attack ; 
Corneille replied; and the Cardinal, 
in order that the controversy might 
both be conducted in a more digni- 
fied manner, and before a tribunal 
in which he was willing to confide, 
referred the dispute to that Academy 
which he had lately brought into 
existence. The Academy was ex- 
tremely reluctant to take upon itself 
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the office of judge; nor did it yield 
to the wishes of the Cardinal till they 
were expressed in the tone of com- 


mand. ‘ Tell those gentlemen,” he 
said, in answer to their last excuses 
or protestations, ‘‘ that I desire it, 
and that I shall love them as they 
love me.” ; 
After five months’ labour, the 
“ Sentiments of the Academy” ap- 
peared. ‘I know perfectly well,” 
says Pellison, in his Histoire de 
Académie, *‘ that the Cardinal would 
have wished them to treat the Cid 
more harshly, if they had not skil- 
fully given him to understand that a 
judge ought not to speak as an 
interested party, and that, the more 
passion they displayed, the less 
weight would be attached to their 
authority.” M. Guizot speaks with 
candour and indulgence of the criti- 
cism of the Academy. It was a new 
production they were called to pass 
judgment on; and they had to frame 
their judgment by the light of such 
maxims as were the result only of 
older productions. Sufficient time 
had not elapsed to allow the new 
poem (as is the case always with 
great original works) to modify in 
some measure the principles of criti- 
cism. The spectators, he observes, 
were quite content to be pleased 
with or without a rule; the Acade- 
micians, on the contrary, had to busy 
themselves solely about the rule. 
Corneille appears to have bent to 
the storm; and whether the Car- 
dinal was appeased by the judg- 
ment of the Academy, or by the sub- 
mission of the poet, he continued to 
extend to him his patronage and 
protection. The Cid was formally 
dedicated to the niece of the Cardi- 
nal, the Duchess d’Aiguillon; Horace 
to the Cardinal himself, to whom, 
it appears, he read his pieces before 
giving them to the public—a wise 
precaution, it is suggested, to secure 
his approbation. But there is an 
incident mentioned in his life which, 
if true, proves that the poet had been 
entirely restored to favour. ‘+ Cor- 
neille,” says Fontenelle, ** presented 
himself one day more melancholy 
and thoughtful than usual before 
Cardinal Richelieu, who asked him if 
he were working at anything. He 
replied that he was far from enjoying 
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the tranquillity necessary for com- 
position, as his head was turned 
upside down by love. By and by, 
he came to more minute explanations, 
and told the Cardinal that he was 
passionately in love with a daughter 
of the Lieutenant-General of Andely : 
in Normandy, and that he could not 
obtain her in marriage from her 
father. The Cardinal sent orders 
for this obstinate father to come 
to Paris. He quickly arrived, in 
great alarm at so unexpected a 
summons, and returned home well 
satisfied at suffering no worse punish- 
ment than giving his daughter to a 
man who was in such high favour.” 
It is certain that Corneille married 
Marie de Lampériére, daughter of 
the Lieutenant-General of Andely; 
and M. Guizot is disposed, on the 
whole, to give credence to the anec- 
dote, although it rests only -on the 
somewhat doubtful authority of Fon- 
tenelle. 

With the public the triumph of 
Corneille was complete. When 
Horace appeared, the attack was not 
renewed. ‘* Armed at all points,” 
says M. Guizot, ‘‘ Corneille firmly 
awaited the enemy, but none ap- 
peared; the outburst of truth had 
imposed silence upon envy, and it 
dared not hope to renew, with equal 
advantage, a warfare, the ridicule 
attendant upon which had been more 
easily borne by Richelieu than by 
Scudéry. The universal cry of ad- 
miration is all that has reached us. 
From that time forth, for many 
years, masterpieces followed one 
another in quick succession, without 
obstacle, and almost without inter- 
ruption. 

‘* Until the advent of Racine the 
history of the stage is contained in 
the life of Corneille ; and the biogra- 
phy of Corneille is wholly written in 
his works. Though forced for a time 
to stand forward in defence of the 
Cid, he withdrew immediately after- 
wards into that personal obscurity 
which was most congenial to the 
simplicity of his manners.” 

His life passed in literary labours, 
and he died at the advanced age of 
seventy-eight. It cannot be said of 
him, as of Shakspeare, that he mani- 
fested the plain substantial virtue of 
prudence in the management of his 
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pecuniary affairs. A ‘* blamable care- 
lessness” on this head is attri- 
buted to him even by his panegyrists, 
together with a great aversion to 
everything that bore the shape of 
business. To this, as well as the 
fraternal affection that subsisted 
between them, may be referred the 
circumstance that the two brothers, 
Pierre and Thomas Corneille, never 
divided the property that had de- 
scended to them or that they earned, 
but continued to live together, unit- 
ing their families into one. The 
great French dramatist was a dull 
conversationalist. We hear of no 
** encounters of wit.” He is described 
as heavy and commonplace in his 
appearance, and tiresome in conver- 
sation, not even speaking his native 
language with correctness. He says 
of himself, in his letter to Pellison :— 
“ Eh! l’on peut rarement m’écouter sans 
ennul, 
Que quand je me produis par la bouche 
d’autrui,”’ 

We have quoted a passage from 
Shakspeare and his Times, in which 
M. Guizot characterises the great 
English dramatist. We have seen 
him do justice to that fine sensi- 
bility and wide impartial observation 
which enabled him to represent 
human life. We will now endeavour 
to select from the companion work 
some parallel passage in which he 
characterises those great ideals which 
Corneille delighted to draw; which 
at times seem rather the represen- 
tatives of a principle and of a senti- 
ment than portraitures of living men. 
We must be pardoned for very un- 
mercifully abridging the following 
extract :-— 


“ All the vigour of his noble genius 
was requisite to discover a sufficient 
source of interest in those singular 
characters which he alone could create 
and sustain. He alone has succeeded 
in awakening our uncertainty and 
curiosity by this very inflexibility, 
which, as it is announced at the outset, 
does not permit them to yield to 
the slightest weakness, and multiplies 
successively around them embarrass- 
ments which ceaselessly necessitate 
greater and more extraordinary efforts. 
5 In order to attain to this invin- 
cible power, which will make all around 
it bend to its influence, a man must 
absolutely have separated himself from 
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all that otherwise enters into the com- 
position of human nature. He must 
have completely ceased to think of all 
that, in real life, occurs to alter the 
forms of that ideal grandeur of which 
the imagination can conceive no possi- 
bility, except when, isolating it, so to 
speak, from all the other affections, it 
forgets that which renders its realisation 
so difficult and so unfrequent. The 
imagination of Corneille had no difficulty 
in lending itself to this isolation. The 
loftiness of his inventions was sustained 
by his inexperience in the common affairs 
of life. As he introduced into his own 
ordinary actions none of those ideas 
which he employed in the creation of his 
heroes, so, in the conception of his 
heroes, he introduced none of the ideas 
of which he made use in ordinary life. 
He did not place Corneille himself in 
their position : the observation of nature 
did not occupy his attention;—a happy 
inspiration frequently led him to dream 
it. ; ; ‘ . . . , 
“Corneille has formed all his cha- 
racters in conformity with the principle 
expressed in the following lines from 
* Nicoméde :’— 
Prusias, 
* Je veux mettre d’accord l’amour et la nature, 
Etre pére et mari dans cette conjoncture, 
Nicoméde. 
Seigneur, voulez-vous bien vousen fiéra moi? 
Ne soyez l’un ni l’autre. 
Prusias, 
E, que dois-je étre? 
Nicoméde. 
Roi. 
Reprenez hautement ce noble caractére; 
Un véritable roi n’est ni mari ni pére : 
Il regard .ontréne, etriendeplus, Régnez. 


“ Thus it is that Corneille could never 
describe a mixed feeling, composed of 
two opposite feelings, without leaning 
too much sometimes on one side, and 
sometimes on the other. In the early 
acts, Cinna execrates Augustus, and in 
the latter he adores him. Though 
Polyeucte and the Cid are the pieces in 
which Corneille has most ably mingled 
the various affections of the heart, it is 
very clear that, in the division which he 
makes between love and duty, when he 
sets himself to delineate one of these 
feelings, he cannot help falling into too 
complete forgetfulness of the other. 

“To the same cause must also. be 
ascribed the variableness of Corneille’s 
maxims, though they are always ex- 
pressed with the most absolute confi- 
dence; and in this way we must explain 
how it is that his morality is sometimes 
so severe, and sometimes so lax—that he 
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sometimes enunciates principles of the 
sternest republicanism, and sometimes of 
the most servile obedience. The fact 
is, that, whether Corneille be contem- 
plating the republican or the subject of 
a king—the hero or the politician—he 
abandons himself without reserve to the 
system, the position, and the character 
which he is describing. . . . Cor- 
neille’s heroes most frequently give ex- 
pression to ideas, and almost to doc- 
trines; their speeches generally consist 
of reasonings animated by strong convic- 
tion and pressing logic.” 

We had intended, when we com- 
menced this paper, to enter into some 
fuller comparison between Corneille 
and Shakspeare than we find we have 
space to accomplish. Perhaps, after 
what has been said, the subject might 
become fatiguing to the reader; and 
we shall be held to have exercised a 
wise discretion in leaving it here in 
the abler hands of M. Guizot. 

In justice to the French poet, there 
is one topic which ought not to be 
forgotten, and M. Guizot has treated 
it very skilfully. Corneille lived in 
what is deemed a more civilised age 
and country than Shakspeare’s; but, 
nevertheless, what we find unnatural 
in his writings derives a partial ex- 
cuse from the modes of thought and 
feeling prevalent in his time. The 
terrible boasting that fills his drama 
was not much greater than what he 
might have heard from living lords 
and gentlemen about him; and the 
strange representation he has some- 
times given of the passion of love, was 
thought by the ladies of that period 
to be a very faithful delineation. 


“ At the present day, in order to judge 
the loves of Cesar and Cleopatra, of 
Antiochus, and Rodogune, as they were 
judged by the most talented and sensible 
men of the seventeenth century, we must 
transport ourselves into the system of 
love generally adopted at that period, 
with which Corneille’s characters—as it 
becomes well-educated persons — act in 
strict conformity. We must resign our- 
selves to behold in love neither liberty of 
choice nor suitability of tastes, characters, 
and habits, nor any of those bonds which 
become all the more dear as we better 
appreciate them, and better understand 
their true motives. To the fashionable 
world of Corneille’s time, love was no- 
thing but an ordinance of Heaven, an in- 
: fluence of the: stars, a fatality as in- 
explicable as it was inevitable. 
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“ Perhaps these sudden effects, these 
sun-strokes of love, which are now the 
exclusive property of our worst romance- 
writers, were then able to’ obtain the 
belief of a philosopher.” [Is not our phi- 
losopher of the nineteenth century verg- 
ing somewhat to the other extreme, and 
becoming here a little too incredulous ?] 
* Men and women whose worldly life 
was ceaselessly oécupied with ideas and 
intrigues of love, were naturally always 
susceptible of its influence; and if, as La 
Rochefoucauld observes, ‘there are some 
people who would never have fallen in 
love, if they had not heard love men- 
tioned,’ many persons, through hearing it 
talked of wherever they went, fancied 
they had found it where it did not 
exist. 

“ Surprised at these effects of the ima- 
gination, some men endeavoured to ex- 
plain them by other causes than the 
influence of the stars; and these causes 
were generally of a most ridiculous cha- 
racter. In order to prove that the seat 
of love is in the blood, Ségrais relates a 
story of a German gentleman, whose 
faithless mistress, desiring to get rid of 
him, ran him twice through the body 
with a sword. He did not die of his 
wounds, but, strange to say, when he had 
recovered, says Ségrais, ‘he felt as much 
indifference for the princess as if he had 
never loved her, and he attributed this to 
his loss of blood.’ ” 


A considerable portion of this vo- 
lume is occupied by biographical no- 
tices of three of the contemporaries 
of Corneille—Chapelain, Rotrou, and 
Scarron. The account of Scarron 
will be found very amusing, and all 
are good. The companion volume, 
Shakspeare and his Times, is filled 
out to the due proportion of a re- 
spectable octavo, by reprinting from 
the Revue Francaise an article on 
Shakspeare’s ‘ Othello,” written by 
the Duke de Broglie, and published 
here under the title of Shakspeare in 
France. It is a sprightly paper, full 
of vivacity and good sense; but it 
would bear a better appearance in its 
original garb and place than it does 
here. There are also separate brief 
notices of the principal dramas of 
Shakspeare from the pen of M. Guizot. 
They contain many excellent remarks 
on the use Shakspeare made of the 
materials at his disposal, and on the 
substantial elements of the character 
he has introduced. We trace occa- 
sionally the foreign critic, where he 
25 
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speaks of the style and the qualities 
of the dialogue. The character of 
Faulconbridge could not be better 
described ; but, inasmuch as Faulcon- 
bridge happens to speak as distinctly 
and clearly as any one of Shakspeare’s 
heroes, who has much to say, it was 
not fair to describe his language, in 
particular, as frequently “‘ falling into 
a jumble of words.” Several obser- 
vations, indeed, in this portion of the 
book, appear to us to betray, that, at 
the time these notices were written, 
M. Guizot could not have read Shak- 
speare with that attention which he 
has probably since done. For in- 
stance, Shakspeare has assigned to 
his Richard Il. much admirable 
poetry ; but no home critic has failed 
to observe, that the dramatic power 
of our poet is not here put forth in its 
full force. A king is placed in cer- 
tain positions, and utters certain sen- 
timents ; but you do not even feel that 
it is the same king that opens the play 
and that closes it. There is no unity 
of character. In general, some por- 
tion of the beauty of a speech or a 
scene is lost by extracting it from its 
place in the drama. We have ob- 
served that in this play the effect is 
reversed, and the beautiful passages 
of Richard II. read better in the form 
of quotation. ‘Those pathetic speeches 
the king utters on his return from 
Ireland are admirable in themselves; 
but the king who went to Ireland was 
a hard, selfish profligate. Mere mis- 
fortune would not work the sort of 
change we feel has taken place. 
Whether we should have the assent 
of all English readers to these re- 
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marks, we cannot say; but we are 
sure they will all be surprised to hear 
that M. Guizot describes ‘ the cha- 
racter of Richard II.” as * one of 
the profoundest conceptions of Shak- 
speare.” 

But we must not close our notice 
with this murmur of dissent. The 
following passage from his critique 
upon the Tempest, which is through- 
out very happily written, expresses 
the peculiar charm that drama pos- 
sesses ; and we cannot better or more 
agreeably conclude than by present- 
ing it to the reader, and leaving it, as 
it were, ringing upon his ear :— 

“« Whether this be, or be not, I’ll not 
swear,’ says old Gonzalo, at the conclu- 
sion of the ‘ Tempest,’ when utterly con- 
founded by the marvels which have sur- 
rounded him ever since his arrival on the 
island. It seems as though, through the 
mouth of the honest man of the drama, 
Shakspeare desired to express the gene- 
ral effect of this charming and singular 
work. As brilliant, light, and transpa- 
rent, as the aérial beings with which it 
is filled, it scarcely allows itself to be 
apprehended by reflection; and hardly, 
through its changeful and diaphanous 
features, can we feel certain we perceive 
a subject, a dramatic contexture, and 
real adventures, feelings,and personages. 
Nevertheless, it contains all these, and 
all these are revealed in it; and, in rapid 
succession each object in its turn moves 
the imagination, occupies the attention, 
and disappears, leaving no trace behind 
but a confused emotion of pleasure, and 
an impression of truth, to which we dare 
not either refuse or grant our belief. 

“‘ Our revels now are ended; these our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air! ” 
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KATIE STEWART. 


A TRUE STORY, 


PART IV.—CHAPTER XX. 


Tue mild spring night has darkened, 
but it is still early, and the moon is 
not yet up. The worship is over in 
John Stewart’s decent house, and all 
is still within, though the miller and 
his wife still sit by the “‘ gathered” 
fire, and talk in half whispers about 
the events of the day, and the pro- 
spects of “the bairns.” It is scarcely 
nine yet, but it is the reverent usage 
of the family to shut out the world 
earlier than usual on the Sabbath; 
and Katie, in consideration of her 
fatigue, has been dismissed to her 
little chamber in the roof. She has 
gone away not unwillingly, for, just 
before, the miller had closed the door 
on the slow, reluctant, departing 
steps of Willie Morison,*and Katie 
is fain to be alone. 

Very small is this chamber in the 
roof of the Milton, which Janet and 
Katie used to share. She has set 
down her candle on the little table 
before that small glass in the dark 
carved frame, and herself stands by 
the window, which she has opened, 
looking out. The rush of the burn 
fills the soft air with sound, into 
which sometimes penetrates a far-off 
voice, which proclaims the little town 
still awake and stirring; but save 
the light from Robert Moulter’s un- 
curtained window—revealing a dark 
gleaming link of the burn, before the 
cot-house door—and the reddened sky 
yonder, reflecting that fierce torch on 
the May, there is nothing visible but 
the dark line of fields, and a few faint 
stars in the clouded sky. 

But the houses in Anster are not 
yet closed or silent. In the street 
which leads past the town-house and 
church of West Anster to the shore, 
you can see a ruddy light streaming 


’ out from the window upon the cause- 


way, the dark churchyard wall, and 
overhanging trees. At the fire stands 
a comely young woman, lifting ‘a 
kettle of potatoes” from the crook. 
The “kettle” is a capacious pot on 
three feet, formed not like the ordi- 
nary “ kail-pat,” but like a little tub 


of iron; and now, as it is set down 
before the ruddy fire, you see it is 
full of laughing potatoes, disclosing 
themselves, snow-white and mealy, 
through the cracks in their clear dark 
coats. The mother of the household 
sits by the fireside, with a volume of 
sermons in her hand ; but she is paying 
but little attention to the book, for 
the kitchen is full of young sailors, 
eagerly discussing the events of the 
day, and through the hospitable open 
door others are entering and departing, 
with friendly salutations. Another 
such animated company fills the 
house of the widow Morison, “ aest 
the town,” for still the afternoon’s 
excitement has not subsided. 

But up this dark leaf-shadowed 
street, in which we stand, there comes 
a muffled tramp, as of stealthy foot- 
steps. They hear nothing of it in 
that bright warm kitchen — fear 
nothing, as they gather round the 
fire, and sometimes rise so loud in 
their conversation that the house- 
mother lifts her hand, and shakes her 
head, with an admonitory, ‘‘ Whisht, 
bairns; mind, it’s the Sabbath-day.” 

Behind backs, leaning against the 
sparkling panes of the window, young 
Robert Davidson speaks aside to 
Lizzie Tosh, the daughter of the 
house. They were “cried” to-day 
in West Anster kirk, and soon will 
have a blithe bridal—‘‘ If naething 
comes in the way,” says Lizzie, with 
her downcast face; and the manly 
young sailor answers, ‘* Nae fear.” 

‘“‘Nae fear!” But without, the 
stealthy steps come nearer; and if 
you draw far enough away from the 
open door to lose the merry voices, 
and have your eyes no longer dazzled 
with the light, you will see dim 
figures creeping through the darkness, 
and feel that the air is heavy with 
the breath of men. But few people 
care to use that dark road between 
the manse and the churchyard at 
night, so no one challenges the ad- 
vancing party, or gives the alarm. 

Lizzie Tosh has stolen to the door: 
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it is to see if the moon is up, and if 
Robért will have light on his home- 
ward walk to Pittenweem; but imme- 
diately she rushes in again, with a 
face as pale as it had before been 
blooming, and alarms the assembly. 
“A band of the cutter’s men ;—an 
officer, with a sword at his side. Rin, 
lads, rin, afore they reach the door.” 

But there is a keen, eager face, 
with a cocked hat surmounting it, 
already looking in at the window. 
The assembled sailors make a wild 
plunge at the door; and while a few 
escape under cover of the darkness, 
the cutter’s men have secured, after a 
desperate resistance, three or four of 
the foremost. Poor fellows! You 
see them stand without, young 
Robert Davidson in the front, his 
broad bronzed forehead bleeding from 
acut he has received in the scuffle, 
and one of his captors, still more 
visibly wounded, looking on him with 
evil, revengeful eyes: his own eye, 
poor lad, is flaming with fierce indig- 
nation and rage, and his broad breast 
heaves almost convulsively. But now 
he catches a glimpse of the weeping 
Lizzie, and fiery tears, which scorch 
his eyelids, blind him for a moment, 
and his heart swells as if it would 
burst. But it does not burst, poor 
desperate heart! until the appointed 
bullet shall come, a year or two hence, 
to make its pulses quiet for ever. 

A few of the gang entered the 
house. It is only ‘ta but and a ben;” 
and Lizzie stands with her back 
against the door of the inner apart- 
ment, while her streaming eyes now 
and then cast a sick, yearning glance 
towards the prisoners at the door— 
for her brother stands there as well 
as her betrothed. 

‘* What for would ye seek in there?” 
asked the mother, lifting up her 
trembling hands. ‘‘ What would ye 
despoil my chaumer for, after ye’ve 
made my hearthstane desolate. If 
ye’ve a license to steal men, ye’ve 
nane to steal gear. Ye’ve dune your 
warst: gang out o’ my house, ye 
thieves, ye locusts, ye—” 

“We'll see about that, old lady,” 
said the leader ;—* put the girl away 
from that door. Tom, bring the lan- 
tern.” 

The little humble room within was 
neatly arranged. It. was their best, 
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and they had not spared upon it 
what ornament they could attain. 
Shells far travelled, precious for the 
giver’s sake, and many other hetero- 
geneous trifles, such as sailors pick 
up in foreign parts, were arranged 
upon the little mantelpiece and grate. 
There was no nook or corner in it 
which could possibly be used for a 
hiding-place; but the experienced 
eye of the foremost man saw the 
homely counterpane disordered on the 
bed; and there indeed the mother 
had hid her youngest, dearest son. 
She had scarcely a minute’s time to 
drag him in, to prevail upon him to 
let her conceal him under her feather 
bed, and all its comfortable coverings. 
But the mother’s pains were unavail- 
ing; and now she stood by, and 
looked on with a suppressed scream, 
while that heavy blow struck down 
her boy as he struggled—-her young- 
est, fair-haired, hopeful boy. 

Calm thoughts are in your heart, 
Katie Stewart—dreams of sailing 
over silver seas, under that moon 
which begins to rise, slowly climbing 
through the clouds yonder, on the 
south side of the Firth. In fancy, 
already, you watch the soft Mediter- 
ranean waves, rippling past the side 
of the Flower of Fife, and see the 
strange beautiful countries, of which 
your bridegroom has told you, shining 
under the brilliant southern sun. 
And then the home-coming — the 
curious toys you will gather yonder 
for the sisters and the mother; the 
pride you will have in telling them 
how Willie has cared for your voyage 
—how wisely he rules the one Flower 
of Fife, how tenderly he guards the 
other. 

Your heart is touched, Katie Stew- 
art, touched with the calm and pathos 
of great joy; and tears lie under your 
eyelashes, like the dew on flowers. 
Clasp your white hands on the sill of 
the window—heed not that your knees 
are unbended—and say your child’s 
prayers with lips which move but. 
utter nothing audible, and with your 
head bowed under the moonbeam, 
which steals into your window like a 
bird. True, you have said these 
child’s prayers many a night, as in 
some sort a charm, to guard you as 
you slept; but now there comes upon 
your spirit an awe of the great Father 
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yonder, a dim and wonderful appre- 
hension of the mysterious Son in 
whose name you make those prayers. 
Is it true, then, that He thinks of all 
our loves and sorrows, this One, 
whose visible form realises to us the 
dim, grand, glorious heaven—knows 
us by name—remembers us with the 
God’s love in his wonderful human 
heart ;—us scattered by myriads over 
his earth, like the motes in the sun- 
beam? And the tears steal over 
your cheeks, as you end the child’s 
prayer with the name that is above 
all names. 

Now, will you rest? But the moon 
has mastered all her hilly way of 
clouds, and from the full sky looks 
down on you, Katie, with eyes of 
pensive blessedness like your own. 
Tarry a little—linger to watch that 
one bright spot on the Firth, where 
you could almost count the silvered 
waves as they lie beneath the light. 

But a rude sound breaks upon the 
stillness—a sound of flying feet echo- 
ing over the quiet road; and now 
they become visible—one figure in 
advance, and a band of pursuers be- 
hind—the same brave heart which 
spent its strength to-day to warn the 
unconscious ship—the same strong 
form which Katie has seen in her 
dreams on the quarterdeck of the 
Flower of Fife ;—but he will never 
reach that quarterdeck, Katie Stew- 
art, for his strength flags, and they 
gain upon him. 

Gain upon him, step by step, un- 
pitying bloodhounds !—see him lift up 
his hands to you, at your window, 
and have no ruth for his young 
hope, or yours;—and now their 
hands are on his shoulder, and he is 
in their power. 

‘‘ Katie!” cries the hoarse voice of 
Willie Morison, breaking the strange 
fascination in which she stood, ‘‘ come 
down and speak to me ae word, if ye 
wouldna break my heart. Man—if 
ye are a man—let me bide a minute ; 
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let me say a word to her. I'll maybe 
never see her in this world again.” 

The miller stood at the open door 
—the mother within was wiping the 
tears from her cheeks. ‘‘ Oh Katie, 
bairn, that ye had been sleeping !” 
But Katie rushed past them, and 
crossed the burn. 

What can they say ?—only con- 
vulsively grasp each other’s hands— 
woefully look into each other’s faces, 
ghastly in the moonlight; till Willie 
—Willie, who could have carried her 
like a child, in his strength of man- 
hood — bowed down his head into 
those little hands of hers which are 
lost in his own vehement grasp, and 
hides with them his passionate tears. 

‘* Willie, I'll never forget ye,” says 
aloud the instinctive impulse of little 
Katie’s heart, forgetting for the mo- 
ment that there is any grief in the 
world but to see his. ‘ Night and 
day I'll mind ye, think of ye. If ye 
were twenty years away, I would be 
blither to wait for ye, than to be a 
queen. Willie, if ye must go, go with 
a stout heart—for I'll never forget ye 
if it should be twenty years!” 

Twenty years! Only eighteen have 
you been in the world yet, brave little 
Katie Stewart; and you know not 
the years, how they drag their droop- 
ing skirts over the hills, when hearts 
long for their ending, or how it is 
only day by day, hour by hour, that 
they wear out at length, and fade 
into the past. 

‘* Now, my man, let’s have no more 
of this,” said the leader of the gang. 
“I’m not here to wait your leisure ; 
come on.” 

And now they are away—truly 
away—and the darkness settles down 
where this moment Katie saw her 
bridegroom’s head bowing over the 
hands which still are wet with his 
tears. Twenty years! Her own 
words ring into her heart like a knell, 
a prophecy of evil—if he should be 
twenty years away! 


CHAPTER XXI. 


The cutter is no longer visible in 
the Firth. Ensconced beyond the 
shadow of Inchkeith, she lies guard- 
ing the port of Leith, and boarding 
ship after ship; but the bereaved 
families in Anster, awaking on this 


sadly crosses the dewy fields to the 





sad morrow to remember their de- 
solation, have not even the poor com- 
fort of seeing the vessel into which 
their sons have been taken. 

By six o’clock poor Katie Stewart 
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Billy Ness, straining her eyes to see 
the cutter; before her is another 
anxious gazer, a woman equipped for 
a journey, with shoes and stockings 
in her checked apron, and the tartan 
plaid which covers her shoulders 
loosely laid up, like a hood, round 
her clean cap. It is Peggie Rodger. 

“T canna rest, Miss Katie,” said 
the sailor’s wife—* I maun ken the 
warst. My auldest’s a guid length ; 
she can take care o’ the little anes 
till, guid news or ill news, I win 
back. I’ve never closed an e’e this 
night ; and afore anither comes, if it 
binna otherwise ordained, I'll ken if 
Davie’s in the brig or no. Eh! Miss 
Katie! where were my een when 
I didna see that mair folk than me 
have sleepit nane this weary night ?— 
and the Lord have pity on ye, lassie, 
for ye’re a young thing to mell 
wi’ trouble.” 

“Tf ye'll come with me to the 
Milton, Peggie,” said Katie, ‘* and 
break your fast,—I’m gaun to Kellie, 
and it’s the same road, for twa or 
three miles.” 

“I’ve three-and-twenty mile afore 
me this day,” said Peggie Rodger, 
‘** and when [ stand still for a mo- 
ment I feel mysel shake and trem’le, 
like that grass on the tap o’ the rock ; 
but I'll wait for ye if ye’re gaun on 
the road, Miss Katie—only ye maunna 
tarry, and ye wadna be for starting 
sae early. You're young yet, and 
so’s he—and there’s nane but your 
twa sels. Keep up a guid heart, and 
dinna look sae white and wae, like a 
guid bairn.” 

But Katie made no reply to the in- 
tended consolation ; and after another 
wistful look up the Firth, the two 
anxious hearts turned back together 
towards the Milton. The end of 
Peggie’s apron was tucked over her 
arm, and in the other hand she car- 
ried her bundle, while her bare feet 
brushed the dew from the grass; but 
along flinty highways, as well as over 
the soft turf and glistening sea-sand, 
must these weary feet travel before 
their journey’s end. 

A hurried morsel both of them 
swallowed, in obedience to Mrs 


Stewart's entreaties, though Katie 
turned from the spread table with 
sickness of the body as well as of the 
heart. 


Strangely changed, too, was 
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Mrs Stewart’s manner; and as she 
adjusts the graceful little mantle 
which now may hang as it will for 
any care of Katie’s, and stoops down 
to wipe some imaginary dust from 
the silver buckles in those handsome 
shoes, and lingers with kind hand 
about her sorrowful child, touching 


‘her gently, and with wistful eyes 


looking into her face, no one could 
recognise the despot of the Milton in 
this tender, gentle mother. Poor 
little Katie! these cares and silent 
sympathies overwhelm her, and after 
she has reached the door, she turns 
back to hide her head on her mother’s 
shoulder, and find relief in tears. 

** Yell tell Bauby, Miss Katie?” 
said Peggie Rodger, stealthily lifting 
her hand to her eyes to brush off a 
tear which in the silence, as they walk 
along together towards Pittenweem, 
has stolen down her cheek. ‘TI sent 
her word that Davie was expected in, 
and she was to ask away a day and 
come doun to see us. Weel, weel, it 
was to be otherwise. Ye’ll tell her, 
Miss Katie ?” 

** But ye dinna ken certain, Peggie. 
Maybe he’s no among the pressed 
men, after a’.” 

Peggie shook her head, and stooped 
to bring the corner of her apron over 
her wet cheek. ‘If he had been an 
auld man, or a weakly man, or ony- 
thing but the weel-faured honest-like 
lad he is, Gude help me! I would have 
maist been glad; but afore he was 
married, Miss Katie, they ca’ed him, 
for a by-name, bonnie Davie Steele; 
and weel do I ken that an officer 
that kent what a purpose-like seaman 
was, would never pass Owre my man. 
Na, na! they’re owre weel skilled 
in their trade.” 

Poor Peggie Rodger! Her eyes 
glistened under her tears with sad 
affectionate pride ; and Katie turned 
away her head too, to weep unseen 
for her handsome, manly Willie. In 
his vigorous youth, and with his 
superior capabilities of service, what 
chance or hope that they would ever 
let him go? 

They parted near the fishing village 
of St Monance, where the inland road, 
ascending towards Kellie, parted from 
the highway along the coast. The 
sailor’s wife lingered behind as Katic 
left her—for they parted just beside a 
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little wayside inn, into which Peggie 
for a moment disappeared. All the 
money she could muster was tightly 
tied up in a leathern purse, and hid- 
den in her breast—for the use of 
Davie, if he needed it—leaving but a 
few pence in her hand. But there 
was still some twenty miles to go, 
and Peggie felt that even her anxiety, 
strong as it was, could not suffice 
alone to support her frame. 

In her lap, wrapt in her handker- 
chief, she carries a round wheaten 
bannock, which Mrs Stewart forced 
upon her as she left the Milton ; 
and Peggie’s errand now is to get a 
very small measure of whisky—the 
universal strengthener—and pour 
it into the bannock, “ to keep her 
heart,” as she says, on the way; for 
Peggie’s health is not robust, and 
great is the fatigue before her. 

From the Milton it is full five miles 
to Kellie, and, under the warm sun, 
Katie in her grief grows weary and 
jaded ; for the girlish immature frame 
cannot bear so much as the elder 
one,—and grief is new to her: not 
even the.sober, serious grief of ordi- 
nary life has ever clouded Katie— 
much less such a fever as this. 

“Eh, Katie Stewart, my bonnie 
bairn, wha’s meddled wi’ ye?” ex- 
Claimed Bauby Rodger, as, coming 
down the long avenue from the castle, 
she met her half way. ‘* What’s hap- 
pened to ye, lassie?—ye have a face 
as white as snaw. Pity me, what’s 
wrang ?” 

But the light was reeling in little 
Katie’s eyes, and the sick heart with- 
in brought over her a “*dwaum” of 
faintness. She staggered forward into 
Bauby’s arms. 

“My bairn!—my darling !—what 
ails ye, Katie Stewart ?” 

For in her grief she had lost the 
womanly self-command which was 
still new to her, and like a child was 
weeping aloud, with sobs and tears 
which could no longer be restrained. 

‘Oh, Bauby !—its Willie—Willie 
Morison! He’s pressed, and away in 
the cutter’s boat, and I’ll never see 
him mair!” 

The good Bauby pillowed the little 
pretty head on her breast, and covered 
it with her gentle caressing hand; 
for gentle were those great hands, in 
one of which she could have carried 
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the little mourner. ‘‘ Whisht, my 
bairn! Whisht, my darling!” With 
kindly tact, she tried no more decided 
consolation. 

‘But he’s pressed, Bauby — he’s 
pressed—puir Willie !—and I'll never 
see him again.” 

*¢ Whisht, whisht,” said the com- 
forter; ‘‘ ye’ll see him yet mony a 
merry day. Ye’re but a bairn, and 
it’s the first dinnle; but a pressed 
man’s noadead man. I was born in 
a sailor’s house mysel, and I ken—” 

Katie lifted up her head, and partly 
dried her tears. 

‘* Did ye ever ken ony of them 
come back, Bauby ? ” 

‘* Come back? Bless the bairn !— 
ay, without doubt, as sure as they 
gaed away. Wasna there Tammas 
Hugh came back wi’ a pension, and 
Archie Davidson made a gunner, and 
might get, if he wanted? And just last 
New Year—nae farther gaen—young 
John Plenderleath out of the Kirkton 
of Largo. The bairn’s in a creel !— 
what should ail them to come back?” 

‘But they werena pressed, Bauby,” 
said Katie, as she put back the hair 
from her cheeks, and brushed off the 
tear which hung upon her eyelash. 

‘¢ And what’s about that? ‘There’s 
been few pressed hereaway yet—but 
they were a’ in men-o’-war, and 
that’s just thesame. Nae doubt they 
come back. And now, keep up your 
heart like a guid bairn, and tell me 
a’ hoo it was.” 

And Bauby led her back to the 
castle like a child, soothing and cheer~ 
ing her with the true instinct and 
wonderful skill of love; for her little 
nursling — her wayward, capricious, 
wilful charge—was the light of Bauby 
Rodger’s eyes. 

** And bonnie Davie Steele—canty 
Davie Steele!” exclaimed Bauby. 
‘¢‘ Wae’s me! have they taen him too? 
And what’s puir Peggie to do wi’ a’ 
thae little anes? Little kent I what 
wark was on the lirth when I was 
wishing ye here yestreen, Miss Katie, 
to see what a bonnie night; but we 
dinna ken a step afore us, puir, frail 
mortals as we are! Weel, dinna 
greet. I wonder Peggie Rodger had- 
na the sense to cheer ye, when she 
saw sic trouble on a bit bairn like 
you; but now ye’re putting in your 
hand to a woman’s weird, Katie 
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Stewart; and, fora’ folk say, a woman 
body has nae time, when trouble 
comes upon her, to ware in greeting, 
if it binna when the day’s dune, and 
the dark bars wark, and makes 
mourning lawful. You maun keep 
up your heart for the sake of them 
that that wae look o’ yours would 
take comfort frae; and nae fear o’ 
him—he’ll be back afore you're auld 
enough to make a douce wife to him, 
Katie Stewart.” 

Poor little Katie! it was all she 
could do to keep that wan smile of 
hers from ending with another burst of 
tears ; but she swallowed therising sob 
with a desperate effort, and was calm. 

Lady Anne was full of sympathy— 
grieved, and concerned for the sorrow 
of her favourite, though perhaps not 
so much interested in Willie as was 
her maid. This deficiency had a very 
weakening effect on her consolatory 
speeches; so that while Bauby suc- 
ceeded in chasing away the tears 
altogether, they came back in floods 
under the treatment of Lady Anne. 

** Katie, nobody in the world cares 
more for you than I do. You must 
not give way so—you must bear up 
and be calm. Many a one has had 
a greater trial, Katie, and there are 
plenty left to like youdearly. Katie, 
do you hear me?” 

Yes, Katie hears you, Lady Anne; 
but she is covering ber face with her 
hand — those little slender fingers 
which last night were pressed on the 
eyes of Willie Morison, and felt his 
burning tears—and in her heart, with 
passion and pride which she cannot 
subdue, refuses to take comfort from 
this cold consolation, and, rocking 
back and forward in her chair, weeps 
without restraint, while you bid her 
be calm ; for you must say it no more, 
gentle Lady Anne. Dear are you to 
Katie Stewart as Katie Stewart is 
to you; but there are in the world 
who care for her more than you could 
do, were your heart void of all tender- 
ness but for her; and it is poor com- 
fort to tell her that she has no love 
that is greater than yours. 

‘* My bairn! my darlin’! ye’ll watch 
his ship into the Firth on a bonnier 
nightthan yestreen,” whispered Bauby 
in her ear; ‘‘ and a waefu’ man would 
he be this day to see the bit bonnie 
face weet wi’ greeting, that should 
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keep a clear e’e for his sake; for he 
would misdoubt your patience to 
tarry for him, Katie Stewart, if he 
kent how you tholed your grief.” 

‘* He wouldna doubt me: he kens 
me better,” said Katie, dashing aside 
her tears, and looking up with a flash 
of defiance in her eye; ‘for if nae- 
body believes me, Willie believes me, 
and he kens I would wait on him if 
it were twenty years.” 

And indignantly Katie wiped her 
cheek, and raised herself upright 
upon her chair, while the good Lady 
Anne looked doubtfully on, half in- 
clined to resent Bauby’s interference, 
and considerably more than half inclin- 
ed to be shocked and horrified, and to 
think there was something very wrong 
and indelicate in the grief and tender- 
ness which she did not understand. 

** Lady Anne, Lord Colville ’s cap- 
tain of a ship,” said Katie. ‘*I came 
to ask you if he.couldna get Willie 
free; because Ill gang to Lady 
Betty mysel, and 80 will my mother, 
if my lord will help Willie.” 

‘“* Katie, you forget me,” said Lady 
Anne, sadly. ‘* If Lord Colville could 
do anything, it’s me that should take 
you to Edinburgh. But Lord Col- 
ville’s away to the sea again, and 
Betty has no power. I'll write to 
her to-day, to see if she has any 
friends that could help. I don’t think 
it, Katie ; but we can try.” 

‘But writing’s no like speaking, 
Lady Anne.” 

‘Katie, my sister Betty forgets 
you no more than she forgets me; 
and though she’s vexed, as well as 
me, that you have chosen so much 
below you, yet still, if your happiness 
is concerned—if it really is concerned, 
Katie—there is no doubt she will 
try; and if Betty can do anything, 
you need not fear.” i 

‘‘T came up for that,” said Katie, 
under her breath. 

“T thought you were coming to 
stay. I thought you were coming 
home,” said Lady Anne, in a re- 
proachful tone; ‘ but you forget me 
and everybody, Katie, for him.” 

“No I dinna, Lady Anne,” said 
Katie, gasping to keep down the sobs, 
‘‘but you're in nae trouble—in nae 
need; and I saw him—I saw him 
ta’en away from everything he cares 
for in this world. Ob, Lady Anne!” 
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For it was very bard the beginning 
of this woman’s weird. 

‘For my own part, Bauby,” said 
Lady Anne that night, as her giant 
maid assisted her to undress, “ I 
think it is a providence; for to marry 
a sailor, even though he is a captain, 
is a poor fate for Katie Stewart ; and 
if Lord Colville’s interest could do 
him dny good, it would be better to 
get him advanced in the service, as 
far as a common person can, than to 
bring him home; for Katie’s young, 
and she'll forget him, Bauby.” 

‘“‘ If she does, my lady, I'll never 
believe what the heart says mair,” 
said Bauby, with an incredulous shake 
of her head. 

‘** But you don’t think how young 
she is,” said Lady Anne, slightly 
impatient ; ‘‘and it’s not as if she 
were alone, and nobody to care for 
her but him. There’s her mother, 
her own family ; ayg@ there’s my sisters 
and me. If he away she'll be 
content to live r life at Kellie. 
She'll forget him, Bauby.” 

But Bauby only shook her head. 

Lady Anne engrossed a greater 
. than usual portion of Bauby’s time 
that night, very much to the discon- 
tent of the maid; and when at last, 
dismissed from her mistress’s room, 
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Bauby softly opened Katie’s door, 
and stole in, she found the light ex- 
tinguished, and everything dark and 
silent ; for even the moon was veiled 
in the skies, and the windows of 
Katie’s little bed-chamber did not 
look toward the distant Firth. 

Was she sleeping, worn out with 
her first sorrow? Bauby softly 
drew her hand over the pillow, to 
feel in the darkness for Katie’s face— 
the great rough hand which love and 
kindness made so gentle; and now 
it touches the wet cheek, over 
which quiet tears are stealing from 
under the closed eyelids. Bend down, 
Bauby,—whisper in her ear— 

‘They hae a freit in some pairts, 
Miss Katie, that if ane yearns sair to 
see a far-away face, ane’s maist sure 
to see it in a dream, and the way it 
is at the moment, if it were thousands 
of miles away. Will ye let him see 
ye with the tears wet on your white 
cheeks, Katie Stewart, and him need- 
ingsair, puir man, tohae ye smile? Fa’ 
asleep wi’ a smile on your face, my ain 
bairn, and he’ll see it in his dreams.” 

Now take away your kind hand, 
Bauby Rodger, and go to your own 
wakeful rest, to think of her, and pray 
for help to her young clouded life— 
for you are the better comforter. 


CHAPTER XXII, 


A few weeks of suspense and 
anxiety followed. Lady Betty was 
written to, and Lady Betty professed 
her entire inability to do anything ; 
but Katie was jealous of Lady Anne’s 
letter, which she did not see, and la- 
boriously indited one herself, to the 
astonishment and admiration of 
everybody about the Milton, and 
the profound awe of Bauby Rodger. 
Katie’s letter was not long, but it 
took a whole day’s retirement in her 
little chamber in the roof of the Mil- 
ton to produce it; for Katie had not 
much experience in the use of her pen. 

And, a week after, there was brought 
to the Milton a note, not quite so 
small as a modern lady’s epistle, and 
sealed with a great seal, bearing the 
arms of Colville and Kellie. With 
trembling fingers Katie cut open the 
enclosure, reverently sparing the fa- 
amily emblem. 


‘¢ My DEAR LITTLE Katigz,—Your 
letter gave meaclearer idea of what has 
befallen you than Anne’s did; though 
you must not think, as I fancy you 
do, that Anne was not honest in de- 
siring to serve you. I believe she 
thinks, and so do I, that you might 
have done better; but still, for all 
that, would be glad now to do any- 
thing which wotld make you the 
happy little Katie you used to be. 
For you have entered the troubled 
life of a woman far too soon, my dear, 
and I that am older than you, and 
that have known you and liked you 
since you were a very young thing, 
would be very glad if I could banish 
all this from your mind, and make 
you a free, light-hearted girl again, as 
you should be at your years. 

‘¢ But as this is not possible, Katie, 
I would gladly have helped the young 
man, and perhaps might, if Lord Col- 
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ville had been at home—though my 
lord’s heart is in the service, and it 
would have taken much pleading to 
make him part with a likely seaman, 
even if it had been in his power. 
But now, you see, my lord is away, 
and I can do nothing; not for want 
of will, my dear Katie, but entirely 
from want of power. 

** However, you must keep up your 
heart. To serve his king and his 
country is an honourable employment 
for a young man. I am sure I think 
it so for my husband ; and Providence 
will guard him in the battle as well 
as in the storm. If Lord Colville 
should happen to be in any port 
where the young man’s ship is, we 
may get him transferred to my lord’s 
own vessel, where, if his conduct was 
good, he would be sure to rise, for 
your sake; and I am very sorry this 
is all I can say to comfort you. 

“But, my dear, you must not 
despond ; you must just keep up your 
heart, and be patient, for you know 
we have all our share of troubles, 
more or less; and this cannot be 
helped. You are very young yet, 
and have plenty of time to wait. Go 
back to Kellie like a good girl, for 
Anne is very dull without you ; and 
you must keep up your spirits, and 
hope the best for the young man. 

** Your sincere friend, 
*¢ ELIZABETH COLVILLE.” 


“To serve his king and his 
country!” repeated little Katie, her 
eyes flashing through her tears—“ as 
if the king’s men chasing him like 
a thief was like to give him heart in 
the king’s cause !—and would the 
Chevalier, think ye, have done that, 
mother ?” 

For already the woeful ending of 
poor ‘* Prince Charlie’s ” wild inva- 
sion had softened to him all young 
hearts—had softened even the hearts 
of those who would have borne arms 
against his house to the death. 

*« The Chevalier ?—whisht, Katie, ye 
maunna speak treason,” said Mrs 
Stewart, with her softened tone. 
** He’s maybe no a’ that folk could 
desire, this king, but he’s a decent 
man, sae far as I can hear; and ony- 
way, he’s better than a Papish. Ony- 
thing’s better than a Papish. And 
you think the Chevalier wouldna have 
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ken: he would have sanctioned 
muckle waur, be you sure. Popery 
wi’ its coloured vestments, no to 
speak of profane music in the kirk on 
Sabbath days, and prayers read out 
of a book, and the thumbikins and 
the rack in the Castle of Edinburgh, 
and martyrs in the Grassmarket. 
Eh, lassie, ye dinna ken ye’re born!” 

Katie put up her hand sadly to her 
brow, and shook her head. 

** What ails ye, my bairn?” 

‘It’s just my head’s sair, mother,” 
said Katie. 

‘“* Puir bairn—puir thing,” said the 
mother, putting her hand caressingly 
on the soft pale cheek, and drawing 
in the pretty head to her breast. 
**Wha ever heard you mint at a sair 
head before! But Katie, my lamb, ye 
maun e’en do as the lady says—ye 
maun keep up your heart, for mine’s 
near the breaki 0 look at ye, sae 
white as ye ar sae would Wil- 
lie’s be, if he * When ye gang 
owre the green in the morning, Katie, 
mony’s the gowan ye set your bit foot 
upon; but the minute the footstep’s 
past, up comes the gowan’s head as 
blithe as ever, and naebody’s the 
waur. My puir bairn, ye’re young— 
ye dinna ken yet, Katie, how young 
ye are; and ye maun spring up like 
the gowans, my lamb.” 

Katie said nothing in reply ; but 
when at last she withdrew her head 
from her mother’s breast, it was to 
steal into her old corner, and draw 
to her the little wheel and spin. The 
wheel hummed a pensive, plaintive 
song, and Mrs Stewart went softly 
about the room with stealthy steps, 
as if some one lay sick in the house ; 
and Merran in the background 
handled the plates she was washing 
with elaborate care, and, when one 
rang upon another, pressed her teeth 
upon her nether lip, and glanced re- 
verentially at Katie, as if there was 
something profane in the sound. But 
Katie heard it not—she was wander- 
ing with vague steps about the country 
of dreams—now hither, now thither, 
like a traveller in a mist; and at 
last, as the hushed silence continued, 
and through it her wheel hummed on, 
some sudden association struck her, 
and she began to sing. 

Not a sad song—for such is not 
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the caprice of grief—a gay summer 
song, like a bird’s. She sang it to 
the end, only half conscious of what 
she was doing; while Mrs Stewart 
turned away to the open door to wipe 
her eyes unseen; and Merran looked 
on with awe from the background, 
believing her senses had failed her. 
But her senses had not failed her. 
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‘¢ Mother,” said little Katie, as she 
snapt the thread on the wheel, and 
finished her hank of yarn—* mother, 
I'll spin nae mair the day—it’s no 
time yet—I would like to do some- 
thing else; but I’m gaun to keep up 
my heart.” 

And Katie put up her hand to dry 
the last tear. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


These long days wear away, one 
cannot tell how—so long, so pitiless- 
ly long !—from the sweet fresh hour 
when the sun begins to stealin through 
the pointed window, and Katie, lying 
awake, hears Merran begin to stir 
below, and catches the whispering 
sound of fragments of song and old 
tunes, which she sings under her 
breath ; until the sunsetting, when 
the dewy shadows fall lengthened 
and drawn out the grass, and 
the skies have em that per- 
fect rest which only to the 
evening. But days do go by 
noiselessly, a silent procession, and 
Katie is keeping up her heart. 

For she has a letter—two letters— 
saying these same often - repeated 
words to her; and Willie’s encour- 
agement is the more likely to have 
effect for the words that follow it. 
“‘ Dinna let your heart down, Katie,” 
writes the pressed sailor, ‘ for if I can 
but. aye believe ye mind me, I fear 
no trouble in this world. I’m stout, 
and young, and able for work, and I 
have it in me to be patient when I 
mind what ye said that weary night 
we parted. Only tell me you're no 
grieving about me ;—that’s no what I 
mean either; but say again what ye 
said yon night, and I'll be as near con- 
tent as I tan be till I’m home again.” 

So she is keeping up her heart, poor 
Katie! with no very great success at 
first; but these days wear away, the 
longest of them, and now she grate- 
fully hails the darkness when it comes 
a half-hour earlier, and thinks it a 
relief. Time and the hour;—but some- 
times she sits listlessly in the kitchen 
of the Milton, and looks at the clock 
—the slow, punctual, unhastening 
dial, with every second gliding from 
it, rounded and perfect like a mimic 
globe. Time is short, say the people; 
but you do not think so if you watch 


those slow methodical seconds, and 
note how that little steel finger, which 
you can scarcely see, has to accom- 
plish its gradual round before one 
minute is gone. Katie has no watch 
to observe this process on, but she 
looks at the unwearying clock, and 
her heart sinks; for if all the hearts 
in the world broke, with yearning to 
hasten it, still, beat by beat, would 
move that steady pulse of time. 

It was August now, and the har- 
vest had begun. John Stewart, with- 
out any pretence of being a farmer, 
had ‘a pickle aits” in one corner, 
and “a pickle whait” in another; 
and Merran’s services were required 
out of doors, so that the mother and 
daughter were left much alone. 

Near the door, within sight of the 
sunshine, and within reach of those 
far-off merry sounds which tell of a 
band of shearers in the neighbour- 
hood, Katie is sitting at the wheel. 
She has put off the dress she usually 
wears, and this is a plainer one—more 
fit, her mother thinks, for everyday 
use at home—made of linen woven of 
two different shades of blue, a dark 
and a light, in equal stripes. The 
black laced apron is laid aside, too, 
and thre are little narrow frills round 
this one, which is the same as the 
gown; and a plain white linen cuff 
terminates the sleeve, instead of the 
cambric ruffles. But the wheel goes 
round busily, and Katie is singing— 
keeping up her heart. 

In the corner, between the fire and 
the window—the usual place for the 
wheel—lounges Janet, fulfilling with 
devotion her purpose in paying this 
visit, which was ‘‘ to have a crack” 
with her mother. Alick has sailed 
some time ago; and his young wife, 
with no children yet, nor any domes- 
tic cares to trouble her, further than 
putting into some degree of order her 
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two small rooms, has acquired a 
great habit of lounging and having 
** cracks.” The key of her house is 
in her pocket, and Janet has not the 
least . affection for the unemployed 
wheel at home. 

‘“‘ It’s awfu’ dreary living in the 
town folks’ lane,” said Janet, lounging 
and yawning. 

‘“* What do ye gie thae great gaunts 
for, ye idle cuttie?” asked Mrs 
Stewart. 

“Weel, but what am I to do? and 
I’m whiles no weel, mother,” said 
Janet with importance. ‘I wish 
Alick had bidden still, and no gane to 
the sea.” 

** And what would have come o’ 
you and your house then?” said her 
mother. ‘ Woman, I would rather 
spin for siller than sit wi’ my hands 
before me, gaunting like that!” 

‘“*Eh, losh! wha’s yon?” exclaimed 
Janet. 

There was no great difficulty in 
ascertaining, for immediately Lady 
Anne Erskine stood on the threshold 
of the Milton. 

““Oh, Katie, why do you stay so 
long away?” said Lady Anne, taking 
both her favourite’s hands into her 
own. ‘ Mrs Stewart, I’ve come to 
ask you for Katie. Will you let her 
come home with me?” 

‘I’m sure you're very kind, my 
lady,” said the evasive mother. 

“Tam not kind—but I am alone, 
Mrs Stewart, and I care for nobody 
half so much as for Katie: we have 
been together all our lives. Let her 
come with me to Kellie. Katie, will 
you come?” 

** And I'll put my key in my pouch, 
and come hame and help ye, nother,” 
said Janet in an aside. 

Katie looked doubtfully from Lady 
Anne to her mother—from her mother 
back to Lady Anne; and putting her 
wheel softly away with one hand, 
waited for a decision. 

‘If it would do ye good, Katie— 
would you like to gang to Kellie, my 
woman?” 

* And it’s aye taupie and cuttie to 
me—ne’er a better word,” said Janet, 
under her breath. 

‘If she wearies we'll send her 
back,” said Lady Anne eagerly. ‘‘The 
carriage is waiting on the road, and 
there’s Bauby sick with wishing for 
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you, Katie. Mrs Stewart, you'll let 
her come?” 

The carriage indeed stood on the 
high-road, grandly glittering under 
the sun, and with already some ad- 
miring children from West Anster 
school standing round the impatient 
horses. Mrs Stewart could not resist 
the splendour. 

‘¢ Weel, bairn, weel! away and get 
on your things—dinna keep Lady 
Anne waiting.” 

And Katie, looking out to nod and 
smile to Bauby Rodger, who stood on 
the bridge over the burn waiting to 
see her, ran up stairs with something 
like a glow of pleasure on her face, to 
put on once again her cambric ruffles 
and her silken mantle. 

‘** Will ye no come in and take a 
bite of something, Bauby?” said 
Janet, stealing out to speak to the 
maid, while her mother engaged the 
lady within. 

** Was’t her 






s singing? the 
dear bairn!” s y, With glisten- 
ing eyes. ‘It me in heart to 
hear her; for, puir thing, she’s had a 
hard beginning.” 

‘* Mony a man’s been pressed as 
guid as Willie Morison,” said Janet, 
tossing her head; ‘but ye spoil 
Katie amang ye. Are ye no gaun to 
see your ain sister, Bauby, and her 
man away?” 

“ Ay, I’m gaun,” said Bauby 
shortly, not thinking it necessary to 
mention what Peggie did next day to 
all the town, that her whole hoarded 
year’s wages came with her to help 
the ‘“ sair warstle” with which the 
wife of the pressed sailor was main~ 
taining her children; ‘‘ but Peggie’s 
come to years, and has her bairns. 
Aweel I wat they’re an unco handfu’, 
puir things ; but it’s a grand divert to 
grief to have them to fecht for. Noo, 
the bit lassie!” * 

Janet put her hand in her pocket 
to feel that she had not lost her key, 
and shrugged her shoulders; for 
though very sympathetic at first, her 
patience had worn out long ago. | 

And, to Bauby’s infinite satisfaction, 
“the bit lassie” appeared imme- 
diately, leaning on Lady Anne’s arm, 
and with a healthful, pleasant glow 
upon her face. ; 

“For, Bauby,” whispered Katie, 
as she shook hands with her, and 
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passed on through the field to the 
waiting carriage, ‘I’m keeping up 
my heart.” 

‘* And blessings on you, my bairn,” 
said Bauby, wiping her eyes; for she 
had seen the tears in Katie’s which 
did not fall. 

The two friends—for, in spite of all 
differences of rank and manners, such 
they were—drove on for some time 
in silence, along that sea-side highway, 
running level with the sunny Firth. 
On such a day last year, and in the 
same harvest season, they had tra- 
velled together to Edinburgh; but 
both, since then, had learned and 
suffered much. 

Quiet, silent Anne Erskine! No 
one knew how your heart beat—with 
what strange, chivalrous enthusiasm 
your whole frame thrilled—when the 
Prince passed through the grand old 
Edinburgh street, and, with the grace 
of his race, bowed under your window 
to the crowds th ered him; for 
utterance was né mn to the Ode 
which burned in r heart, and no 
one knew that hour had been, and 
was gone—the climax of your youth. 
No one dreamed that upon you, who 
were not born a poet, the singing 
mantle and the garland had come 
down in an agony, and only the harp 
been withheld. But it was withheld— 
though you still cannot forget the 
stormy cadence of the music, which 
rushed through your brain like the 
wind, carrying with it a wild grand 
mist of disordered words. ‘They 
never became audible in song or 
speech toother ears than yours—could 
not, had you laboured for it night and 
day ; but still you remember them in 
your heart. 

And since then the hero of this 
dream has been a fugitive, with only 
the wildest of mountain fastnesses, 
the truest of poor friends, to guard 
him ; and eyes of Whigs, which would 
have fiercely flashed upon his soldiers 
in the battle, have wept tears for 
Prince Charlie in the flight. But no 
one knows what tears you have wept, 
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gentle Lady Anne! nor how the 
grand tumult of yonder climax hour 
still echoes and sighs about your 
heart in a wail of lamentation ;—sighs 
gradually dying away—echoes long 
drawn out, merging into the calm of 
the natural life; but you can never 
forget the inspiration which no one 
knows but you. 

And little Katie there, silently 
leaning back in her corner. Katie 
has had her heart awakened into con- 
sciousness in another and more usual 
way ; and Katie has the larger expe- 
rience of the two—not of Love and 
Grief alone, these common twin- 
children of humanity, but of the 
graver discipline which puts into our 
hands the helm and rein of our own 
hearts. <A wilful girl but a little 
while ago—now a woman with a con- 
scious will, subduing under it the 
emotions which are as strong as her 
life ;—learning to smile over her tears 
for the sake of others—learning not 
only to counterfeit calmness, but to 
have it, for the sake of those who 
break their hearts to see her suffer ;— 
practised to restrain the power of sor- 
row—to keep up, with many a strug- 
gle, the sinking heart. All these re- 
sults, and the efforts which have led 
to them, are unknown to Lady Anne, 
who has no rebellious feelings to re- 
strain; so that Katie has made the 
furthest progress in the training of 
actual life. 

“You're better now, Katie,” said 
Lady Anne tenderly. 

‘“* Yes, Lady Anne,” was the 
answer; and Katie for an instant 
drooped her head. ‘* Yes, I’m better; 
Lady Anne,” she repeated, looking 
up with a smile; ‘and I'll be glad, 
very glad, to see Kellie again.” ; 

‘My poor little Katie!” said good 
Anne Erskine, taking the little soft 
hand into her own—and a tear fell on 
hers—a tear of confidence, telling 
what Katie would not tell in words. 

** But, Lady Anne, dinna be vexed 
for me—for I’m keeping up my 
heart.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


“T'll never forget you, Willie, if it 
should be twenty years!” 

Is it fear of yourself—forebodings 
of an inconstant heart which bring 


these words again, Katie Stewart, to 
your lips and to your mind? Time 
and the hour have run their delibe- 
rate course through five long twelve- 
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months ;—a blank eventless plain, 
which looks brief, as you turn back 
upon it, for all so weary it was, as 
step by step you paced its dreary 
ways. And some one walks beside 
you, through this long avenue towards 
Kellie. Is it that you fear yourself, 
Katie Stewart?—is it that already 
your word is broken—your heart a 
conscious traitor? 

It is an autumn night, with such a 
pale sky loaded with such black 
clouds as those which overspread the 
world nearly six years ago when 
Katie was betrothed—and the wind in 
fitful gusts whirls and sighs about the 
great trees overhead, and, snatching 
again from the boughs these yellow 
leaves, drops them, like love-tokens, 
at her feet. A melancholy wind— 
yet it brightens the eyes and flushes 
the cheek against which it spends its 
strength; and though autumn wails 
and flies before it, with the chill 
breath of winter pursuing her track, 
yet the windows glow in castle and 
cottage, and hearths grow bright with 
a radiance kinder than the very sun. 
So ‘that the song within rises on the 
wailing without, and drowns it; and, 
as it is a life we wot not of, which 
makes us tremble in presence of the 
dead, so the winter garments which 
the earth and we put on are but so 
many blithe assurances that summer 
comes again. 

And Katie Stewart is no longer a 
girl; but her three-and-twenty years 
have sobered her little, though the 
mother in the Milton at home reflects, 
not without shame, that at three-and- 
twenty “a bairn of mine!” still 
bears her father’s name. The little 
pretty figure moves about with as 
little constraint, as little heaviness, 
as when only seventeen years had 
fallen upon it in sunshine; and peace 
is shining in the blue eyes, and health 
on the soft cheek. More than that; 
for still the favourite in Kellie Castle 
will have her own way—and has it— 
and still the eerie gallery rings with 
her blithe step and blither voice; 
and as well pleased as ever does 
Katie contemplate the delicate ruffles 
at her sleeve, and the warm mantle 
of scarlet cloth, with its rich tassels 
and silken lining, which has replaced 
for winter comfort the pretty cloak 
of silk and lace. _ For these five years 
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have made it no longer hard to keep up 
her heart ;—and has she forgotten ? 

Some one walks by her side through 
the avenue, stooping down just now 
to make out if he can what that mur- 
mur was, which he could faintly hear 
as she turned her head aside. And 
this is no merchant-sailor—no yeo- 
man laird; for even in the dimness 
of the twilight, you can see the dia- 
mond glitter on his finger through the 
rich lace which droops over his hand. 
His right arm is in a sling, and his 
face pale—for not long ago he was 
wounded ;—a fortunate wound for him, 
since it removed the attainder under 
which he lay, and suffered him to 
return to his own land. 

For the rebel of the 45, languishing 
in a far country, could not see his own 
race in battle with a foreign enemy 
without instinctively rushing to join 
his native ranks. Very true, they 
fought for King George —in name, 
at least, of re setae but, truer, 
they were Sc en, Englishmen, 
his own blood and kin, and he could 
not fold his hands and look on. Des- 
perately wounded he had been in the 
first battle, and in pity and admiration 
they sent Sir Alexander home. 

Sir Alexander! The young knight 
who sent you the white roses, Katie 
Stewart—who woke many a startling 
thought and fancy in the girlish free 
heart which questioned with itself if 
this were the hero. Now, tried by 
some troubles—the fiery young spirit 
mellowed and deepened—the spells 
of patriotism and loyalty—desperate 
courage and present suffering, to 
charm to him the enthusiast mind ;— 
how is it now? 

But you scarcely can tell by this 
that Katie says, under her breath, as 
she looks up toward the sky, “If it 
were twenty years!” 

The firelight shines brightly through 
the uncurtained window of the west 
room, but no Lady Anne is there 
when Katie enters; for already there 
are lights in the great drawing-room, 
and servants go about busily, pre- 
paring for the party which is to meet 
within its haunted bounds to-night. 
Lady Anne is still in her own room, 
but her toilette is already completed ; 
so that Bauby Rodger, who stands 
here before the fire, has come in quest 
of Katie, to ascertain that she is “ fit 
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to be seen;”"—for again Katie must 
take her embroidery frame, and her 
seat in a corner of the great drawing- 
room, for her own pleasure and Lady 
Anne’s. 

Glowing from the cold wind is 
Katie’s face, and her eyes sparkle in 
the light like stars. But this brilliant 
look brings a cold misgiving to Bauby 
Rodger’s heart ; and as she looses the 
scarlet hood which comes closely 
round the face of the little beauty, 
and puts back the curl which in this 
light actually gleams and casts a 
reflection like gold, she thinks of the 
young sailor fighting upon the sea, 
and sighs. 

‘* What way do you sigh, Bauby ?” 

“What way do I sigh?” Bauby 
shook from the pretty cloak one or 
two raindrops which it had caught of 
the shower which now began to patter 
against the windows. ‘* Weel, ane 
canna aye tell; but it’s no sae lang 
since ye sighed whiles yoursel, when 
there lookit tobe little enough reason.” 

“But ane can aye tell what it’s 
about when ane’s angry, Bauby,” 
said Katie Stewart. 

‘“* And what should I be angry for? 
It’s no my place, Miss Katie. Ilka 
ane kens best for themsel when it’s 
the time to sigh and when it’s the 
time to smile, and young folk havena 
auld memories: it’s no to be expected 
of them. I’m no that auld either 
mysel—though I might be the mother 
of twa or three like you; but there’s 
folk dwells in my remembrance, Katie 
Stewart—dwells—like them that bide 
at hame. I’m blithe o’ ye getting up 
your heart—ne’er heed me;— but 
whiles—I canna help it—I think upon 
them that’s awa.” 

And Katie Stewart spoke not, an- 
swered not, but, drawing the lace on 
her apron slowly through her fingers, 
looked down into the glowing fire and 
smiled. 

What did it mean? Bauby looked 
at her wistfully to decipher it, but 
could not meet her eye. Was it the 
smile of gratified vanity—was it the 
modest self-confidence of truth? But 
though Bauby began straightway to 
arrange this shining golden hair, on 
which still other rain-drops glimmer 
like diamonds, the smile eludes her 
comprehension still. 

“Tl go and get my gown,” said 
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in the glass, and proclaimed herself 
satisfied ; ‘‘ and ye’ll help me, Bauby, 
to put it on.” 

** Ay, gang like a guid bairn; and 
yell get some rose-water for your 
hands on the little table in the win- 
dow ; but there’s nae fire in your ain 
room, and it’s wearing cauld—dinna 
bide lang there. Weel, weel,” said 
Bauby Rodger, leaning her arms on 
the mantelpiece, and looking down 
with perplexed eyes to the fire, as 
Katie went away—* nae doubt, if she 
did better for hersel it would be my 
pairt to rejoice; but when I mind 
that bonnie lad, and sae fond as he 
was about her—as wha could help 
being fond o’ her ?—I scarce can thole 
that she should take up wi’ anither; 
but it’s the way of the world.” 

And again Bauby sighed—so great 
a sigh that the flame of the lamp 
flickered before her breath, as before 
some fugitive gale. 

In a few minutes the subject of 
her thoughts returned, carrying over 
her arm her grand gala dress. It 
was quite a superb dress for Katie 
Stewart—almost as fine, indeed, as the 
one Lady Anne is to wear to-night, 
and quite as splendid as that famous 
gown in which Leddy Kilbrachmont 
was married, though the fame of 7 tra- 
velled through half-a-dozen parishes. 
This white silk petticoat is Leddy 
Kilbrachmont’s gift; and Mrs Stewart 
herself presented to her daughter that 
rich ruby-coloured silken gown. It 
was to have been Katie’s wedding 
gown had all things gone well, and 
has lain for several years unmade, in 
waiting, if perhaps it had been needed 
for that occasion. But Katie is 
three-and-twenty, and her marriage 
day seems as far off as ever, while 
still her bridegroom bears, far away, 
the dangers of the sea and of the war ; 
so the gown is made, that in the Lady 
Erskine’s parties Katie may be pre- 
sentable, and Lady Erskine herself 
has added the ruffles of lace to those 
graceful sleeves. 

The gown is on, the lace carefully 
draped over the round white arms ; 
and Bauby stands before her, smooth- 
ing down the rich folds of the silk, 
and shedding back those little rings 
of short hair which will escape and 
curl upon Katie’s temples. 
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‘‘ Now ye’re gaun in—ye’re gaun 
in,” said Bauby, looking with troubled 
eyes into her favourite’s face, ‘‘ and 
ne’er a ane kens what mischief may 
be done before ye come out o’ that 
room this night.” 

But Katie only laughed, and lifted 
the little embroidery frame which was 
to go with her into the great drawing- 
room. 

Again a room full of those graceful 
noble people,—itself a noble room, 
with family portraits on its walls, 
some of them fine, all of them bear- 
ing a kindly historical interest to the 
guests who counted kin, through this 
lady and that, with the house of 
Kellie ; and again a brilliant stream 
of conversation, which dazzles Katie 
less than it once did, though with 
natural delicacy she still takes little 
part, but remains an amused observer, 
a quiet listener, looking up from her 
work with bright intelligent glances 
which make the speakers grateful; 
and there, like her shadow, with a 
scarf binding his disabled arm, and 
his face as interesting as a handsome 
pale face can be,—there, again, stands 
Sir Alexander. 

Look up into his face, Katie Stewart 
—look up, as you could not do on 
yonder beautiful autumn night, when 
Lady Colville’s crimson curtains 
threw their ruddy shade upon your 
face, and made him think you blushed. 
It may be that you blushed—blushes 
of the imagination, harmless and 
without peril; but now the colour on 
your cheek is steady as the soft tints 
of a rose, and you look up with 
candid open eyes into his face. He 
speaks low ; but, though your voice is 
never loud, you give him answers 
which others hear—frankly, without 
even the hesitation, without the 
downcast glances with which you 
answer theold, lofty, stately gentleman 
who speaks to you now and then with 
kindly smiles ; for that is the head of 
the house of Lindsay, the father of that 
Lady Anne, whom all Scotland shall 
love hereafter for one of the sweetest 
ballads which makes our language 
musical. And you look down shily, 
Katie Stewart, when you speak to the 
Earl of Balcarras, because he is be- 
yond question a grand gentleman, 
of the grandest antique type; but 
you neither hesitate nor look down 
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when you answer Sir Alexander, be- 
cause he is living at Kellie, and you 
see him every day, and have almost 
forgotten that at one time you would 


have made him a hero. He ts a hero 
to all intents and purposes now—a fit 
subject for romance or ballad—brave, 
loyal, unfortunate—an attainted rebel 
once, a free man now, for his valour’s 
sake; but wilful Katie Stewart re- 
members nothing of the white roses 
—nothing of the moonlight night on 
the oriel window—but, leaning her 
little impatient hands upon her em- 
broidery frame, looks up into his face, 
and smiles and talks to him as if he 
were her brother. 

The good, brave, simple, knightly 
heart! this voice has haunted him in 
painful flight and bivouac — has 
spoken audible words to him in the 
fair moonlight of southern lands—has 
been his ideal of comfort and glad- 
ness many a day when he needed 
both ; and this not only because him- 
self was charmed with the young 
fresh spirit, but because those flushed 
cheeks and downcast eyes persuaded 
him that he was the hero, the magi- 
cian to whose mystic touch the 
chords of this harp should thrill as 
they had never thrilled before. And 
it was not all the crimson curtain, 
Katie Stewart—not all; and there was 
a magician at work, breathing pre- 
lude whispers over these wondrous 
strings ;—only the weird hand was 
a hand within yourself, unseen, 
impalpable, and not the hand of 
Alexander Erskine. 

He begins to find this out to-night— 
and well it is only now ; for before, he 
was alone, exiled, distressed, and 
carried about with him this fanciful 
remembrance and affection, like some 
fairy companion to cheer and gladden 
him. Now, it is very true his face 
grows blank, his head droops, and 
uneasily his restless hand moves on 
the' back of the high chair he leans 
on; but many bright faces are round 
him—many hearts are eager to ques- 
tion, to sympathise, to admire. The 
wound will shoot and pain him, per- 
haps through all these winter days, 
and into the spring; but the wound 
is not mortal, and it will heal. 

And Katie Stewart lifts her window 
that night and looks out to the west, 
which the pallid moon is nearing, and 
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smiles—smiles, but tears are there 
withal to obscure her shining eyes’; 
for, as she observes this nightly loving 
superstition, there comes sometimes 
a vague terror upon her that he may 
be lying dreamless and silent upon 
some death-encumbered deck, for 
whom she sends this smile away to 
the far west to shine into his dreams; 
and as she closes her window, and 
sits down by the little table on which 
she has placed her light, the sickness 
of long deferred hope comes flooding 
over her heart, and she hides her face 
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in her hands. Day after day, year 
upon year, how they have glided past 
—so slow that every footfall came to 
have its separate sound, and it seems 
as though she had counted every one; 
and Katie bows her head upon the 
little Bible on her table, and speaks 
in her heart to One whom these years 
and hours have taught her to know, 
but whom she knew not before. 

And then she lays her head on her 
pillow and falls asleep—falls asleep. 
as Bauby Rodger bade her, long ago, 
smiling for his dream’s sake. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


‘“‘ Katie, Katie, your roses take 
long to bloom,” said Lady Anne 
Erskine ; ‘* here is where you began 
last year, and they are not out of the 
bud yet.” 

‘“But Miss Katie has had other 
gear in hand, Lady Anne—your lady- 
ship disna mind,” said Bauby in a 
slight tone of reproof. 

“Tf Bauby had only kept count 
how many yards of cambric I’ve hem- 
med for Lordie,”’ said Katie Stewart ; 
“and look, Lady Anne,—see.” 

For to the ends of a delicate cam- 
bric cravat Katie is sewing a deep 
border of lace,—old rich lace which 
the Lady Erskine, not unmindful for 
herself of such braveries, is expending 
on her son. 

“Well, you know, Katie, I think 
Lordie is too young,” said Lady Anne, 
drawing herself up slightly; ‘* and so 
did Janet when I told her; but no 
doubt Lady Erskine is his mother: 
he’s scarcely thirteen yet—and lace 
like that !” 

“ He’s a bonnie boy, my lady; and 
then he’s Earl of Kellie now,” said the 
maid,—for Lady Anne in these years 
had lost her father. 

“So he is. It makes a difference, 

no doubt; but Janet says if he was 
her son—Katie, what ails ye?” 
_ “Its naething, Lady Anne ; it’s 
just a letter,” answered Katie, who, 
Sitting within reach of the open door, 
had seen the housekeeper appear in 
the. gallery, beckoning and holding 
up the precious epistle: “I'll be 
back the now.” 

And Lordie’s lace fell on the floor 
at the feet of Lady Anne. 
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The good Lady Anne took it up 
gravely, and shook her head. 

‘¢ She'll never be any wiser, Bauby : 
we need not expect it now, you know ; 
and she gets letters from only one 


person. But I think Katie is getting 
over that. She’s forgetting the sailor, 
Bauby.” 


“T dinna ken, my lady,” said 
Bauby mournfully, as, kneeling om 
the carpet with a round work-basket 
before her, she pursued her occupa- 
tion, unravelling a mass of bright 
silks, which lay matted in seemingly 
hopeless entanglement within the 
grasp of her great hands. 

“ But I think so, Bauby; and I 
think Sir Alexander likes her. If he 
sought her—though it would be a. 
poor, poor match for an Erskine—- 
she surely would never think of the 
sailor more.” 

Bauby lifted her head indignantly ; 
but Lady Anne’s mild eyes were cast 
down upon her work, and the flaming 
glance did no execution. 

* Ane disna ken, my lady; it’s ill 
to judge,” was the ambiguous, oracu-- 
lar reply. 

“But one does know what one 
thinks. Do you not think her mind 
is as free as it used to be ?—do you 
not think she has forgotten him, 
Bauby ?” - 

Bauby was perplexed and unwilling 
to answer—unwilling to confess how 
she feared and doubted for poor Willie 
Morison, now sailing in Lord Col- 
ville’s ship, and as well as a pressed 
sailor could be ; so she bent her head, 
and exclaimed against an obstinate 
impracticable knot, to gain time. 
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It served her purpose; for before 
the knot yielded, Katie came stealing 
into the room with shining wet eyes, 
and some shy triumph and unusual 
pride upon her face. The face itself 
was flushed ; it could not fail to be 
so, for Katie felt the quiet scrutiny 
of Lady Anne, and the eager, im- 
patient glances of Bauby, searching 
her thoughts in her look ; and bright 
shy looks she gave them—first to the 
maid, the most interested, who felt 
her faith strengthened by the glance ; 
and.then to the gentle, solicitous 
lady, who looked tenderly at the 
moisture on her cheek, but laid Lor- 
die’s lace cravat on the table not- 
withstanding, and said, with a slight, 
unconscious censure, 

‘You threw it down, Katie, when 
you went away.” 

“T didna ken, Lady Anne,” said 
Katie, in so low an under tone that 
her friend had to stoop towards her 
to hear, “for I wanted to get my 
letter.” 

The eyes of Bauby brightened, and 
Lady Anne moved with a little im- 
patience on her chair. 

** Well; but there will be no news, 
Katie? I suppose he tells you no 
news ?” 

** Yes, Lady Anne.” 

“Then, Katie, why do you not tell 
me? Has anything happened to my 
brother? Is the young man still in 
Lord Colville’s ship ?” 
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“There’s naething ails my lord, 
~Lady Anne—only he’s been kind to 
Willie; and now—now he’s just 
among the common men nae mair, 
nor the small officers neither—but 
he’s master in a ship himsel.” 

‘* Master in a ship!” Bauby Rod- 
ger sprang to her feet, overturning 
both silks and basket, and the placid 
Lady Anne was sufficiently moved 
to lose her needle. ‘ Master in a 
ship!” 

““He says it disna mean Cap- 
tain,” said Katie, the bright tears 
running over out of her full eyes; 
‘* but it’s Master of the sailing—and 
a man that’s master of the sailing 
canna be far from master of the 
ship. And it’s a sloop of war; but a 
sloop of war’s no like the little trad- 
ing sloops in the Firth, Lady Anne. 
It’s masted and rigged like a ship, 
Willie says, and bigger than that 
weary cutter; and now he’s among 
the officers, where he should be, and 
no a common man.” 

And Katie put down her face into 
her hands, and cried for very joy. 

‘“*She needs nae comfort the noo, 
my lady,” said Bauby in a whisper, 
as Lady Anne drew her hand caress- 
ingly over Katie’s hair: “let her 
greet; for it’s blithe to greet when 
ane’s heart is grit, and rinning owre 
wi’ joy.” 

“Then you can look for my 
needle, Bauby,” said Lady Anne. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


The Lady Erskine began to feel 
considerably encumbered with her 
sister-in-law. At present, with 
many schemes, she was labouring in 
her vocation, receiving and giving 
invitations in an energetic endeavour 
to get poor Anne “ off.” But Lady 
Anne herself had not the least idea 
of getting off: her romance was over 
—a short, wild, unusual one; and 
now the west room with its em- 
broidery frame—the quiet daily walk 
—the frequent visit to Lady Janet 
and her children—and the not unfre- 
quent letters of Lady Betty, sufficed 
to fill with peaceful contentment the 
quiet days of Lady Anne. The poor 
Lady Erskine! She had succeeded 
.in awakening a dormant liking for 


‘her dear sister” in the comfortable 
breast of a middle-aged, eligible, 
landed gentleman, whose residence 
lay conveniently near the Castle. A 
long time it took to make this good 
man know his own mind, and many 
were the delicate hints and insinua- 
tions by which the match-maker did 
her utmost to throw light upon the 
subject. At length a perception be- 
gan to dawn upon him: he thought 
he had found out, the honest man, 
that this mind of his, hitherto, in his 
own consciousness, solely occupied 
with crops and hunts, good wine and 
local politics, had been longing all 
its life for the ‘‘refined compan- 
ionship ” of which Lady Erskine 
preached to him; and as he found it 
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out, he sighed. Still, if it must be, 
it must, and the idea of Lady Anne 
was not unendurable; so the good 
man put on a new wig, like the Laird 
of Cockpen, and, mounting his mare, 
rode cannily to Kellie Castle. 

But Lady Anne, like Mrs Jean, 
said No—said it as quietly, with a 
little surprise, but very little discom- 
posure, and no signs of relenting. 
“ As if men came to the Castle every 
day on such like errands!” said the 
wooer to himself, with some heat, 
and considerable bewilderment, as 
the turrets of Kellie disappeared be- 
hind him, when he went away. 

Still more indignant and injured 
felt the Lady of Kellie; but the cul- 
prit said not a word in self-defence : 
so more parties were given, more in- 
vitations accepted, and Lady Erskine 
even vaguely intimated the expedi- 
ency of visiting London for a month 
or two. Anne was full five-and- 
twenty ; and her sister-in-law never 
looked upon the unmarried young 
lady but with self-reproach, and fear 
lest people might say that she had 
neglected her duty. 

But the parties would not do. Quiet, 
unselfish, sincere, the young ladies 
and the young gentlemen made Anne 
Erskine their friend—confided troubles 
to her—told her of love distresses ; 
young men, even, who might have 
spoken to her—Lady Erskine thought 
—of that subject as principal, and 
not as confidante; but Lady Anne 
felt no disappointment. It is true 
she remembered, with a certain quiet 
satisfaction, that it was her own 
fault she was still Anne Erskine, 
and thought kindly of the good 
man who had generously put it in 
her power to refuse him; but in 
this matter Lady Anne’s ambition 
went no further, and Lady Erskine 
was foiled. 

So, under the high window in the 
west room, Lady Anne sits happily 
at her embroidery frame, and works 
the quiet hours away. She is labour- 
ing at a whole suit of covers for those 
high-backed, upright chairs in Lady 
Colville’s drawing-room—and many a 
pretty thing besides has Lady Col- 
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ville from the same unfailing loom ; 
and rich are those little girls of Lady 
Janet’s, who sometimes tumble about 
this pleasant apartment, and ravel 
the silks with which patient aunt 
Anne makes flowers bloom for them 
upon that perennial canvass. And 
Katie Stewart draws a low chair to 
Lady Anne’s feet, and plays with her 
embroidery frame sometimes; some- 
times, among fine linen and cambric, 
works at garments for Lordie; and 
sometimes, bending those undisci- 
plined shoulders over a great volume 
on her knee, reads aloud to the placid, 
unwearying worker above her, whose 
shoulders own no stoop as her fingers 
no weariness. Or Katie sings at 
her work those songs about Strephon 
and Chloe which poor Sir Alexander 
thought so sweet ; and Lady Erskine, 
pausing as she passes, comes in to 
hear, and_to spend a stray half-hour 
in local gossip, which none of all the 
three are quite above; and Bauby 
Rodger expatiates about the room, 
and makes countless pilgrimages to 
Lady Anne’s own apartment, and 
now and then crosses the gallery, 
visible through the half-open door, 
bearing a load of delicate lace and 
cambric, which she constantly has in 
reserve to be ‘‘ ironed” when she’s 
““no thrang;”—and so they spend 
their life. 

An uneventful, quiet life, sweetened 
with many unrecorded charities—a 
life disturbed by no storms, dis- 
tressed by no hardships—full of peace. 
so great that they hardly knew it to 
be peace, and rich with love and 
kindness into which there entered 
neither passion nor coldness, indiffer- 
ence nor distrust. The sunshine 
came and went; the days, all of one 
quiet sisterhood, passed by with steps 
so soft they left no print. And as the 
days passed, so did the years ;— 
slowly, but you scarce could call them 
tedious; with sober cheer and smiling 
faces, each one you looked on grow- 
ing more mature than that which 
went before ;—and so Time and the 
hour passed on unwearying, and five 
other long twelvemonths glided by 
into the past. 








Ir is trite enough to say “ How 
little do we know ourselves;” and 
because trite, the chances are, it is 
quite true. We are continually rais- 
ing a laugh against the Americans, 
because they are given to swagger a 
little too much, whilst we industri- 
ously forget from what quarter their 
inheritance comes. If an individual 
may be allowed to make a national 
confession with as much indulgence 
as every individual is allowed to make 
his national boasting, let me be treated 
leniently if I venture—thus. There 
is not a more absurdly boastful people 
on the face of the-earth than we, the 
‘* Great English Nation.” We boast 
of everything belonging to us. If 
there be a difference between us and 
our Transatlantic brethren, it is in 
this, that as their boasting takes its 
character from democratic institu- 
tions, our boasting is characterised 
by a dash of aristocratic delicacy. 
Theirs is more vulgar, that is all; 
but, nevertheless, as we are daily 
progressing towards them in politics, 
so are we in this respect, that our 
national swaggering is decidedly im- 
proving in vulgarity. That regards 
the manner of our boasting. The 
matter of it is to be found everywhere, 
and in everything. We boast of 
everything belonging to us, and of 
some few that do not belong to us; 
for swaggering Pride is twin-brother 
to Falsehood. We boast of a pros- 
perity from which millions are run- 
ning away; of a Representative sys- 
tem, which represents not much of 
the sense, but avery large proportion 
of the nonsense of the people; of a 
public morality, at which every man 
individually laughs in his sleeve—to 
which so many elections are giving 
the lie, by a total disregard to the 
morals of their parliamentary can- 
didates. 

We make a very great fuss, and 
ever have done so, about our “ Trial 
by Jury.” A capital thing, indeed, in 
that theory which supposes the bulk 
of mankind quite honest, and quite 
competent. But as public honesty 
lessens, and political heats class men 
into parties, trial by jury may not be 
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the best security to life or property. 
‘* Trial by jury,” by all means, says 
the culprit, knowing there is at least 
one pig-headed brute in the jury-box, 
and perhaps more than one great 
rogue—that villany is so hedged with 
the chicanery of law, and the not 
only permitted, but honoured and 
fostered malignant subtlety of law- 
yers, that there is a very fair chance 
of Honesty being put out of counte- 
nance, and Crime walking off un- 
blushingly, even with a triumphant 
effrontery. O, Ireland — Ireland! 
What is ‘trial by jury” there. A 
pretty boast indeed, that might, as 
it swells in the throat, choke the 
bragging mightiness of England. Bad 
is it, indeed, for a people, when the 
solemnity of law becomes a mockery 
—when the parade of courts, the 
ermine of judges, and all the para- 
phernalia of justice, are only brought 
before a people to represent a farce. 
Law, as it is in its results in Ireland, 
exhibits the mighty doings for little 
ends which will make the present age 
ridiculous to posterity. Even in more 
sober England, is not the virtue of 
trial by jury deteriorating, simply 
because morals are deteriorating, 
knavery more taken under protection, 
and our great Parliamentary charac- 
ter, which should be the mirror 
whereby all institutions should dress 
themselves, a sullied example? We 
are always averring that ‘ Truth 
will prevail”— magna est veritas et 
prevalebit; and we never say this 
so impressively as when we desire 
some falsehood to prevail. And Truth 
does not prevail. On the contrary, 
all our great public acts of this 
our new era, of which we boast so 
much, have been obtained confessedly 
by ‘enormous lying ;” and so much 
is lying in favour that it is an addi- 
tional boast—it is the ornamental 
fringe to the national habit, to the 
cloak of national iniquity. The Re- 
form Bill was fathered by enormous 
lying; so were the successful plottings 
of the Anti-Corn-Law League. The 
latter, having succeeded, think it not 
worth while to deny an iniquity of 
which, indeed, they think it better 
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policy to brag. They laugh in your 
face, and say, How could you be such 
fools as to believe us, and still to think 
there are prophets on the earth? Our 
bragging daily and weekly press teems 
with swaggerings about our “‘ Honest 
Traders,” free or shackled; while the 
universal adulteration of coffee with 
chicory was almost justified, or more 
than justified, by being treated by the 
late Government, in parliamentary 
debate, as a very admissible practical 
joke ;—and not only so, but the privi- 
lege of cheating was with similar 
lightness extended to every other 
trade, by the argument of the noto- 
riety that everything is adulterated. 
“He nuge seria ducunt in mala.” 
A specimen of the truth of this has 
lately been exhibited. In a great 
city, so ill taken was the recent order 
of the Government, prohibiting the 
adulteration, that grocers felt them- 
selves aggrieved, and withheld their 
votes from a candidate professedly in 
favour of Lord Derby’s Government. 

Very bad principles walk about 
our streets and all public ways in 
masks, wearing on their brazen fronts 
large phylacteries of truth and hon- 
esty. ‘To proceed is to give rise to a 
very serious thought, more fit for the 
sermon of a divine than my pen— 
that the “‘ Prince of this world,” who 
is the “father of lies,” has a very 
large and truly governing influence 
in our affairs. It might be continued 
in this strain—as lying was the first 
instrument of temptation—‘ thou 
shalt not surely die,"—and became 
the very principle in our corruption, 
80 it bears still its fruit, it begets 
its many children—and whatever be 
the iniquity, multitudes go about in 
our highways and byways to pro- 
claim, “thou shalt not surely die” 
for it. If we had not too strongly 
active this principle within us, we 
should not have our diversity of opi- 
nions, which are, and which are fur- 
thered by, the moral confusion of our 
Babel tongues. The heathen mytho- 
logy gave their Cerberus his three 
mouths, representing, it may be 
presumed, the three great temptations 
which devour mankind—“ the world, 
the flesh, and the Devil.” Every man 
still makes up his sop of one virtue, 
though he does not always throw it 


into the right mouth, nor know how 
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surely and quickly the other two 
may turn upon him. 

Now, with regard to all this our 
national boasting, we see pride walk- 
ing before, and know who cometh after. 
Pride goes before a fall. We were 
never so proud; and perhaps this 
marks our progressing, and is the 
finger-post to our steps. ‘ Facilis 
descensus.” ‘There are who think all 
will be well, either from a habit of 
indolent thought, or vacuity of 
thought; and they thus admit decep- 
tion into their own minds, and send 
it forth into others. This false hope 
stays honest doing. It is well char- 
acterised by the great historian Thu- 
cydides, wherein he treats of the 
argument of Hope which encouraged 
the Melians. ‘* You trust in Hope, 
and know not her character; Hope is 
never discovered until she hath irre- 
parably deceived.” ‘This is the idea, 
perhaps not the words. When the 
day comes that people lift up their 
hands and say, ‘‘ Who would have 
thought it!” they then, too late, dis- 
cover the world’s false hope to be the 
elder daughter of the Father of lies. 

** Quorsum hee?” Why set up as 
universal censor? Simply because 
the matter touches to the quick of the 
individual man ; because I feel myself 
somewhat progressing towards the 
condition of the nervous gentleman 
who finds too many annoyances come 
home to himself. If a man had but 
a single string of sensitiveness upon 
which only a Paganini might play, 
and he might be at liberty to reserve 
all the rest for himself, things might 
be endured; but when all his strings 
are stretched upon himself, the un- 
fortunate instrument, and many 
cheats are playing upon all, it must 
be expected that he will be a little 
out of tune, and take the relief of 
complaining. The sensitive man was 
never in a worse predicament. He 
knows not what to wear, nor what 
to eat. So that these grave reflec- 
tious—and grave they are—properly 
considered, have arisen from reading 
the last exposure of cheatery, in ex- 
tracts taken from the Lancet. 


“© ADULTERATED CAYENNE PEPPER.— 
The Lancet gives the following results of 
an analysis of twenty-eight samples of 
Cayenne pepper obtained at different 
shops :—‘ That out of the twenty-eight 
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samples of Cayenne pepper subjected to 
analysis, twenty-four were adulterated ; 
that out of the above number four only 
were genuine ; that out of the twenty-four 
adulterated samples,twenty-two contained 
mineral colouring matter ; that red lead, 
often in large and poisonous quantities, 
was present in thirteen samples ; that Ve- 
netian red, red ochre, brick dust, or some 
other analogous ferruginous earths, were 
contained in seven samples ; that cinna- 
bar, vermilion, or sulphuret of mercury, 
was detected in one sample ; that six of 
the samples consisted of a mixture of 
ground rice, turmeric, and Cayenne, co- 
loured with either red lead, or a red fer- 
ruginous earth; that six samples con- 
tained large quantities of salt, sometimes 
alone, but more frequently combined 
with rice and a red ferruginous earth, or 
with red lead ; that -one of the samples 
was adulterated with a large quantity of 
the husk of white mustard seed ; that 
two contained rice only, coloured with 
red lead or a ferruginous earth. As is 
well known, red lead and vermilion, or 
sulphuret of mercury, are highly dele- 
terious substances, both being character- 
ised by the very peculiar circumstance 
that they are not, like the majority of 
other compounds, when received into 
the system, at once eliminated there- 
from, but remain in the body for a con- 
siderable time, gradually accumulating, 
until at length they occasion the peculiar 
symptoms which distinguish their pre- 
sence in large amount. Thus, however 
small the dose taken from day to day, 
the constitution is yet liable, by the re- 
petition of the dose, to be at length 
brought under the influence of the poison, 
and to become seriously affected. But 
the quantity of red lead and mercury 
introduced into the system in adulterated 
Cayenne pepper is by no means incon- 
siderable, since it commonly forms a 
large portion of the article. Some idea 
of the amount of these substances fre- 
quently present may be formed from the 
fact that, in a pinch of cayenne moistened 
and diffused over a white plate, or a 
piece of glass, they may be distinctly 
seen by the eye alone. What punish- 
ment, we would now inquire, ought to 
be inflicted on the parties guilty of the 
crime of mixing these deleterious sub- 
stances with articles of diet? The case 
made out, we submit, is one which, for 
the sake of the public health, strongly 
demands the interposition of the Legisla- 
ture. The man who steals one’s purse 
commits a less crime than he who, by 
tricking our food, robs us of health. In 
a recent leading article we pointed out 
the fact that the law, in its present state, 
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actually offers a remedy, which, if car- 
ried into effect, would to -some extent 
meet the present case. Parties guilty of 
vending adulterated articles of food may 
be proceeded against for the recovery of 
the amount paid for them. We trust 
that some spirited individuals, having the 
welfare of the public at heart, will ere 
long proceed to enforce that remedy.’ ” 


Now, this is frightful enough, and 
likely to make nervous gentlemen of 
us all; but when we remember that 
this is but one exposure out of many, 
coming from the same quarter, we 
all may well say, there is no know- 
ing what to eat or to drink. They 
say, and say sometimes falsely, that 
knowledge is power. It would be 
well if it were a power to help our- 
selves. If such be its discoveries, 
either the world’s common traders 
were once more honest, or ‘ igno- 
rance”’ was really ‘ bliss,” and ‘ ’tis 
folly to be wise.” Being, however, 
made wise, do let us try to be a little 
wiser, and put a stop to universal and 
outrageous cheatery. 

It is impossible to avoid a general 
suspicion of everybody and everything. 
I do verily believe that Prince Humbug 
reigns—that there is no good thing 
advocated but for the value of the 
evil it brings with it, and for the self- 
ish ends it promotes. Thus, the 
universal demand for education on 
the part of the public press—what is 
it for? but that, the more readers, the 
more buyers of newspapers. The 
cry is taken up for the facility of 
making dupes in every direction. 
Educate, educate, say the diurnal, 
the hebdomadal press, that every 
man, woman, and child may read 
(their Bible is the pretence — the 
meaning is) our newspapers. It is 
they who send knowledge-mongerers 
a-mountebanking about the country, 
and setting up their lecture-rooms, 
where the pupils are taught the fan- 
tastic tricks of tumblers; for the 
head is where the heels should be, 
and the heels uppermost, kicking at 
the heavens, in which position the 
heart is out of its place, too near the 
ground, and loses its upward aspira- 
tion. Useful knowledge, says the 
modern schoolmaster, is earth-know- 
ledge. Instinct gave the heathen a 
better notion of this matter— 
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“Os homini sublime dedit, ccelumque 
tueri 
Jussit, et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus.” 


I have heard the new-wisdom folk 
say, that all books should be re-writ- 
ten—that children should be emanci- 
pated from the ferule of King Solo- 
mon, for that he was a bigot and a 
fool, who knew nothing. 

Verily, the * prince of this world,” 
has agents every where—consequently 
the press teems with advertisements 
of “Genuine Articles.” Did you, 
honest reader, ever read one adver- 
“tisement that told you of any deterio- 
ration whatever ? With whom, 
now-a-days, would you like to play odd 
and even in the dark? Would you 
take any man’s brick out of his hand 
as a sample of his house, and take his 
title-deeds without a scrutiny ? When 
next we taunt our Transatlantic 
friends with their ‘‘ smart men,” they 
may fairly retort upon us, that we pay 
“ smart-money” at home for every 
article we buy. Often as I have been 
tempted to take up this subject—our 
boast of superior honesty—lI have ab- 
stained, hardly knowing where to be- 
gin, and doubting how it would be 
borne by a people of traders in all 
ways, or of willing dupes, who admit 
the maxim, and, for its advantages, 
bear the disadvantages— Qui vult 
decipi, decipiatur ;” but at length this 
stinging gnat of Cayenne pepper has 
made up the intolerable burthen, and 
broken the back of my irresolution. 
And though I would fain wait for a 
cooler moment for this peppery argu- 
ment, I do not know when to expect 
it. For, writing now in the midst of 
elections, though the weather is hot, 
the political heats are hotter, and give 
very little promise of abatement— 
threatening greater heats. But as 
people do now, some time of the day, 
seek the shade, and love to be cool, I 
venture upon this sedative of our 
heats. The few truths in these ob- 
servations may at least tend to keep 
down the thermometer of our own 
Overweening pride. They who are in 
the habit of taking large quantities of 
Cayenne are -likely, contrary to their 
expectation, to be quiet enough ; for 
the accumulation of the poison may 
slowly, but surely, give them their 
quietus, however hot and ardent their 
human passions now, while they are 
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heaping lead upon lead in their own 
stomachs, enough for every man to 
supply his own coffin withal. A little 
pepper-dust, duly administered, may 
settle all other heats and animosi- 
ties. 

*¢ Hi motus animorum atque hee certamina 

tanta 
Pulveris exigui jactu compressa quiescant.” 


Which, truly translated, may stand 
for the following advertisement :— 


“ Adulterate pepper, warranted to settle 
The proudest stomachs and most fiery mettle.” 


I perceive that, in many large 
places, certain Milk Companies are 
set up, professing to sell the real ge- 
nuine unadulterated milk. It might 
appear strange that one milk company 
in a town or city should issue such an 
advertisement, and that none of the 
old milk people venture either to take 
offence at the implied charge of adul- 
teration, or venture upon counter- 
advertisements. Not very long ago, 
there was a quarrel between two milk- 
sellers, and one confessed at one of 
the police-offices what he said it was 
no use to deny, that they drew largely 
upon the ‘‘ black cow”—in their trade 
language, the pump. Two gentlemen 
in their walk suddenly came upon a 
milk- boy with his cans. As he looked 
young, they thought they might catch 
him. One of them, therefore, said 
hastily to him, ‘‘ I know you put hot 
water in the milk, it is so different.” 
The boy vindicated himself at once: 
‘‘ No, indeed, sir; we always puts it 
cold.” Let me recommend to milk- 
men, that they should go voluntarily 
before the magistrate of the township, 
and make affidavit that they have not, 
do not, and will not, by themselves, 
or persons employed by them, in any 
way dilute or adulterate the article ; 
and there is very little doubt they 
will get the best custom, most profit- 
able patronage, besides that which 
used to be reckoned money’s worth 
—the preserving a milk-white con- 
science. 

If a man forges a bill, he is trans- 
ported : is he that forges an article of 
consumption less guilty? If a poor 
rogue—I only pity him by comparison 
—obtains a little money under false 
pretences, he is sent to the treadmill 
for cheating an individual. What 
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ought to be done to the general cheat- 
ers, the large, the wholesale impos- 
tors, who obtain the greatest sums 
under false pretences, by cheating 
everybody? ‘There is a legal punish- 
ment for short weights: have the 
authorities yet considered what short 
weight really is? If a grocer sells a 
pound of coffee as coffee, and it is only 
half a pound of coffee and the other 
half chicory, ought not the law against 
short weight to be extended to such 
a case? It is time the Legislature 
should look a little into this matter of 
dishonesty. It would be far better 
that every tradesman should be obliged 
to take out a license, and make his 
affidavit that he will not adulterate 
any goods, than that people should 
so largely and so widely be defrauded; 
and there are none who suffer so 
severely by this free trade in cheatery 
as the poor, buying, as they do, upon 
little credit, both false weight and 
deteriorated and adulterated goods. 
If it be said, this would be an infringe- 
ment upon the liberty of the subject, 
T answer, so much the better ; I would 
have every liberty to cheat suppressed, 
and, for the general protection, as 
well as for the sake of amelioration 
in honesty, I would make the convic- 
tion of these frauds a misdemeanour. 
Perhaps, even by Maga, I may be 
thought outrageously out of the huma- 
nities of the present era; but I will 
out with it. Ido think it a great pity 
that we have abolished the stocks, 
and other personal punishments; nor 
do I believe these abolitions to be at 
all good for the very persons who, in 
former days, would have been subject 
to them. I really am inclined to think 
that a fat grocer, who, as the farce 
says, sands the sugar, waters the to- 
‘bacco, or sells chicory for coffee, and 
then bids his prentices, who do his 
work, come to prayers, would be very 
justly punished by a bastinado on the 
soles of his feet. Ido not see what 
right common cheaters have with 
liberty at all, till they know how to 
use it. The moment it is made to 
answer the purpose of knavery, it 
ought to be put down; and, until put 
down, we live under the tyranny of 
the worst kind of protection. Is it 
not now-a-days oftentimes rewarded? 
So tender is our law in its administra- 
tion to culprits, it is ever upon the 
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stretch of invention to find for them 
loopholes of escape. A man, the 
other day, was sued by the Excise for 
selling cigars upon which no duty had 
been paid. He escaped by his sheer 
dishonesty. He proved that, though 
he sold them as real Havannah, they 
had not an atom of tobacco in them! 
Good Mr Bull, that you are cheated 
in many ways, you too well know; 
but you do not know at all the extent 
of the frauds practised upon you. I 
will say nothing just now about how 
you have been gulled by your own, 
peculiar servants, nor of the canisters 
(supposed to be meat) which you have 
been compelled to sink in the salt sea, 
without hope of making them salt 
provisions ; but I will remind you that 
the coat you wear is devil’s-dust— 
your silk handkerchief is more than 
half cotton—your cotton shirt is thick- 
ened with flour, to make it appear 
(that is, before you have bought it, 
and had it washed) substantial and 
strong. The Cayenne pepper you 
doze yourself with, for the good of 
your health, is red lead and mercury. 
The milk you fancy you take—it is to 
be hopedin no large quantities— though 
Homer says of milk-consumers that 
they are the longest lived, and most 
just of men, and your getting so little 
of the genuine may have something to 
do with a few things not quite on the 
side of honesty in your doings—well, 
I assert this imaginary milk is a ma- 
nufacture altogether which slanders 
the cow, made up of horses’ brains, 
collected from knackers, or at best 
chalk and lime-water. You have been 
labouring under bronchitis: your phy- 
sician has ordered you a mustard plas- 
ter—it was a caput mortuum on your 
chest—it would not rise. Shop after 
shop did you send to: they had all of 
them, they insisted upon it, the ge- 
nuine article ; yet it did not rise. The 
Durham mustard, like a certain Dur- 
ham letter, was a mere sham; you 
found it all turmeric, with something 
more deleterious. You were obliged 
to give up your tea, it was so scarce 
to be had ; you took to coffee, as you 
thought, but you consumed chicory. 
If you do not look a little into these 
things, it will be the worse for you. 
You know you begin to feel your con- 
stitution giving way—to be in quitea 
ticklish condition. You may fall sick 
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—your medicine will be poison. Ten 
to one but you may die for lack of the 
remedy, or for taking it; and should 
it so happen that you die, it is very 
true you will not have to make a wry 
face at your undertaker’s bill. You 
will lie quietly under the items, but 
you will not lie so long; for the cop- 
per nails in your coffin will be nothing 
but tin lacquered with a copper solu- 
tion, to facilitate your dissolution. 
And here, good Mr Bull, I cannot 
forbear to tell you an anecdote which 
I heard myself from a conscientious 
undertaker, and which I verily believe 
to be true in every particular. A very 
few years ago there was a kind of 
hand-in-hand affair of trade between 
two undertakers of two towns not 
very distant from each other. All the 
previous preparations had been made 
—the final closing moment was come 
—when a principal entered the room, 
turned all out excepting his confiden- 
tials, and had all the costlier accou- 
trements of the dead stripped off ; and 
then putting a shilling into the hand 
of one accidentally present, discovered 
that it was not his own man; and 
thus the story became known. Adieu, 
Mr Bull! I scarcely wish to survive 
you for the honour of writing your 
epitaph, Let others inscribe on your 
gravestone— 


“ Semivirumque bovem, semivirumque bo- 
vem.” 


It is very much to be doubted if they 
will give you quite so good a charac- 
ter as I from my heart would wish to 
do at this present time. 

I have, in truth, very little hope for 
you. You are deluded. You know 
not your own condition. You have 
made up your mind to be deluded— 
to delude yourself. You will live in 
crystal palaces, and believe them 
solidas marble. You will swell your- 
self up with windy ideas, and imagine 
you are growing strong and lusty, 
because the veriest quacks tell you so. 
Go on; prosper, if you can; at any 
rate, make a world of business about 
your prosperity, and you will find 
your hands full of nothing, and I fear 
no little of your honesty will have 
slipped through your fingers. You 
are full of business and glorification ; 
and while I see you thus engaged, 
in the general perturbation I must, 
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like Diogenes, be allowed to roll 
about my tub, and make the noise of 
discontent, that I may at least seem 
to be doing something; for there is 
danger in being a drone. ‘The 
People” anathematise them, and 
many think they ought all to be put 
to death. My friend Bull, you are 
in the fever of business, in the ecstasy 
of your imagined superiority. You 
live as in a fair, and shift places as 
actor and spectator as the humour 
takes you. You throw about your 
sugar plums as if they cost you no- 
thing, and think a general hurrahing 
ample payment. I would only just 
remind you of one thing, that there is 
Madness in the Revels, but Reason 
comes a day after the Fair. 

The English merchant and English 
tradesman were once great names. 
They write them so now, when there 
is anything to be obtained by the 
reputation. Every wall is posted with 
advertisements, solely that the sham 
should draw off attention from facts. 
We are so accustomed to hear a mere 
boast given out as truth, that, if we do 
not actually take the imposture for the 
reality, we dismiss Virtue with a 
laugh; we never give her a warm 
support, ‘“‘landatur et alget.” We 
have caught the trick from our im- 
mediate neighbours, and shrug the 
shoulder—admit, if not pay duty to 
the supremacy of humbug. All this 
while, we think, or at least say of 
ourselves, that we are the very best 
Christians in the world, too many of 
us doing not ‘as we would” be, but 
as we are ‘done by.” We compass 
heaven and earth to make proselytes, 
not only to our religion, but to our 
morals and opinions, although, strange 
inconsistency, we have not entirely 
settled any of them; nor are we able 
to give a very coherent account of 
ourselves in any one of these par- 
ticulars. But let me not be fool- 
hardy enough to take upon me to 
count the number of the sands. Yet 
I will say, that if our missionaries 
think it their business to inculcate the 
maxims of British morals—if they be 
worth exporting, they must be taken 
from some unknown depository. I 
will not subscribe my guinea till I am 
better informed. Hitherto, the fact 
has been forced upon thinking people, 
that both our moral and religious 
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exports have been of a very dubious 
character. 

A gentleman, with whom I am very 
intimately acquainted, told me the 
other day, on his return from the 
Mediterranean, that being desirous to 
purchase a shawl and a carpet, he 
requested a lady to accompany him 
to the bazaars, who was well ac- 
quainted with the national characters 
of the traders in the place. First 
they went to the shawl merchant. 
He was a Persian. He asked his 
price: the lady offered one-third. 
Oh, it was impossible. The lady very 
coolly reiterated—one-third. A very 
small advance was made, and the 
shawl was purchased. They then 
went to purchase the carpet—the 
merchant a Turk. He also gave his 
price. Without a moment’s hesitation 
the lady assented. The price asked 
was paid, and the carpet purchased. 
It was one of those which had been 
so much admired in our Great Ex- 
hibition. My friend questioned his 
companion upon her extraordinarily 
different treatment of the two traders. 
Her reply was to this effect—the 
Persians never tell truth, the Turks 
never tell lies. The Turk puts his 
price conscientiously, and never 
abates ; the other never obtains the 
price he asks but from dupes. ‘* Look 
on this picture and on this.” I am 
sorry to publish in Maga that it is 
my belief, that it would be very ad- 
vantageous to us, if, upon the prin- 
ciple of Free Trade, every nation 
should send to another what,is most 
wanted, and what it can best spare; 
that it would be a very advantageous 
barter, if, while we are sending out 
to the Turks so many religious mis- 
sionaries, they would be pleased to 
send us a few moral missionaries. We 
might, indeed, then somewhat differ 
from the Medes and Persians in this, 
that if our practices rather resemble 
theirs than those of the Turks, they 
will not be after the character of their 
laws, which alter not. 

There were two faggot-sellers : they 
met over a pint. “‘1 can’t think,” says 
one, ‘for the life of me, how it is 
you sells them at that figure, and gets 
anything by ’em, for I can’t; and yet 
I steals the wood.” ‘ Ay,” replied 
the other, “but I steals the faggots.” 
It is really to be feared that, in some 
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go to the wall. I actually know of 
an industrious woman who set up a 
little shop, and was obliged to give 
it up, because it went against her 
conscience to cheat. A man in the 
employ of a friend of mine made 
this confession, that he began life 
with a fair honesty, but was always 
poor. At last he thought it would 
not do; so, said he, I took to stealing 
a bit. But that did not answer 
neither, for he got into prison. ‘Then 
what do you do now, John?” said his 
worthy employer. ‘‘ Well,sir,” wasthe 
ready reply, ‘' I do now miz it.” The 
other day I read some statistical 
accounts of the metropolis, wherein 
it appeared that there are in London 
two hundred and forty thousand pro- 
fessional rogues, thieves, and ed genus 
omne, besides, of course, the unpro- 
fessional, whom common roguery does 
not admit of the fraternity. This 
statement is enough to frighten 
country folk, and deter them from 
setting foot within reach of such a nest 
of hornets. Many a one upon his 
first entrance in the great world, the 
Wen, is immediately tossed into a bed 
of fleas, or ten times worse, and finds 
his purse missing in the morning, or 
very soon after. And here, a little 
to digress, let it be observed, that there 
is a field open to the sanitary com- 
mission that they will do well to 
enter upon, much more important 
than sewers. They say there are 
vermin enough in some London lodg- 
ing-houses, where, if one farthing 
should be given for every individual 
of the disgusting species, the amount 
would exceed the National Debt. It 
will be said this is no iniquity—only 
a misfortune. Perhaps so—it is only 
given as a digression; and yet the 
proprietors make very solemn asser- 
tions that there is no such thing 
within their dwellings; and some 
protest, as a grievance, that the 
gentleman must have brought them 
all himself, though his portmanteau 
and carpet-bags would not hold 
them. He might show the impossi- 
bility by weight and measure, as the 
maid did, who, when charged by her 
mistress with letting the cat eat a 
pound of butter, put the cat in the 
scales, and proved she only weighed 
three-quarters of a pound. Brazen- 
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faced impudence can put on any in- 
credulity. 

“‘ For goodness’ sake, make haste,” 
cried out a gentleman on the stairs of 
a hotel, after having collected the 
house by calling out murder—“ for 
goodness’ sake, make haste, or the 
bugs will throw me over the ban- 
nisters.” 

I said that we are at a loss what 
to eat, what to drink, and what to 
put on. And yet this is not all. 
Trades have accepted the motto, 
‘Seem, and not be.” Grieved am I 
to say it—literature and the arts do 
not escape. Both are given to pur- 
loining, to puffing, to self-reviewing, 
to cutting, to slashing, to living upon 
other men’s thoughts; and, by pour- 
ing, as it were, out of one phial into 
another, with a little adulteration, 
pass off the compound as original. 
The arts may be called ‘ Fine,” 
because peculiarly liable to such fine 
dilutions. The secrets of picture 
making are only learnt by experience. 
It costs much to have a taste, and 
pursne it; yet, to be anything in 
this all-knowing world, taste you 
must have. Mr Somebody, the great 
dealer, has an undoubted original. 
He overshoots his mark—it does not 
sell. He puts it in a case, directs it 
“To His Majesty the King of —— ;” 
perhaps it is forwarded and returned. 
Be that as it may, still it is in its 
case—the case in a conspicuous pas- 
sage, the directions very large and 
plain, ‘‘ To His Majesty,” &c. The 
great connoisseur, and perhaps public 
caterer, is invited to see other pic- 
tures—sees the case. ‘* What have 
you here?” ‘* Oh—the so-and-so.” 
“What! you are not going to send 
it out of the country? Well, keep it 
awhile—we will try to have it.” He 
departs. It is more than probable 
the picture— perhaps, too, a very 
good one—may soon find its way into 
the National Gallery, or some great 
collection. The fraud is the thing. 

The whole nation, with and with- 
out taste, féted and applauded Mar- 
shal Soult as if he had possessed the 
genius to paint his Marillos, or at 
least had come by them honestly. I 
do not remember any stir being made 
about the unprincipled way in which 
they were obtained, though the facts 
were acknowledged. The truth is, 
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we are less sensitive than our fore- 
fathers as to the touch of honesty 
and dishonesty. I cannot but admire 
the ingenuity with which one con- 
noisseur worked off disgust at the 
transaction, and turned it into a gra- 
tification. ‘‘ I always,” said he, ** look 
at those pictures with extraordinary 
pleasure, because they saved some 
lives.” ‘Saved some lives?” said a 
friend to this philanthropist. ‘* Yes ; 
it was known they were concealed— 
the monks had ropes about their 
necks—were on the point of being 
hanged—the" pictures were discover- 
ed, and the lives saved.” Now, are 
any ignorant how these pictures came 
into the Marshal’s hands? and for 
what large sums they got out of his 
hands? I am sorry to say that public 
approbation, or lack of disapproba- 
tion, seems to justify and ‘* marshal 
the way” that all the trade ‘ should 
go.” ‘The public was treated, some 
time ago, with a confession of a painter 
of some note, who, finding himself run 
down by his brethren, wrote his de- 
fence, by exposing a general prac- 
tice, and told of the many works at 
small price by his hand, which were 
warranted to pass as the works of 
the hands commissioned. 

But as I believe the body of our 
respectable artists are free from traffic 
of this or any other unworthy kind, 
though often tempted, I will lay no 
But 
I will tell you, honest Maga, what an 
artist told me the other day, and he 
gave me permission to tell it. He 
had a very near relative, a painter of 
great note and deserved fame,- who 
died. His works became exceedingly 
valuable, as testified by public sales. 
Well—my friend, the narrator, was 
the executor; and soon after the in- 
creased value of the works was ascer- 
tained, six dealers from London, Bir- 
mingham, Nottingham, and Wis- 
beach called upon him, each sepa- 
rately with his proposal—namely, to 
have the pictures by the deceased 
artist copied, and offering large re- 
muneration if he would authenticate 
them as originals. Besides this, he 
told me two pictures had been re- 
ferred to him for authentication, as 
sold by dealers, with the name of the 
deceased in the corner, which he, the 
narrator, had himself, and not long 
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before, painted. The Christian name 
had been altered. Thus it appears 
that fraud is practised upon all our 
senses—all our wants; not only on 
what we eat, drink, and wear, but 
on what we see, and as to what we 
hear. The “father of lies” has 
busy-tongued agents everywhere ; 
and so indifferent are people about 
fraud and dishonesty, that they even 
boast of malpractices. A friend told 
me that he travelled in a railway 
carriage with two men, who told 
openly of their electioneering tricks, 
that they were agents in the Liberal 
interest, how they had manufac- 
tured votes, kept off adverse voters, 
got up mobs, and that they were 
then on their.way to a large city; 
and without disguise entered into de- 
tail of the iniquities to be by them 
performed. 

No one will be astonished that such 
trickeries are resorted to. It is the 
open acknowledgment of it which I 
consider an index of the moral baro- 
meter. There is a positive growing 
itch for roguery. What a to-do there 
is made about culprits! how often 
are they considered and patronised as 
heroes! This passion for vice was 
recently rendered demonstrable to a 
most extraordinary degree—every one 
remembering the disgusting tale of 
the black beggar and the abandoned 
young woman who lived with him. 
And yet, so attractive is vice over 
virtue, that very numerous applica- 
tions were made to the Lord Mayor, 
as his lordship publicly asserted, with 
proposals to marry her; ‘and these 
were made not by the lowest, but by 
tradesmen and others. The fact is 
truly astounding. There are diseased 
minds as diseased appetites, that have 
@ craving after moral poison. For 
the credit of human nature, one would 
almost wish that the Lord Mayor had 
suppressed the fact. 

But it will be said, these are not 
the things of which we boast. Per- 
haps not; but if these things become 
common, admissible to the public eye, 
and are treated of lightly, we surely 
have the less reason to boast of our 
general progress towards all that is 
good. Crimes increase upon us, and 
murder stalks in Ireland unblushingly 
amongst the whole population—does 
its particular work, and not a hand is 
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raised to arrest it. We, the greatest 
nation on the earth, as we delight to 
be called, have the sore of Ireland 
eating into our constitution—are com- 
pelled to favour rebellion, as we too 
often have done, by rewards, by pre- 
ferments ; and, forgetting all this our 
disgrace at home, talk very largely 
of our power and dominion many 
thousand miles off. What wondrous 
boasters, too, we are about our “ glo- 
rious constitution,” which is not the 
least like what it was when it was 
first set up as our boast. We go on 
with the cuckoo cry, without in the 
least knowing what it is we are laud- 
ing, nor at all sure that it will be 
to-morrow what it is to-day ; and we 
are, as a nation, so conceited as to 
believe that we alone are able to set 
up constitutions for all nations on the 
earth ;—and our manufacture in that 
kind, where we can inflict it, is upon 
a par with our devil’s-dust which we 
export with it. How indignant was 
the larger portion of our daily and 
weekly press at the coup de état in 
France! and what sudden virtue did 
they affect, and abhorrence for the 
breaking a constitutional oath, as they 
loved to call it, after the thing sworn 
to had been annihilated totally, till 
there was no constitution left to which 
fidelity could exist as a tangible pro- 
perty ! And did the press do this from 
their virtue? Not a bit of it; but 
because} they are tainted with repub- 
lican principles, which they deny in 
terms, and do their utmost to enforce 
in fact. Have they not been long 
lauding the man, and do they not now 
laud the man’s memory, whose re- 
markable perfidy broke all ties? Who, 
when he put on the property-tax, did 
it with the solemn asseveration that 
he intended it only for a period, and 
subsequently, in the heat of debate, 
furgot himself, and let out that, simul- 
taneously with his imposing it, he 
commenced a system of taking off 
certain taxes, with the intention of 
perpetuating it. They even applauded 
the truth of the statesman who, dat- 
ing from his own mouth his conver- 
sion to Free Trade from a certain 
period, had subsequently to that pe- 
riod spoken most eloquently against 
the repeal, which in his heart he had 
purposed to effect. It is quite fit, 
and in character, that the Free- 
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Traders should erect statues to such 
men as I see they are doing. For 
my own part, whenever I shall see 
such a memorial, I shall feel inclined 
to give it the inscription from honest 
Homer— 


“ExySets yee por xtivos bis “Adee wianoiy, 
Os x'erigov ety xeign tvl geeoly wAdo OF tian.” 


—Il, 1, 312. 


‘For as the gates of Hades I detest 
The man whose heart and language dis- 
agree.”"—COWPER. 


I quote Cowper, though he does not 
express the whole sense of the ori- 
ginal. There is, in the line in Homer, 
not only disagreement between words 
and thoughts, but the evil concealment 
— xevOn en ppeow.” Did all the vitu- 
peration of the President of France, 
by the English press, arise from a 
virtuous indignation—from a sense, a 
nice moral sense, of keeping word, 
faith, or oath ?—nor, in right minds, 
is there much difference between these 
words, if the object of all is truth. 
Not a bit of it. It was a mere pan- 
dering to the republican spirit, which 
they verily believed most palatable 
to their paymasters—the low public ; 
many of them the rich, yet still the 
low vulgar. 

After our Reform Bill had passed, 
what were the first parliamentary de- 
cisions with regard to contested seats? 
How did the press then treat the 
regard to truth and honour, or rather 
the disregard? Acknowledging, as 
they were compelled to do, that deci- 
sions depended, not in the slightest 
degree on the merits of the cases, but 
on the political characters of the 
several committees, there was among 
them all but little of the indignation 
which has been of late so conspicuous 
for culprits, real or supposed, on the 
other side of the water. Our own par- 
liamentary decisions alluded to were 
treated rather as a laughable farce, 
than as they ought to have been, as 
the solemn scenes of a tragedy whose 
last act was and is yet to come. I 
do not here intend to be the champion 
of the French President, nor is it the 
business of any of us, as far as I can 
learn, to pronounce against him. He 
may have done well or ill—the best or 
the worst for France. I only doubt if 
we are in a condition to judge, and if 
any of our public indignation had any 
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virtuous origin whatever. Then, again, 
what political braggarts were we, that 
we were at peace at home when re- 
volutions were abroad, while we had 
been, and were still, the instigators 
of more than half the revolutions. 
And what swaggerings were there of 
a loyalty amongst the very parties 
whose payments went to circulate 
pamphlets perversive of the mo- 
narchy, the aristocracy, and the 
Church, to the tearing to rags and 
tatters the remnant of our constitu- 
tion. And see the detestable sham 
of the Democratic Manchester School. 
While circulating sedition, they pre- 
tend lovingly to follow the Sovereign 
with shouts of profession. Just asa 
kite spreads out its wide wings over 
what it is devouring, so would demo- 
cracy throw its arms round the mon- 
archy, to strangle it. There has been 
a wide bragging that the towns should 
overrule the country. Verily, Eng- 
land teems with braggadocios. 

There is one thing very notable in 
the great Boasters of the press; they 
are always glorifying ‘‘this nineteenth 
century.” They evidently mean to 
say this nineteenth century is the 
most enlightened age of the world 
—in fact, we enlighten it, therefore it 
is enlightened. We have dissipated 
every shadow of darkness to all who 
choose to read what we say—in fact, 
we are emphatically the nineteenth 
century. I observe they employ this 
phraseology whenever facts and argu- 
ments are too strong to combat fairly, 
and they wish to set evident truth 
aside, to dress up some fallacy. Thus 
they say, ‘‘ Are we to be told such 
and such a thing in this nineteenth 
century ?”’—cunningly stating as the 
question what is not the question. 
This figure of impudence is in great 
favour with our swaggerers—it an- 
swers the double purpose of demand- 
ing credit for their own wisdom— 
that there is no wisdom, indeed, 
but what takes its source from their 
heads — and of condemning all who 
differ with them as fools. It is aston- 
ishing how they swell when they 
use this figure. The very rankness 
of their brains helps them; for plant 
there a fallacy or a truism, they grow 
to pumpkins in no time, and sprout 
out the wonder of the nineteenth 
century. The important gentleman 
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who does these things is a very great 
man. He dips his pen in thunder 
and lightning. Some such a one I 
find described in an old play— 


“ How he looks, 
As he did scorn the quorum, and were hungry 
To eat a statesman! las, an office in 
The household is too little for a breakfast ; 
A baron but a morning’s draught, he’ll gulp it 
Like a round egg in muscadine. Methinks 
At every wiping of his mouth should drop 
A golden saying of Pythagoras. 
A piece of Machiavel I see already 
Hang on his beard, which wants but stroak- 

ing out: 

The statutes and the Magna Charta have 
Taken a lease at his tongue’s end.” 


Now, as to this nineteenth cen- 
tury’s superior wisdom I am more 
than sceptical; but I will say no 
more about it, lest I put my head in 
a hornet’s nest. 1 will, however, say 
this, that a more modest age than our 
own was wont to use a far different 
phraseology—such as, ‘‘ There were 
giants in those days.” Even old 


truthful Homer, who wrote of heroes 
of days before him, acknowledged 
the inferiority of the men of his time. 
*“* As men are now, they could not do 


what heroes did then.” But really 
this outrageous conceit is only trick- 
ing up the present age, like a stuffed 
figure of sticks and straw, to be 
thrown into the lumber-room of time ; 
or, if ever brought out, only for con- 
tempt and ridicule. 

I little thought, when I began this, 
to touch upon politics ; but how could 
one treat of national swaggerings 
without coming, however unwillingly, 
direct upon the subject? Here is the 
enormous lie of the big and little loaf 
meeting one at every corner of every 
street. The contest between the Big- 
endians and Little-endians was a vir- 
tuous contest in comparison with that 
of the Big-loafians and the Little- 
loafians. All England is perambu- 
lated between the two monsters of the 
old puppet-show, ‘‘ Big-mouth” and 
** Little-mouth” in coalition. For 
every bouncer Big-mouth swallows 
before the gaping multitude, he lets 
out a bigger; while Little-mouth is 
shown up in derision; and thus, as of 
old, the people are gulled. And this 
is the boasted representative consti- 
tution of England! In truth, the 
forty-shilling freehold, itself degene- 
rated into an absurd falsehood by the 
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alteration of the value of money, 
democratised the nation. Hence the 
Reform Bill, which was the Grey re- 
bellion; then the Anti-Corn-League 
rebellion ;—both successful, and both 
deserving the fates of unsuccessful 
rebellions. Rebellions are neverthe- 
less rebellions when there is no blood- 
shed, if the display of extraneous 
force be made, and if the governing 
power succumbs to it. A word or 
two more about our boasted pros- 
perity ;—for that is the present great 
sham boast—the big-mouth brag- 
gart that sits the Jupiter Scapin of 
the press. It is an odd prosperity 
that people run away from as from a 
plague. But this panic has extended 
to our colonies. Having none to 
help them now in our Parliaments, 
they are driven to desperation ; and 
our colonists are emigrating, shipping 
themselves off from a ruinous pros- 
perity. Now, when we boast of our 
honesty again, do let the West In- 
dians put in a word, and show the 
swindle that has been practised upon 
them. We compelled them to sell 
their property infinitely below its 
value, under the pretence of huma- 
nity, and then encouraged slaves else- 
where, to complete the ruin of those 
whom we compelled, when they first 
held their estates, to cultivate them 
by a complement of slaves, the con- 
dition of the tenure. No one would 
quarrel with the getting rid of sla- 
very; but who is not disgusted at the 
sham, the villanous pretence, and the 
dishonesty of the great swindle with 
which the abolition was completed ? 
Thus, says the Guardian—** Among 
the cross-currents of emigration and 
immigration which are setting to and 
fro over the face of the earth, one has 
opened, we observe, from Jamaica 
to Australia. The hand of death is 
upon the old colony—the vigour of 
life and health in the young one; and 
it is not surprising that even the 
West Indian, of all human beings the 
most unfit to buffet his way in a 
new climate, and a bustling scene, is 
tempted to seek a refuge across the 
broad Pacific. These poor people 
are escaping, not from ruin, for ruin 
has already overtaken them, but from 
the intolerable annoyance—for to any 
European it is intolerable—of living 
in subjection to the childish caprice 
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and arrogance of a coloured popula- 
tion. Jamaica is fast becoming a 
negro island; its inhabitants are fast 
relapsing into the vices and the igno- 
rance of the savage state. Whether 
any policy on our part could have 
wholly averted this result—which the 
policy adopted by us has certainly 
accelerated—it is now, we fear, too 
late to inquire.” When the islands 
shall have passed into American 
hands, history may possibly furnish 
us with some answer to the question. 
It is commonly said that bodies do 
what individuals could not do—that 
iniquity divided among many is like 
a river that loses itself in the sands, 
and is kept out of sight—it vanishes. 
What honest man could do what 
Parliaments have done?—and what 
Parliaments, we fear, with our pre- 
sent or future representative system, 
will be sure to do. 

I have shown that, with regard to 
trades, there is open admitted cheat- 
ery. If there be this taint in our 
population, how will it be so fitly 
represented as by those who will 
carry out such a people’s convenient 
views? It is true in the moral as 
the natural world—great bodies draw 
the smaller after them. Our trade- 
leagues are frightful bodies. If they 
are to govern England, will trade 
morals, such as they have been shown 
to be, prevail?—or shall we have a 
hope of returning to Christian morals? 
But if it be true that there are but 
these two interests, it is worth a 
moment’s consideration, which is in 
its own nature a temporary one, and 
which a permanent one. If the tem- 
porary prevails, all goes with it when 
it sinks ; if the other, safety is per- 
petuated. Commercial countries are 
ever in a struggle for supremacy—for 
In+a fair exchange of goods alone 
there is but a transfer from one 
pocket to the other, and a general 
equality. But thisis not the condition 
any country is contented with. But 
the home prosperity, the home trade, 
is at once the most advantageous and 
the most safe, and the least subject 
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to temptations which affect a nation’s 
morality. It is only to insure a 
mockery—but that I care little for—to 
assert that we can never be safe, nor 
ever a truly moral people, until we 
learn to rely more upon ourselves, and 
prepare for that which must come— 
a loss of foreign trade.* The ten- 
dency of all foreign countries is to 
look to their own resources to supply 
their own wants. The time will as-. 
suredly come when our monster-ma- 
nufacture system must dwindle to 
more moderate dimensions. What 
then? Herodotus tell us of the wis- 
dom of the Parians towards the 
Milesians. ‘‘ When the Parians 
visited Miletus, to put an end to its 
disturbances, in their progress through 
the desolate country they noted down 
the names of those who had well culti- 
vated their lands ; and called together 
the people, and placed the direction of 
affairs in the hands of those safe 
owners’ hands, and enjoined all the 
Milesians, who had before been fac- 
tious, to obey them; and thus they 
restored tranquillity.” There was a 
madman at Athens who thought all 
the ships that entered the Pirzeus were 
his own. He revelled in the idea of 
his imaginary wealth. I think of 
him when I see a Free-Trader, and 
would ask him what foreigners have 
the profit of all the ships that enter 
our ports. The country that takes 
duty upon our goods makes us pay 
its taxes, but pays itself nothing 
of ours. This is what the Irish 
economist called, ‘* Reciprocity all 
on one side.” Well, well; this is 
all to be laughed at. Let those 
laugh who win. They have been 
winning, and may win. We go 
on, they say with a bragging 
face, most swimmingly. Be it 
so. So do swine when they cut their 
own throats as they swim: the 
more speed the worse for them. But 
observe, gentlemen revolutionists of 
the League, or out of the League, no 
one with any brains will put faith in 
any of your promises. The great 
political saint whom you worship, 





* There is a very able pamphlet on this subject, published I believe as long ago 
as 1800, by Mr Spence, showing that England could flourish and be happy indepen- 


dent of commerce. 


It was written at a time when Buonaparte threatened to annihi- 


late our colonies and our commerce. The writer maintains the theory of the “ French 
Economists,” and shows that Adam Smith is of one opinion with them. 
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because he broke his promises, and for 
nothing more, promised that he would 
take care the farmer should not be 
meddled with till corn was over 56s. 
And as to your own promises and 
prophecies, you know very well who 
suggested them all—he who goes 
about todevour. But when promises 
are made, it would be wise to ask 
for securities, for people are apt to 
take promises as heir-looms to be 
handed down from one ministry to 
another. Philip, when he married 
Queen Mary, would fain have been 
king ; and when it was supposed the 
queen was pregnant, was near obtain- 
ing the regency during infancy of 
prince or princess, promising to resign 
it on age of the same. The Lord 
Paget turned the tables against him 
by simply asking, ‘‘ Pray, who shall 
sue the king’s bond? ” 

Who in modern times will sue a 
politician for even a broken oath, to 
say nothing of his words, nature’s gift 
to conceal thought withal? Talley- 
rand, Bishop of Autun, boasted that 
he had sworn to seventeen constitu- 
tions. ‘There are such things as un- 
blushing confessions to perjury. The 
gods, says the poet, laugh at lovers’ 
perjuries ; those demigods—the dupes, 
and demagogues their panderers— 
laugh at politicians’ promises and 
perjuries ; for a statesman’s promise 
is his oath. The constitution sworn 
to to-day is gone to-morrow. It may 
happen, indeed, that the thing to 
which fidelity is vowed is a thing 
defunct, and none of the defender’s 
killing either—then, when he looks 
about for the object, itis gone. But 
have a care, sworn defender, that you 
knock it not on the head yourself. 
The Puritans had a wonderful in- 
vention of breaking oaths by Provi- 
dence, the very happiest ingenuity 
of knavery. 


‘¢ Nil metuunt jurare, nihil promittere parcunt, 
Sed simul ac cupide mentis satiata libido est 
Dicta nihil metuere, nihil perjuria curant.”” 


When it was first moved in the 
House of Commons to proceed against 
the king capitally, Cromwell stood 
.up, and told them, that if any man 
moved this with design, he should 
think him the greatest traitor in the 
world ; but, since Providence and 
necessity had cast them upon it, he 





should pray God to bless their coun- 
sels. They murdered the king in the 
king’s name. 

There is astory told by Sir Kenelm 
Digby of Lipsius’s dog, which may be 
applicable to what may one of these 
days take place. The truest defender 
may step in and take all to himself. 
Multitudes are making every day a 
snatch at the constitution. Some are 
for taking the aristocracy by the 
throat ; some for smothering the 
bishops, and demolishing the Church ; 
some, not too openly, but quite 
evidently, for strangling the mon- 
archy. Where will be the constitu- 
tion when all these hands have had 
their snatch at the basket, let the 
story of Lipsius’s dog tell: ‘ Other 
less dogs snatching, as he trotted 
along, part of what hung out of his 
basket, which he carried in his mouth, 
he set it down to worry one of them. 
In the mean time, the others fed at 
liberty and ease upon the meat that 
lay unguarded, till he, coming back to 
it, drove them away, and himself 
made an end of eating it up.” Now, 
this faithful, this sworn defender, was 
carrying his master’s basket. Did he 
make himself strong for his master’s 
future benefit ? 

The case may easily be imagined, 
that a set of rascally dogs may make 
a snatch at a constitution basket, and 
each take out his part, and that they 
may all be driven away by the dog 
that eats up all that remains. 

It is possible—I only say possible— 
in deference to the many’s opinion, 
that we have had a Lipsius’s dog the 
other side of our narrow strait. And 
it may be possible that we may have 
among ourselves many ravenous and 
unscrupulous dogs, whom, at length, 
it may be policy to drive away ; the 
danger being, who will eat up the re- 
mainder of the basket. 

Well; history tells us of constitu- 
tions as good as our own that are 
defunct, and some think not without 
reason, by suicide—of wealth and 
prosperity as great as ours, that have 
vanished—of a people as wise, and 
fully as great, and as energetic, that 
are now far other than they were; 
excepting in one respect, for they are 
boasters still, and were almost as 
great boasters as ourselves — the 
Spaniards. We are daily swaggering 
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as they swaggered, that the sun never 
set on their dominions; they were 
almost as ridiculously proud as our- 
selves. Now, I will give you a quo- 
tation from a Madrid journal. The 
first part is strikingly like the boast 
of our own daily papers. The dis- 
honest way in which we have treated 
our colonies may bring in time our 
language to be of the same cast as the 
latter part of the quotation. Even 
gold made that country poor. Vast 
tracts in Spain are uncultivated. 
Australian gold may not make us 
rich. Industry is misdirected that 
is taken off the land. I think the 
quotation offers a warning :— 


* The Spanish dominions once occupied 
an eighth of the known world. Our 
country has been the greatest of the 
globe; and, in the days of its splendour, 
neither the gigantic empire of Alexander, 
nor the vastness of that of the present Czar, 
could be compared to it. The sun never 
set upon our country, which contained 
80,000 square leagues and 60,000,000 
inhabitants. Of so much richness and 
power we have lost more than two-thirds 
in a couple of centuries. In 1565 we 
ceded Malta to the Order of St John; 
France afterwards took possession of it, 
and ultimately the English. In 1620, 
Louis XIII. incorporated Lower Navarre 
and Béarn with France. In 1649 our 
government recognised the conquest of 
Roussillon, made by the same monarch. 
In 1640, Portugal emancipated herself, 
with all her Transatlantic possessions. 
In 1581 we began losing the Netherlands; 
in 1648 they made themselves indepen- 
dent. 

“The English took from us in 1626 the 
island of Barbadoes ; in 1656, Jamaica ; 
1704, Gibraltar ; 1718, the Lucayas ; 
1759, Dominica; 1797, Trinidad. In 
1635, the French made themselves mas- 
ters of Dominico ; in 1650, of Granada ; 
in 1665, of Guadaloupe. In 1697 we 
shared St Domingo with France; in 
1821 we lost our half. In 1790 we 
abandoned Oran after the earthquake. 
In 1791 we ceded our rights over Oran 
and Mazalquivir to Morocco. In 1713 
we ceded Sardinia to the Duke of Savoy; 
Padua, Placentia, Lucca, and other dis- 
tricts in the north of Italy, were ceded to 
princes of the reigning family. In 1759 
we lost Naples and Sicily, in consequence 
of the Infante Don Carlos selling them 
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to occupy the Spanish throne. In 1800 
we ceded Louisiana to France; and in 
1819, Florida to the Americans; and 
lastly, the South American colonies eman- 
cipated themselves successively from 1816 
to 1824.” 


The above extract may appear to 
some to present matter for thought 
too grave for an essay of discontent 
at the trifling cheatery of degenerated 
trade. Yetnot so; for if these doings 
are indices of a great change in the 
morals of the nation—if it abandons 
fair dealing, and the abandonment is 
not stigmatised as it deserves, but 
passed off with a laugh and a shrug 
of the shoulders, I do think we have 
no right to expect a continuance of 
favour to ourselves, and that our 
universal boasting is an aggravation 
of all our offences. 

Let Maga be indulgent to this 
rambling. Little cares the hand that 
pens it for others’ thought about it. 

If it be healthy sometimes to be a 
little cynical, and to rate soundly, that 
a sweeter temper may follow, it may 
be no unkindness to give matter for a 
little railing to one’s friends, either in 
their apathy or their sufferings. I 
was first led to write this paper by a 
review of our “honesty,” and our 
perpetual swaggering about it, and 
about everything else. 

Let those who can go on still in 
peace, eat and drink contentedly their 
daily poisons, called the necessaries of 
life. For my own part, there are two 
things, either of which will give me 
the highest gratification—either that 
it can be proved, that all that is said 
to be proved to the contrary is a 
slander ; that, in fact, no vender of 
any article ever adulterates it; that 
we may fearlessly eat, drink, and be 
happy ;—or the alternative that, all 
being proved, and confession made, 
a remedy will be found out for the 
pressing evil. So that, whether with 
a view to our political stomachs or 
our natural, our aspirations may be 
gratified without detriment to life; 
or, better put in a wiser man’s 
words— 

“ May good digestion wait on appetite, 

And health on both.” 










Tue name of Ferdinand Werne 
will sufficiently recommend the pre- 
sent volume to the readers of Maga, 
who need no introduction to the most 
adventurous and eccentric of recent 
travellers in north-eastern Africa. 
They will not have forgotten his 
narrative of the Expedition up the 
White Nile, and of the Campaign in 
Taka, to both of which we first 
directed the attention of the English 
public, which has since had opportu- 
nities of becoming acquainted with 
them through the medium of transla- 
tions. The journey to Mandera is 
to be received, we presume, as the 
complement of Mr Werne’s African 
travels. The three works form a 
series—although not in the order of 
publication— and might well have 
been published as a whole, in two or 
three uniform volumes, instead of in 
the irregular unchronological manner 
in which they have made their ap- 
pearance. Now that Mr Werne has 
abandoned, at least for the present, 
Nilotic discovery and Nubian cam- 
paigns, and reposes under the shadow 
of the linden trees of his native Ger- 
many, he could hardly better employ 
his leisure than in correcting and ar- 
ranging a new and collective edition 
of his travels and adventures, remark- 
able as these are for originality both 
of subject and of treatment. From 
the day that he was joined at Cairo 
by his brother the physician, his ex- 
istence was one of constant excite- 
ment, activity, and incident, chequered 
with much suffering. Invited by 
his brother Ferdinand, and urged by 
the late Professor Dieffenbach, Dr 
Joseph Werne repaired to Egypt to 
study the diseases of the country. 
An ardent desire for new scenes and 
adventures impelled the brothers to- 
wards the interior. At Chartum, in 
the country of Sennaar, at the conflu- 
ence of the Blue and- White Niles, 
they remained for some time, suffer- 
ing from intermittent and other 
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fevers. They left that pestilent spot 
to accompany Achmet Pasha, the 
governor of Bellad-Sudan, in the 
campaign to Taka, before the termi- 
nation of which, an expedition up the 
White Nile having been decided upon, 
Ferdinand Werne left the camp—in 
company with Soliman Kaschef, who 
was to command the, flotilla—his 
brother remaining with the Pasha. 
When he returned from his voyage 
up the White Stream, he found the 
doctor on a bed of sickness in the 
fatal Chartum, where he died a few 
days afterwards, (83d May 1841,) 
doubtless of the prevailing fever, al- 
though some attributed his decease to 
poison, and pointed the finger of sus- 
picion at an Italian renegade whom 
Dr Werne was to have replaced as 
chief of the entire medical department 
in the country of Sudan. Mr Werne 
does not insist on this suspicion, 
which he seems, however, from pas- 
sages in the present book, to have 
shared to a certain extent; although, 
in his two previous works, he declared 
fever and not poison to have caused 
the doctor’s death. Whatever the 
cause, the fondly attached brother 
was crushed to the very earth by the 
grievous and irreparable loss. In 
mind and body he was completely 
prostrated, and for many days he 
spoke not a word. Achmet Pasha, 
who, previously to the Taka cam- 
paign, had had his admiration excited 
by the Wernes’ fraternal affection, 
and by the care with which they 
tended each other during the terrible 
fever fits, was absent in Kordofan 
when the doctor died, and the sad in- 
telligence was conveyed to him by a 
dromedary express. On his return 
to Chartum he sent an orderly for 
Ferdinand Werne, who for three 
weeks had not left his divan, where 
he had slept upon the bed and be- 
tween the very sheets in which his 
brother died, utterly dejected and 
courting death. With some difficulty 
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he was prevailed upon to suffer him- 
self to be dressed and to obey the 
Pasha’s summons. Mounted upon 
the ass upon which the doctor had 
been wont to visit his patients, he 
reached the grand divan, was helped 
up the stairs by servants, and conduc- 
ted into the presence of the Pasha, 
who himself looked sickly and much 
shaken. Achmet’s eyes expanded, 
as at sight of some unearthly appari- 
tion, when he beheld the state to 
which grief, disease, and self-abandon- 
ment had reduced his former officer, 
the trusty German bimbaschi (major) 
who had done such good service dur- 
ing the long and severe campaign in 
Taka and amongst the Beni-Amer. 
“ Keddi el donia,” he at last said ; 
“‘ Such is the world!” and dashed the 
tears from his eyes. ‘I hear,” he 
continued, ‘that you wish to die ;— 
that is not right, and I will not have 
it. Remain with me; you know that 
I am alone in the world. I will make 
a great man of you—will recommend 
you at Cairo for the title of Bey. 
You must quit Chartum; I too am 
always sick here, and will go to 
Karreri.” ‘* Then he asked me,” con- 
tinues Mr Werne, ‘‘ whether I no 
longer desired to visit the ruins of 
Mandera, remarking that Achmet 
Abu Sin, the great Sheik of the dis- 
tricts I should have to traverse, was 
my friend; and then, turning to 
Noureddin Effendi, he ordered him to 
take me round the works at Kamlin, 
where he proposed building a town, 
and to listen to my advice, for that 
I understood everything, (hue draf 
kulo,)—an assertion which I compelled 
my modesty to leave uncontradicted. 
To his surprise I declined his offer to 
give me, from his stable, the drome- 
daries necessary for the journey, for, 
by purchases and presents, our stock 
of those animals had been increased 
to eleven, which were in the pastures 
near Kamlin. The Pasha did not dis- 
credit the report that Joseph had been 
poisoned, and remarked that Italians 
were bad men, to whom he would no 
longer trust his life, and that he had 
therefore sent to Cairo for other 
phynicians and apothecaries. These 

afterwards met in Dongola.” 

_ The interview with the Pasha, and 
his friendly and encouraging words, 
revived Mr Werne’s drooping spirits. 
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Returning home, he made a meal, for 
the first time since his brother’s death 
—on all previous occasions, when he 
attempted to eat, grief had choked 
him and forbidden a morsel to pass. 
He and the deceased doctor had long 
planned a journey to the hill and ruins 
of Mandera, where some, who have 
not visited the spot, have been in- 
clined to place the site of the ancient 
city of Meroé. This journey Mr 
Werne now proposed to accomplish 
alone. Before setting out, it was 
necessary to regain his strength; and 
with this view, and in order, if pos- 
sible, to cheer himself and forget his 
sorrow, he now went abroad to the 
bazaar and coffee-houses. The warm- 
hearted sympathy he there met with 
gives a favourable impression both of 
himself and his brother, who had 
known how to win it, and of the 
people who testified it. “I had 
many opportunities,” he says, ‘‘ to 
observe how my brother and myself, 
each of whom had done good in his 
sphere, were beloved; for it was no- 
thing uncommon to see tears of com- 
passion roll down into the beards of 
Turks and Arabs, as they sympa- 
thisingly pressed my hand and pitied 
alike the living and the dead.” Neither 
such friendly demonstrations nor the 
Pasha’s favour and promises of ad- 
vancement could reconcile Mr Werne 
to the idea of a prolonged abode in 
the land of Sudan, and especially in 
the odious fever-ridden Chartum. He 
had secretly made up his mind to 
return to Egypt, and thence by way 
of Greece to his native country, 
taking with him the rich collections 
which were the fruit of his long 
sojourn in Africa, and part or the 
whole of which now enrich the royal 
museum in Berlin. Before returning 
to Germany, however, he wquld go to 
Mandera, in hopes of making valuable 
discoveries in a land unknown to 
Europeans. Achmet Pasha also ex- 
pected him to make discoveries, but 
of a different kind. Antiquarian 
treasures were coveted by Mr Werne; 
the Pasha’s thoughts were set upon 
golden stores, said to be concealed at 
Mandera, and which, having been 
buried beneath monuments erected by 
unbelievers, were accessible only to @ 
hafir or infidel, who would learn from 
his books where to dig. So the Pasha 
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exhorted his German friend to make 
careful search, and to inform him 
alone of its results. Finally, in his 
last conversation with Mr Werne, 
Achmet unexpectedly reverted to the 
project he had often discussed with 
him during the campaign in Taka, 
but which Mr Werne believed him to 
have definitively abandoned upon re- 
ceipt of the discouraging intelligence 
of the defeat of the Egyptians at Acre. 
This project was—as those will re- 
member who have read the campaign 
in Taka or its English version *—to 
shake off the Egyptian yoke, found 
an independent Ethiopian empire, and 
proclaim himself its Sultan. He had 
just received a second invitation, or 
rather summons, from the viceroy, to 
visit him at Cairo, a summons which 
he had no intention of obeying, busied 
as he was with his ambitious schemes, 
and not very confident as to the re- 
ception reserved for him by Mehemet 
Ali. His plan was to ally himself 
with Ras Ali, an Abyssinian chief of 
great importance, King of Amhara, 
who dwelt in Gondar, and who, he 
was informed, had become a convert 
to the Mahommedan religion. The 
campaign was to be a rapid one—to 
‘be over before the English had time 
to interfere in favour of their Abys- 
sinian protégés, and the Pasha desired 
Mr Werne to speak openly of the plan 
to the great Sheik Abu Sin, who, as 
well as other chiefs in Sennaar, were 
personal friends of Achmet’s. In his 
usual quaint, odd style, Mr Werne 
exhibits the result of all these ambi- 
tions schemes, in the following cha- 
racteristic episode of modern Egyptian 
politics :— 

** When he (Achmet Pasha) subse- 
quently disobeyed Mehemet Ali’s 
third invitation, he died of tertian 
ague—so at least it is to be found 
recorded in print. On the same occa- 
sion I should, no doubt, havesuccumbed 
to the same malady, if, in the interval, 
my continued ill health and home- 
sickness had not driven me north- 
wards. Achmet Pasha had a certain 
degree of confidence in his father-in- 
law, and would not hear speak of the 
possibility of poison, when, upon my 
return from this journey, I started the 
idea. The suspicion was suggested 
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to me by the presence in Chartum of 
a confidential emissary of Mehemet 
Ali’s, who affected a jocose and jovial 
demeanour, but was avowedly a go- 
vernment commissioner, and who 
watched every step the Pasha took, 
and showed particular interest in all 
my proceedings. His name was Nebi 
Effendi. He was fond of wine, but 
could not support a great deal of it, 
and held arrack to be a particularly 
pleasant and strengthening drink. 
For this reason, on an excursion to 
Tomaniat, I gave him, in presence of 
the Pasha, the name of Nebit and 
Debib-Effendi (Wine and Snake Effen- 
di.) In his drunkenness he did not 
take offence at this. He had just 
before been endeavouring to pump me 
with respect to the Pasha, and had 
confessed to me that he had secretly 
delivered to the Princess—who was 
dissatisfied with her husband, and 
with the monotony of Chartum, and 
longed to get back to Cairo—a letter 
from her father. The Pasha, who 
did not usually set so much store by 
a man’s life, would not agree to my 
proposal to hang up the fat spy, and 
so bring on an open rupture, because, 
he said, he was only a harmless 
Turkish ass. His kawedshi, too, a 
Greek renegade from Crete, was dis- 
contented with the Pasha, because he 
had to keep coffee ready day and 
night, and did not find himself suffi- 
ciently paid. In short, Achmet Pasha, 
originally a Circassian slave, subse- 
quently son-in-law of Mehemet Ali, 
and ruler of Bellad-Sudan, died of 
tertian ague—and now I proceed with 
my journey.” 

This commenced at the end of May 
1841. Few travellers, probably, ever 
performed three expeditions in the 
same region in such totally different 
ways as Mr Werne. We have al- 
ready seen him boating up the Nile 
and campaigning with an Egyptian 
army; we now find him travelling 
alone, his sole escort consisting of 
two servants — Fadlalla, a Darfour 
black, and Mohammed Nuhr from 
Dongola. Each servant mounted a 
dromedary; a third, a fine bischari, 
was led for Mr Werne, who com- 
menced his journey humbly upon an 
ass, until such time as increasing 
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strength should enable him to ride the 


nobler animal. His route at first led 
him along the banks of the Blue Nile 
—which we may henceforward, for 
shortness’ sake, designate as the Nile, 
his journey nowhere bringing him 
into the neighbourhood of the White 
stream. In his debilitated state it 
was desirable to keep near the river, 
for the sake of abundance of water, 
and of the accommodation afforded 
by the villages in its vicinity. These 
would be more numerous, but for an 
oppressive and odious usage which 
Achmet Pasha in vain endeavoured 
to repress. ‘The crews of vessels be- 
longing to the government, to mili- 
tary officers, and other official persons, 
are in the habit of compelling the vil- 
lagers to tow their ships up stream. 
When the able-bodied men have fled 
to avoid the hardship, women, chil- 
dren, and infirm persons are often 
pressed into the service. Hence it 
was that Mr Werne found, at some 
distance from the river, villages whose 
inhabitants had abandoned its imme- 
diate neighbourhood, as the only way 
of avoiding the severe and gratuitous 
toil. 

It certainly indicates a most indo- 
mitable spirit of enterprise, that a man 
in Mr Werne’s condition, enfeebled by 
sickness, bowed down by affliction, 
and altogether in bad case, should 
have undertaken a long journey 
through such a country, amidst semi- 
Savage tribes, and at the mercy of 
servants who, like most of their race, 
proved addicted to drink, and not to 
be depended upon. Had he, indeed, 
been as he was when campaigning in 
Taka, when his ready sabre and ter- 
rible iron stick made him respected by 
the boldest of his companions, there 
would be less to wonder at ; but the 
man was ailing, quickly fatigued, 
scarcely able to bestride his donkey. 
His black attendants soon gave him 
trouble. On the third day’s journey 
they neglected to water the camels, 
and the animals, in the violence of 
their thirst, augmented by their 
dry meal of durra, a coarse kind of 
millet, broke the fetters from their 
knees in the night, and betook them- 
selves to the Nile to drink. Fadlalla 
and his companion were drinking also, 
but at a very different cup. They 
were carousing in the village, upon 
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merissa, a sort of beer made from the’ 
durra; and when Mr Werne, rendered 
irritable by sickness, angrily reproach- 
ed them, they lied intrepidly, and 
Fadlalla cast a savage and dangerous 
look at his helpless master. Mr 
Werne consoled himself, - however, 
with the hopes of soon meeting a 
German friend, and conversing in his 
beloved native tongue. This was a 
certain Herr Bauer, inspector of a 
soap factory recently established by 
the Pasha in the newly-founded and 
as yet infant town of Kamlin. Soap, 
in that country, is one of the first ne- 
cessaries of life, and rations of it are 
regularly served out to the soldiers. 
On reaching the works, in the forest 
of Kamlin, (a word which signifies 
thieves’ corner,) Mr Werne saw the 
Austrian flag waving over Bauer's 
tohul, (a straw-thatched hut,) whose 
occupants hurried out, and burst into 
tears on beholding the piteous aspect 
of the man who came as bearer of 
mournful tidings. Two Italian apo- 
thecaries, fugitives from pestilential 
Chartum, crept forth, ghastly-looking 
skeletons, to welcome the European 
guest. One of these, and poor Bauer, 
subsequently fell victims to the ter- 
rible climate. At the time of Mr 
Werne’s visit they were endeavouring 
to regain the strength of which fever 
had robbed them; resorting, amongst 
other means, to the moderate use of 
wine, which he considers highly essen- 
tial to Europeans in that burning 
climate, whose debilitating influence 
is in some measure counteracted by 
the stimulant. Mr Werne had no 
wine in his travelling stores, for, when 
he left Chartum, not a bottle was to 
be had. He partook of that belong- 
ing to the Italians; and with such 
good effect, that, on resuming his 
journey, after three days’ stay at 
Kamlin, he was able io ride his 
dromedary, an active and spirited 
animal—and to ride it, too, at top of 
its speed, when, at evening, the ap- 
proach of a storm rendered it neces- 
sary to hasten to the village where 
they were to pass the night. 

The following morning (5th June) 
the rain had made the road so slip- 
pery that the travellers were fain to 
quit it for the firmer footing afforded 
by the forest ground. With a com- 
pass in his pocket, Mr Werne did not 
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fear losing his way, and he loved to 
explore new paths. Presently he 
stumbled upon some Arab huts, erected 
under the shadow of mighty trees. 
Captivated by the fresh woodland 
life, he halted and purchased a kid, 
which was quickly slaughtered and 
cooked, his canteen apparatus exciting 
the intense astonishment and admira- 
tion of the tall handsome Arab women, 
whilst a few trifles bestowed upon the 
boys and girls, who were running 
about stark naked, won him the hearts 
of the whole community. He would 
gladly have prolonged his stay amongst 
these friendly and hospitable people, 
but he could not be sure how long his 
servants would conduct themselves 
properly, so he quitted the pastoral 
scene and marched on to night quar- 
ters in a village. In one way or 
other the servants were a constant 
annoyance to him. The next day, 
after purchasing at the town or large 
village of Messalamié some sandals 
and other manufactures of the country 
—now forming part of his ethnogra- 
phical collection in the royal cabinet 
of curiosities at Berlin—he was anxi- 
ous to set out, although a storm was 
evidently approaching, and seek in a 
neighbouring hamlet the repose which 
the restless curiosity of the towns- 
people, and especially of the old 
women, would not suffer him to enjoy. 
But the servants were absent; the 
charms of the merissa pot had been 
too much for their virtue. Having at 
last found and brought them back, 
almost by force, he compelled them 
to saddle, notwithstanding their ur- 
gent representations that bad weather 
was at hand. But wilful Werne 
would have his way, and the three 
rode out. Presenfly a servant was 
missing: he had gone, he subsequent- 
ly alleged, to fetch a flask of the pre- 
cious merissa for his master’s sleeping 
cup. Fadlalla was sent to seek Mo- 
hammed, whilst Mr Werne trotted on 
alone. Suddenly the lightning flashed 
from the inky clouds ; the dromedary 
turned short round and retraced his 
steps at full gallop, a pace at which 
the very best camel-rider is troubled 
to keep his seat long. The bridle 
broke, the saddle got loose; Mr Werne 
threw his leg over and looked for a soft 
place to drop upon; when, at a second 
flash, the beast gave a bound which 
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sent its rider flying head over heels 
through the air. The involuntary 
summerset was wound up by a tre- 
mendous shock. He fell upon his 
head and shoulder, the former of 
which was fortunately protected by 
two fez which he had put on, one 
over the other, to keep off the sun. 
One of the pistols in his girdle was 
discharged by the shock, and he 
narrowly escaped a bad wound from 
the bullet, which passed through his 
clothes; his sabre was broken in the 
sheath. He was, of course, stunned 
by the fall, but on recovering his 
senses he still, with characteristic 
pertinacity, refused to be carried 
back to Messalamié, and found shel- 
ter in a small village, under the roof 
of a benevolent fakir, where, in ap- 
prehension of a fatal hemorrhage, he 
wrote in pencil a hasty will, which he 
addressed to Bauer, with the strict 
injunction to bury him beside his 
brother at Chartum. But his ad- 
venturous career was not to be so 
early closed. He was able to pro- 
ceed to Wollet-Medine, where dwelt 
Dumont the apothecary, one of his 
companions in the Taka campaign. 
At his house he alighted, and had 
himself examined by the Italian doc- 
tor, Bellotti, when it was found that 
no bones were broken, and that ina 
few days he might continue his jour- 
ney. 

‘‘ Five iron cannon, captured in 
Abyssinia by the former king of Sen- 
naar, Wedi or Bedi, lay upon the 
river-bank at Wollet-Medine; they 
were ship’s guns, probably of Portu- 
guese origin. I was also shown a 
little bronze Venus, which had been 
dug up near the chubba, (the lofty 
beehive-shaped tomb of a saint.) It 
was about a span long, and the atti- 
tude was nearly that of the Venus de 
Medicis. Further, I here saw a very 
big harasch tree (a lofty sort of 
mimosa) laden with the nests of in- 
numerable herons and storks. Mussa 
Bey, a Circassian, whom my brother 
had cured of a dangerous malady at 
Chartum, offered me his ship to make 
excursions up and down the Nile; and 
the commandant at Wollet-Medine 
informed me that he had orders from 
the Pasha to place a company of 
soldiers at my disposal, for the jour- 
ney to Mandera. These offers were 
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gratifying, although I did not avail of 
them ; and, as regarded the last es- 
pecially, I considered I should be 
much safer with an escort from the 
Great Sheik of the Schukurie, and 
such escort had been already pro- 
mised me. I learned, however, 
from persons acquainted with the 
country, that it was still too soon 
to proceed to the places I contem- 
plated visiting, for that there was too 
much water there, and the ground 
not yet dry enough. I therefore, 
after a week passed at Wollet-Me- 
dine, continued my journey in the 
direction of Sennaar, the ancient capi- 
tal of the country.” 

On his way to Sennaar, Mr Werne 
—who is the most unreserved and 
plain-spoken of travellers, and who 
never scruples to call things by their 
proper (or improper) names—enters 
into some extraordinary details of 
the matrimonial practices of the 
Nubians. He introduces them by 
the following passage, which we give 
as a specimen of the strange manuer 
in which he jumbles together his in- 
formation. ‘* Creeping plants,” he 
says, ‘‘ have here overgrown the trees 
to such a degree, that they form thick 
bowers, which serve as shelter to the 
cattle at night. I learned from an 
aged mari that, down the Nile, half a 
day’s journey distant, are the ruins 
of an ancient city, like Soba; and 
killed upon this occasion, with a 
whip, a little serpent, with a black 
back and a blue belly, not thicker 
than a finger, but said to be the most 
venomous in the country. Amongst 
the few huts were three quite new 
ones, and in each of these we were 
addressed with the warning cry of 
‘Charim,’ (harem,) and found a bride 
behind a grating, as in a cage.” Here 
we are compelled to pause. Behind 
the grating we cannot venture, al- 
though Mr Werne does. The trans- 
lator of the Campaign in Taka had 
recourse, we perceive, to occasional 
judicious omissions ; whoever under- 
takes an English version of the 
Journey to Mandera, must follow his 
example to a considerable extent. 
Passing over a few pages, we rejoin 
this rough diamond, Werne, in the 
city of Sennaar, where he found a num- 
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ber of officers and soldiers, his former 
comrades in Taka. In the African 
Wanderings* there is an. amusing 
account of a scene in Achmet Pasha’s 
camp, when the two Wernes sheltered 
an unlucky slave from the jealous rage 
of a Bosniak friend of theirs, Hussein 
Aga by name, obtained his manumis- 
sion, and afterwards saved the Bos- 
niak—who was a brave fellow, but 
rather particular about his harem— 
from the bastinado with which the 
Pasha threatened him. This Hussein 
Aga was now Governor of Sennaar, 
and Mr Werne went to visit him. 

‘* Opening the house-door, which 
was not locked, I ascended a little 
staircase, and entered an open divan. 
I clapped my hands, and then my 
arms involuntarily expanded when 
two young girls, lightly draped in 
gauze of many colours, darted out 
of a side-chamber, and clung round 
my neck. Their loud joy at seeing 
me, and my voice, roused from his 
slumbers their jealous master, from 
whom they had been keeping off the 
flies, and with a‘ Ja marras! Peso- 
wenk!’ (words of abuse,) the wild 
Bosniak rushed from his chamber, 
his naked sabre in his hand. The 
girls fled from his fury; I in an in- 
stant had my sabre out—as once be- 
fore in Taka against the same man, 
when he tried to force his way into 
our hut to murder a slave, who had 
fled to us for protection, on unfounded 
suspicion of his being on tov good 
terms with these very women. But 
he recognised me immediately, and 
exclaiming, ‘ Nemzaui! Bimbaschi!’ 
(German! Major!) he dashed his 
weapon on the ground, so that it re- 
bounded high into the air, and warmly 
embraced me. He called the girls 
in, and told them that I was the 
great friend of whom he had told 
them. Certain it was that I had 
served him with the Pasha, saving 
him from blows and degradation ; 
and moreover, recommending him for 
his present post. The slave-girls, 
who were from the mountains of Basa, 
told him in return, how, upon their 
journey back from Taka, I had pro- 
tected them from the ill-usage of their 
escort, and that they were much 
attached to me in consequence. The 
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particulars of the affair are recorded 
it my Campaign in Taka, &c.* 
Hussein Aga then asked me if the 
girls pleased me, and pressed me to 
select one as a gift from him, to be 
my serié, (concubine, as distinguished 
from garié and gaddim, slaves destined 
to work,)—an offer which, at an ear- 
lier period, I should perhaps have 
accepted, but not then, when I had 
firmly resolved to seek, on the comple- 
tion of this journey, the much-desired 
shade of German oaks and beeches.” 
Declining, therefore, to become the 
proprietor of one of the Basa beauties, 
the candid and desultory bimbaschi 
took leave of the old comrade who 
thus generously entreated him. After 
a few days’ residence in Sennaar, 
concerning which city he supplies 
various historical and antiquarian de- 
tails, he found his health greatly im- 
proved, notwithstanding the terrible 
heat. He lived in a straw hut, com- 
manding a fine view of the Nile, of a 
portion of the city, and of its beauti- 
ful gardens, teeming with extraor- 
dinarily luxuriant vegetation, with 
date-trees, and other species of palms 
—with citron-trees and grape-vines. 


In the mornings and evenings he 


strolled with his gun along the 
elevated banks of the river, and occa- 
sionally took home some feathered 
game, although that is scarce near 
the city. Having accidentally found 
his thermometer, which he thought 
he had left behind him, he hung it up 
in the shade of his hut, and, observ- 
ing it for three successive days, found 
that, at noon, it marked the prodigious 
heat of 48° Reaumur. A tame ape, 
which he had purchased on his road, 
put an end to meteorological ob- 
servations by smashing the thermo- 
meter. The ape was a source of 
great amusement to him, through her 
intimacy with a young ostrich, scarcely 
two feet high, which he had bought 
in a neighbouring market. She was 
particularly fond of billbill, a supe- 
rior sort of merissa, by means of 
which animals of that kind are often 
captured. She would get disgrace- 
fully drunk, torment the ostrich, ride 
about upon its back, and then perch 
herself upon some elevated projection 
of the hut to sleep off her drink, like 
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a sensible and experienced toper. 
Thence she often fell heavily to the 
ground, crept to the weary ostrich, 
rested her head on its body as on 
a pillow, and the pair went to sleep 
together. Or, if too much over- 
come by the combined effects of the 
drink and the tumble, the ape would 
look piteously at the ostrich, who, 
seeming to understand the mute ap- 
peal, stalked up to her, squatted down, 
and took her to sleep upon its bosom. 
When weary of watching the man- 
cuvres of his queer pets, Mr Werne 
had plenty of queer visitors to help 
him to pass his time. 

**An old Arabian physician, who, 
like a great many other people, 
thought I was the Pasha’s own phy- 
sician, but that I held it beneath my 
dignity to attend to inferior patients, 
repeatedly visited me, to complain of 
the smallness of his salary, although 
he had been a hakim as far back as 
the conquest of the country. He had 
many things to tell that occurred at 
that time, as, for instance, how Sheik 
Rajeb, at the head of the natives— 
who then were armed only with 
sword and lance, as is still the case 
with the majority of them — made 
desperate resistance to the Turks, 
totally defeated them upon two occa- 
sions, and assuredly would have 
annihilated them, had not the arrival 
of artillery and canister shot put a 
period to his victorious progress. 
King Bedi or Wedi, who was probably 
aware of the preponderance given by 
fire-arms, and who was feared by the 
Turks as a great warrior, remained 
quiet in his palace at Sennaar, the 
invaders having guaranteed him his 
throne and dominions, and given out 
that their march through his country 
was merely with a view to make war 
upon his hereditary foe in Abyssinia. 
An old Syrian officer, also an eye-wit- 
ness, confirmed the doctor’s account, 
and added, that the Turks had kept 
Bedi prisoner in his palace, because 
the people, who deemed themselves be- 
trayed by him, would have murdered 
him. They told me also of a former 
king of Sennaar, Jachman by name, 
who ate nothing but raw liver, pep- 
pered and salted—still a favourite dish 
in that country, where they ofter 
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pour over it the gall of the slaughtered 
beast. A female slave, who was 
bringing liver for this king, and car- 
ried it upon her head in a gadda, or 
flat wooden dish, was so unlucky as 
to have it stolen bya bird. Dreading 
the wrath of the ferocious monarch, 
and unable at the moment to pro- 
cure other liver, the slave, in the an- 
guish of her terror, slew her own 
child, and served up its liver to the 
king, who ate it with great relish. 
From that day forward, Jachman 
would eat no liver but that of children; 
the people murmured, the sheiks sat 
in judgment on their king, and he was 
strangled. Sherif Mohammed, at 
Abu Harasch, did not deny the truth 
of this story, but said that the Fungh 
nation were at that time not Mussul- 
mans, but magiiss (heathens).” 

The old physician expected golden 
advantages from the acquaintance he 
had struck up with Mr Werne, who, 
not to foster his delusion, refused ‘his 
repeated invitations; but, one even- 
ing, chancing to pass his door, he was 
compelled to yield to the hakim’s 
earnest entreaty that he would honour 
his house with a visit. On entering 


the shady court-yard, he was sur- 
prised by the sight of a young woman, 
whose sole dress consisted, by reason 
of the heat, of a flowered silk shirt, 
variegated Turkish trousers, and red 


slippers on stockingless feet. On 
beholding a stranger she retreated; 
and, gracefully elevating her right 
arm, she took the loose shirt-sleeve 
in her left hand, and held it before 
her face. The cool bimbaschi, who 
is an ardent admirer of the fair sex, 
and who stood in no great awe of the 
old doctor, walked up.to the lady, 
wished her a good morning, obtained 
a glimpse of her face, and, transgress- 
ing the established Turkish etiquette, 
complimented the hakim on her beau- 
ty, and deplored the slavish condition 
of women in that country. 

‘He told me that Churdshid Pasha, 
the former governor, whom he had 
cured of an old hurt in the foot, had 
made him a present of the woman, 
and ordered him to marry her. She 
was of Greek origin, and of a very 
imperious disposition, and as long as 
the Pasha lived her husband was not 
master in his own house. Since the 
Pasha’s death he had divorced her 
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twice. He then again urged me to 
obtain him an augmentation of salary 
from Achmet Pasha. As Achmet 
would shortly pass through Sennaar 
on his way to Atish, I advised the 
doctor to present to him a written 
recommendation from me. This pro- 
posal so delighted him, that when I 
begged him to let his wife take coffee 
with us in the European fashion, he 
at once consented; first, however, 
ascertaining that the gate of the 
court-yard was well locked and bolt- 
ed, to exclude all visitors. Soon 
afterwards his wife called to him 
from behind the door that the coffee 
was ready, and he should go and fetch 
it. In reply, he told her that I was 
a Frank, and wished to drink coffee 
with her. ‘That is not true—you 
are mad,’ was her laughing reply; 
and not until I quitted my seat under 
the tree, and, approaching the door, 
repeated my request, did she come 
out with the coffee, and asked me 
in a low voice—whilst she still, with 
seductive grace, strove to veil her 
face with her shirt-sleeve—whether 
I was a Nasrani, (Christian,) a ques- 
tion to which, to her secret joy, I 
replied with an affirmative ciwa. Her 
voluptuous figure, and the unexpected 
European whiteness of her skin, had 
already fascinated me; and the sight 
of her face, with those beautiful Greek 
eyes, in which one could for ever 
gaze, completed my captivation. I 
asked in the Greek tongue if she had 
any children. ‘No—he is old,’ was 
the reply, accompanied by a glance 
of pity at her husband. Presently 
she went away to prepare a little 
supper; the hakim took a piece of 
paper on his lap, produced a hkalam, 
(xdAapos, wiriting-reed.) I. told him 
what to say, and sealed the letter of 
recommendation with my chattem or 
seal—on which my name was en- 
graved in Arabic characters—after I 
had blacked it at a lamp, because 
sealing-wax melts with the heat of 
that country. I really believe that 
the hakim now thought to evince his 
gratitude in a singular manner. He 
said that he had to go out, but that 
I might remain where I was. 

behaved with all discretion, for he 
might have found—perhaps he sought 
—a pretext to divorce his wife a 
third time, which is always a bad 
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business. I took offence and departed 
at once, for I would not have married 
the woman though she had had, be- 
sides her beauty, a dowry of thirty 
thousand unclipped ducats.” 

One evening, during his stay at 
Sennaar, his friend, Hussein Aga, 
went to Mr Werne and asked him 
to accompany him to the divan, where 
they would find society. As it was 
very hot in the small apartment, 
seats were placed in the open space 
in front of it, and the inevitable 
pipes and coffee were brought out. 
Hussein Aga then whispered a few 
words to his orderly, who entered 
an adjacent barrack, and presently 
reappeared, bringing with him seve- 
ral prisoners, escorted by a guard. 
These prisoners, Mr Werne learn- 
ed, were deserters, and they were 
brought out to be flogged. “At 
first,” he says, ‘I felt anything but 
grateful to my friend for inviting me 
to this execution as to something 
that should give me pleasure, and I 
was about to take myself off, but he 
assured me the punishment should 
not be very severe, and bade me 
observe the demeanour of the culprits, 
some of whom, he told me before- 
hand, would bear the pain very well, 
whilst others would scream loudly. 
I knew this already, and begged him, 
as I could not get the unpleasant scene 
altogether dispensed with, to let the 
poor fellows off with few blows. At 
the word ‘ Naim!” (literally, sleep !) 
they laid themselves, one after the 
other, at full length upon their bellies, 
and two non-commissioned officers 
advanced and inflicted the punishment 
with a nabit, (a stick about an inch 
in diameter.) Then was plainly de- 
monstrated the great difference be- 
tween the tribes or districts to which 
they belonged. Some cried out at the 
very first blow—although it was not 
given with much violence—and ex- 
cited no pity even in me—who, more- 
over, could not dispute the neces- 
sity of such occasional chastisement 
amongst these people. Others, on 
the contrary, showed themselves 
schatier, (brave, and here signifying 
pain-despising,) and were let off with 
few blows. These latter were from the 
mountains of Tabi, and were called 
Achuan el bennaht—literally, brothers 
of the maidens, signifying a man who 
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protects his flock—a brave, stout- 
hearted fellow.” The extraordinary 
indifference to pain of some of the 
African tribes is very strikingly illus- 
trated in the eighth chapter of Mr 
Werne’s preceding publication, Zhe 
Campaign in Taka, where he gives 
details of several agonising opera- 
tions performed by his brother on 
patients who neither required holding, 
nor in any way betrayed sensibility 
to the acute pain inflicted on them. 
Although there is less of exciting 
adventure in this volume than in its 
predecessor, in its way it is not less 
interesting, abounding in sketches of 
African life and travel, to which Mr 
Werne’s rough, off-hand style gives 
particular pungency. It is not, like 
his last book, an account of a warlike 
expedition, but a quiet tour in an out- 
landish country, performed by an ad- 
venturous German gentleman, attend- 
ed by two negroes, three dromedaries, 
and a jackass. After a fortnight’s 
stay at Sennaar, the traveller departed 
in a north-westerly direction. After 
some rambling and antiquarian re- 
search, and halting at various villages 
and Arab camps, where he seems in- 
variably to have met with hospitality 
and kindness, he got back to Wollet- 
Medine, where he found Dr Bellotti, 
and another European named Olive, 
who brought discredit on the Franks 
in that country by trafficking in 
slaves. The day after, the Pasha 
arrived, and pitched his tent near the 
town, on the banks of the Nile. Mr 
Werne went to pay his respects, and 
found, with the Pasha, Achmet, the 
Great Sheik of the Schukurie, com- 
monly called Abu Sin—a name refer- 
ring to the unusual size of his upper 
teeth. At this point Mr Werne is 
halfway through his book, but has not 
yet made a step in the direction of 
Mandera. On the Pasha’s inquiring 
the reason of this, Abu Sin confirmed 
the German’s explanation, that as yet 
the journey had not been possible, the 
country not being sufficiently dry for 
travelling. The Great Sheik further 
invited Mr Werne to consider his 
house at Abu-Harasch (the town 
where he would quit the Nile, and 
strike off eastwards to Mandera) as 
his own, until such time as he could 
commence his journey, when he would 
provide him with camels and escort. 
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Accordingly, a few days afterwards, 
Mr Werne sent his animals out to 
grass at Kamlin, and walked, attend- 
ed by a single servant, through a 
beautiful forest, down the Nile to Abu- 
Harasch. The Sheik had not yet ar- 
rived, and Mr Werne was not sorry 
for this, since it enabled him to indulge 
his independent fancy for a house of 
his own. He hired one, and passed 
some days in getting information con- 
cerning the country he was about to 
traverse, and in observing the natives. 

‘“¢ T pass the heat of the day in the 
summerhouse in front of my hut, 
where I cannot very well avoid visi- 
tors. As I occasionally write notes 
of the information I receive, I am ele- 
vated, in the eyes of the people, to 
the rank of a very learned man; and 
a fakir thinks to do me great honour, 
by asserting that I am a sheriffe. This 
same fakir tells me a great deal about 
his services to Churdshid Pasha, from 
whom he received the red mantle of 
honour. Observing that I looked at 
the Arab women as they passed by, 
he carried his friendship so far as to 
offer me his daughter for a wife, al- 
though I had repeatedly assured him 
that I was a Christian. After I had 
praised the beanty of the women, I 
plainly saw that, in passing, they 
threw back their ferda in a coquettish 
manner, so as to show the entire figure. 
This had the advantage of convincing 
me that they were not all pregnant, 
which I at first thought they were— 
the mistake arising from the enormous 
amulets which they suspend in front 
of their bodies, whose lower part, 
when the ferda hangs over it, thus 
exhibits a monstrous and most inele- 
gant projection. Let no one think he 
has seen the pure Arab blood in 
Egypt. There is nothing noble about 
those fellahs. Here, in Nubia, and 
especially amongst the nomadic tribes, 
you find, both in women and in men, 
the slender well-grown form. Clumsy 
bony figures are rare. The counte- 
nance is delicate, and of a distinguish- 
ed expression, its pure elliptical form 
harmonising well with the dark flash- 
ing eyes and pencilled eyebrows. . . . 
Sitting one morning with old Sheriffe 
Mohammed on my little angardb, 
(bedstead formed of strips of hide,) 
and just as the servant was about to 
hand us coffee, Abu Sin, with a fol- 
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lowing of at least fifty men, suddenly 
stood before us. I rose, and begged 
the distinguished guest to take my 
place, which he did ; but, as I turned 
round, to take my seat upon the 
ground, I found the good old sheriffe 
seated there already. I forthwith 
raised him up by the hand, and con- 
ducted him to a place upon the anga- 
reb, by the side of the Great Sheik— 
remarking, that God had made us all 
equal, and that it was a German cus- 
tom to honour age. The visitors took 
this very well. . . . Abu Sin did not 
remain long with me, told me the 
country was still too wet for me to 
travel, and seemed rather vexed that 
I had not taken up my quarters in his 
house. I replied to his request that 
I would now do so, with the excuse, 
that I was on the point of going to 
visit the Franks at Wollet-Medine, 
but at a subsequent time I would go 
to him. Then he walked slowly away, 
with his lance-bearers, and spoke here 
and there to the inhabitants of the 
straw huts, not haughtily or conde- 
scendingly, but as a brother speaks to 
a brother. As I could not well stop 
longer at Abu-Harasch, and there was 
an opportunity the next morning of 
going by water to Chartum, I departed 
for that place, to wait there until I 
could commence my journey to Man- 
dera.” 

The reason of Mr Werne’s inability 
to remain longer at Abu-Harasch is 
not apparent, unless we are to seek it 
in the fact that he is—or was at that 
time—the most restless of mortals, 
or in his unwillingness to accept the 
Sheik’s hospitality, of which he, how- 
ever, availed himself for the two days 
immediately preceding his departure 
for Mandera. He had not been long 
at Chartum when Sheik Hammet, Abu 
Sin’s eldest son, an old acquaintance, 
and a pleasant, humorous fellow, 
came to tell him that the waters left 
by the chariff, or rainy season, were 
dried up, that the dromedaries and 
escort were ready, and that he him- 
self and his relation, Achmet Degihn 
—whom Mr Werne had known at the 
camp of Kassela el Lus, in the Taka 
campaign—would accompany him. A 
long day’s march brought them to a 
Shukurie camp. 

‘At a short distance before us, 
upwards of two thousand small fires 
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burned, with one great fire in front 
ofthem. Sheik Hammet sent one of 
his people forward to announce our 
arrival in this great camp of the Shu- 
kurie, into which we made our en- 
trance, about seven o’clock, uninjured 
by the packs of fierce dogs that rush- 
ed to meet us, but which were ap- 
peased by a few words in the Shu- 
kurie language, a dialect of the 
Arabic. Riding up to the great fire, 
we found there a dervise busy catch- 
ing and killing snakes, which he 
either threw alive into the fire or 
hung up as trophies on the adjacent 
trees. There seemed a prodigious 
number of snakes thereabouts; for, 
whilst we stood there, he brought a 
fresh supply, which he had heard 
whistle, as he said. Presently the 
Great Sheik, Abu Sin, who had just 
arrived at the camp, came up to me 
with an escort, and, with that pecu- 
liar mournful gravity of manner 
which gave to his lofty figure some- 
thing very imposing, offered me his 
hand in token of welcome. The huge 
fire, which the half-crazy dervise 
continually stirred and fed, gave a 
strange wild fascination to the whole 
scene. The escort stood motionless 
around us, their hair flowing round 
their black faces and down upon 
their shoulders, whilst here and there 
the quick glance of their sparkling 
eyes denoted that they listened at- 
tentively to their Sheik. Noting, 
doubtless, from the infernal expres- 
sion of some of their physiognomies, 
that they were bnt ill-pleased to see 
a white man or Turk amongst them, 
he addressed me at considerable 
length, telling me tlfat I was the first 
Frank who had set foot in the inte- 
rior of that country, and that, before 
his time, the people would allow no 
white man to travel there, but had 
killed all who came. He would, 
therefore, if I were afraid, give me 
a sure escort. When he said this I 
struck my breast and said, Ana ma 
begaff cbbeden, (I am never afraid, ) by 
which I evidently excited the appro- 
bation of the bystanders. I asked 
in what direction was the mountain 
of Mandera; he raised his hand and 
pointed E.S.E., and Abu-Harasch 
S.W. I had my compass at hand, 
and I found that as often as I asked the 
same question of one or other of these 
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people, they always indicated exactly 
the same direction, which shows an 
almost incredible instinct of locality. 

‘*The camp was sunk in repose, 
when I still sat on an angareb beside 
the fire, and conversed with the der- 
vise. He told me the history of his 
life. He was native of an island near 
Massaua, and had always been very 
pious. In the course of a journey 
through the lands bordering on Abys- 
sinia, he would have perished of 
hunger had not Abu Sin, who was 
out on a foray, fallen in with him, 
and, out of compassion, taken him 
with him. But what most attracted 
my attention was his account of a 
fabulous beast, found, as he affirmed, 
in the mountains he had travelled 
through, and called the merémmeri. 
He maintained that he had been pre- 
sent on an occasion when such a beast 
had been caught in a pitfall and 
killed, and he described it as taller 
than a horse, but not so tall as an 
elephant, with a mane that hung 
down almost to the earth, and with a 
great horn upon its head. The next 
morning I questioned Abu Sin as to 
the existence of such a creature, and 
he said that it certainly was found 
in the high mountains in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kalabat, but especially 
in the country of the Shan-Gallas, 
although he himself had never seen 
an animal of the sort. He desired 
the dervise to fetch a horn of one 
of these beasts, and made me a pre- 
sent of it. This horn, before the 
extremity was cut off to make a war- 
horn for the Shan-Gallas, may have 
been about three feet long; it is 
straight, twisted, seems to belong to 
a large species of antelope, and is now 
to be seen in the royal cabinet of 
curiosities at Berlin, On_ further 
questioning the dervise, and asking 
him whether this animal had not 
horns also on the sides of his head, he 
replied that it had, but that those 
horns were bent backwards. So I 
had to give up the idea that it per- 
haps was the fabled unicorn. In any 
case, however, it seems an animal as 
yet unknown to zoologists.” 

A tent had been prepared for Mr 
Werne, made of mats, and which he 
describes as of the form of an oven. 
In the morning, when he got out of 
bed and would have slipped his feet 
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into his shoes, two of Abu Sin’s 
people darted forward, seized the 
shoes, and beat them against the tent 
poles, to knock out the scorpions and 
little venomous snakes which fre- 
quently creep in. That day Abu Sin 
and Hammet were compelled to march 
away, with detachments of their 
people, on business of Achmet Pasha’s, 
and Mr Werne was committed to the 
care of Degihn and of a nephew of 
Abu Sin, who were to accompany 
him to Mandera, for which place they 
set out early on the 11th August, and 
crossed the celebrated pastures of 
Butana, long the cause of contention 
and bloodshed amongst the tribes of 
that neighbourhood. At six P.M. on 
the second day the travellers were 
within a short league of the mountain 
of Mandera, and, as hares and ante- 
lopes seemed plentiful, Mr Werne had 
the tent pitched beside a hafir or 
water-pit (drinking-places for cattle) 
and commenced a battue. But, be- 
fore a single head of game had fallen, 
a cold rain came on and drove the 
Africans to shelter. ‘* These warm- 
skinned people—who do not lose their 
heat even at night, though sleeping on 
the ground with only a ferda thrown 
around them—greatly fear the rain, 
which makes an unpleasant impres- 
sion on their skin, whereas we whites 
feel it pleasant, and often get fevers 
by wilful exposure to it.” By reason 
of the rain, the whole party slept in 
the tent that night; and Mr Werne, 
awakened early by his companions’ 
snoring, was on camel-back by five 
o’clock, and rode slowly to the moun- 
tain, looking out by the way for indi- 
cations of those ancient remains of 
which he had heard so much. But he 
saw nothing of the kind. Nor was he 
more fortunate on reaching the hill. 
There were no signs of quarrying, no 
hewn stones, not so much as a brick ; 
in short, there was nothing to show 
that human industry and art had ever 
been busy at the spot. There were 
some Arab graves, a single house 
built of loose fragments of stone, and 
four old wells, but no mortar or tiles. 
He made a large circuit round the 
hill, but found no trace of ancient 
constructions, nor any place whence 
stone had been cut. He ascended the 
hill with the like ill success: on the 
summit was a pool of fresh water, but 
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no archxologic remains. So he took 
out his pocket compass, and, with 
Degihn’s assistance, sketched the map 
of the surrounding country, which is 
given in his book. As far as con- 
cerned his expectations of finding at 
Mandera the site and foundation of 
an ancient city, his expedition was a 
decided failure. The vast number of 
hafirs or water-pits—some of them of 
very large size, with great trees grow- 
ing in them—around the mountain, 
makes it evident that the place has 
been much frequented by men and 
cattle, and it seems highly probable 
that the traditions and fabulous ac- 
counts of a city having once stood 
there, have had their origin in the 
circumstance of its having for cen- 
turies been a favourite camping place 
with nomadic tribes. The little house 
already mentioned, and beside which 
it is said that a chubba, or shrine of a 
saint, formerly stood, was the resi- 
dence of a sheik of the Rukabins, who 
formerly abode there with his tribe, 
and was a great fakir, esteemed as a 
saint amongst the Shukurie. In this 
house Mr Werne found a variety of 
objects which had been deposited 
there as offerings to the holy man, or 
intrusted to his guardianship, although 
he is long since dead—wooden dishes 
and other domestic ware, even small 
chairs, and a pole thickly covered 
with foot-shackles for camels. These 
things were of little value; but to- 
wards the east, behind the Arab 
graves, which extended close up to 
the houses, were large subterranean 
corn magazines (probably what are 
called silos in Algeria) over which the 
Sheik’s spirit keeps such good guard 
that no attempt at theft has ever 
been known, save in the instance of 
a Turk, whose arm, extended to take 
some of this grain for his horse, 
instantly became stiffened from shoul- 
der to wrist. On each one of the 
earthen hillocks that cover the stores 
of durra are crosses or other signs, 
formed of stones and sticks, and 
serving to indicate the owner. 

Riding north-west, through plea- 
sant pastures and rich corn-lands, 
where grew the golden dura they had 
seen heaped up in the granaries at 
Mandera, Mr Werne and his Arab 
friends heard in the night the sound 
of a nogara, or great kettle-drum, and 
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made sure that Abu Sin was not far 
off, since only a Great Sheik has the 
right to be preceded by that instru- 
ment. Accordingly, the next day 
they came in sight of the camp of 
Sheik Hammet. From some Arabs, 
who were watering their camels at a 
hajir, Degihn learned that Hammet 
was not then in camp, but was ex- 
pected the same evening. So he 
devised all manner of pretexts to pre- 
vent Mr Werne going to the camp, 
his real motive being—as the German 
perceived—that he feared to trust his 
charge amongst the Arabs in the ab- 
sence of their sheik. They considered 
him as a Turk, and his life was not 
safe amongst them. At evening a 
messenger came, and the travellers 
rode on to the camp, where they found 
Hammet, who received his Christian 
friend cordially, but was evidently a 
little uneasy on his account. And 
Mr Werne could not help observing 
that many a lowering and discon- 
tented glance was cast at him. No 
violence or insults, however, were 
offered to him. That night a heavy 
rain fell, and the black rich earth on 
which the camp was pitched was 
knee-deep of mud; so Mr Werne sat 
in his tent, and conversed and drank 
coffee with Sheik Hammet. 

** We spoke of the Turkish rulers 
of the country, and he did not dis- 
semble his hatred of them, but was 
nevertheless of opinion that for a time 
it was necessary to endure them with 
a good grace, for that his people’s 
lances could not contend in that level 
country with the Turkish muskets. 
He had heard from his father, he 
said, that the Pasha did whatever 1 
told him ; the Pasha was a bad man, 
he added, who treated them all—even 
the sheiks —like slaves, and would 
therefore never have the people on 
his side. He was of opinion that if 
all the Arab sheiks on both sides the 
Nile combined, they might very well 
drive out the Turks, but there had 
long been a want of unity amongst 
them. There was, however, a pro- 
phecy that they should be freed from 
Turkish tyranny by a Frank. Then, 
laying his hand upon my shoulder, 
‘ Pity,’ he said, earnestly, ‘that you 
have not a black face!’ I laughed, 
and said that I would have it blacked 
to do him a pleasure. He then more 
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exactly explained his meaning, which 
was that one supreme chief was re- 
quired, to whom all the sheiks—each 
of whom aspired to command and to 
act independently—might be subject, 
to make war against the Turks, and 
he repeatedly expressed his regret 
that, as a white man, I was not eli- 
gible to the post.” 

In the muddy camp, amongst un- 
friendly faces, Mr Werne did not feel 
himself at ease, and he soon set out 
again, without waiting, as his guides 
would have had him do, for fresh 
camels. Tardy progress was the 
consequence of his haste. Passing 
through low swampy ground, “I 
observed,” he says, ‘on the nape of 
my dromedary’s neck, where the ani- 
mal gives out its perspiration—to 
diminish which the place is rubbed 
with chatrahm, a sort of tar made 
from wild gourds—a sweat of a bloody 
tint issuing forth, which I attributed 
to the terror the beast felt of sinking 
into the ground. Degihn dismounted, 
and found firmer footing to the right, 
which was fortunate, for we had got 
so far in that we should have had 
difficulty in retracing our steps on 
our exhausted animals.” They pro- 
ceeded in the direction of Mount Cheli, 
another hill N.N.W. of Mandera, and 
made their next halt, in a heavy rain, 
amongst some Arab tents. The Arabs 
were of the Shukurie tribe, and their 
Sheik was a relative and subordinate 
of Abu Sin. The white man was an 
object of great interest to them, seated 
upon his angaréb, as upon an island 
in the midst of the waters. ‘ The 
little naked children waded with diffi- 
culty through the mud to gaze at me; 
and the men, whom I regaled with 
coffee, shook their heads, and could 
not make out what I wanted in their 
country. My watch and compass were 
to them inexplicable marvels; they 
were particularly puzzled at seeing 
the needle always point to riff, (the 
north,) what way soever they turned 
it. When they found that I was a 
Frank, one of them spoke of the Jnglis 
and their fire-ship, which he had seen 
at Sauakim on the salt water, (the 
Red Sea,) and they all conceived a 
great respect for me, who thence- 
forward was set down nolens volens as 
an Englishman.” ‘The Arabs cleared 
out a partition of a tent for the white 
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stranger. As he lay there awake upon 
his couch, he saw something move 
upon the floor, and a cold shudder 
passed over him, as he distinguished 
a huge snake, which, when he raised 
himself up, also reared its deadly head. 
He had been stung by a scorpion a 
few days before; and having, by his 
fortitude on that occasion, given his 
companions a high idea of his bravery, 
he now deemed it beneath him to call 
for aid; so he put on his jacket, drew 
his sabre, and sat up in the bed, ready 
to decapitate the reptile by a hori- 
zontal cut, the next time it should 
erect its head, as it once already had 
done, high enough, he says, to kiss 
him, although he was seated pretty 
high above the ground. He saw no 
more of it, however, but heard next 
morning that serpents abounded in 
that neighbourhood, and that his visi- 
tor had doubtless been an assala, 
(Python Sebe Daud.,) not an ex- 
tremely venomous kind of snake. 

At Mount Cheli, Mr Werne was 
again inclining towards the Nile, but 
at a different point to that at which 
he had quitted it—much farther north, 
that is to say, in the direction of 
Chartum. About half a league from 
Cheli he visited a hillock of reddish 
rock, with which are linked wild tra- 
ditions of the Kafirs, or Pagan abori- 
gines of the country. 

““At some distance on our flank 
we saw two hyenas; and Degihn told 
me that these animals, which are 
dangerous to the shackled camels, had 
prowled round our tent the whole 
night, compelling him to keep watch. 
At the foot of the hillock Idismounted ; 
it was impossible to ride over it on a 
camel, for it looked as if a battle of 
giants had been fought there. The 
whole of the elevation, which is of 
limestone, was so thickly strewed 
with fragments of that rock, as well 
as with pieces of marble and broken 
white flints, that it was scarcely pos- 
sible even to walk over it. The devil, 
it is said, here took up the Kafirs in 
a sieve, and shook them so violently 
together that the unfortunate infi- 
dels—who, it appears, were turned to 
stone during the operation—fell in 
fragments through the interstices of 
the Sieve, and still lie where they fell, 
testifying to the power and glory of 
God. The name of the hill is Gurbal, 
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which signifies a sieve. On asking 
Degihn whether here, too, the flints 
were said to contain precious stones, 
he replied in the affirmative, and con- 
sidered it beyond a doubt that it was 
on that account people had broken 
them. Once before, in the desert of 
Tura, near Cairo, I had heard the 
same thing, and had seen Franks 
breaking the pebbles, in hopes of 
finding precious stones within them— 
thus rivalling the Arabs in credulity. 
Even on the rocks in the Arabian 
desert, and subsequently on the moun- 
tains of Herérem, near Gos Rajeb, 
and on other high ground, I had seen 
quantities of these broken flints, and 
could not suppose that the rain and 
sun had split them. The belief in 
their precious contents is, therefore, 
widely spread; and there again it must 
be the Kafirs that are supposed to 
have hidden their diamonds from the 
true believers.” 

From the hillock of the Sieve, Mr 
Werne moved straight to the Nile, 
and a short way down its shores, to 
a place where there was a vessel to 
take him across. There he dismissed 
his guide. Degihn, the Great Sheik’s 
nephew, did not decline five Spanish 
dollars, which Mr Werne pressed into 
his hand, giving him at the same 
time many greetings to Abu Sin and 
Hammet. ‘The next time he went 
to Abu-Harasch, Degihn said he 
would take him to a place only an 
hour and a half’s ride north of that 
town, where there were beautiful 
ruins, (biut gadim, old houses,) which 
were as little known to the Franks as 
the country through which he had just 
travelled. It does not appear, from 
the present volume, that Mr Werne 
had an opportunity of visiting these 
ruins. Before crossing the Nile, he 
pauses to give some details of his 
former journey from Kassela el Lus 
to that river, accompanying them by 
a few pages extracted from the diary 
of his brother, who, it will be remem- 
bered, remained in the Taka country 
after he left it. These concise notes - 
have chiefly reference to antiquarian 
researches, but also include some 
interesting particulars of the Shu- 
kurie and other tribes met with on 
the way, and will be found valuable 
by future travellers in those wild 
regions. 
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Passing at Kamlin to the left bank 
of the Blue Nile, and after rambling 
with Nourreddin Effendi over the 
Pasha’s private domain, Mr Werne 
rose early one morning to perform 
the journey of three leagues to 
Chartum. ‘The nearer we got to 
the town,” he says, ‘‘the more did 
melancholy take possession of me. 
Again did the desire to avenge my 
brother’s death awaken in my heart. 
This desire was heightened by the 
vexation of finding that the hillock, 
which I had ordered to be raised over 
his grave, was not yet begun, although 
I had given Thibaut the funds neces- 
sary for carrying out the work. Nei- 
ther were there any signs of the trees 
which I had desired to have planted 
around it. I came up with a fakir, 
who had established himself by the 
roadside, with a yellow flag, at a spot 
where he asserted that he had buried 
his brother. In order to obtain an 
alms, he told me that this brother 
had died in a village a day’s jour- 
ney distant, and that he went every 
night to Mecca in the Kiabé, (Kaba,) 
and had told him to fetch his body, 
and bury him here, because many 
true believers passed by the place, 
and would bring him gifts. When I 
asked him if he saw his brother 
during his performance of the little 
journey across the Red Sea and back 
again, my laughing countenance ex- 
cited his wrath, and he angrily 
replied, ‘Yes; I see and speak with 
him. You are no Mussulman!’ 
With a ‘ Faki misaur,’ I gave him a 
cut across the back with the kurbakh ; 
and when he then abused me, and 
called me ‘ kuffer,’ my people sprang 
from their animals, threw him on the 
ground, and I could not refrain from 
giving a few blows to the impostor. 
I threatened to report him to the 
Pasha for deceiving credulous people, 
and swindling them out of alms; and 
said I would have the place dug up 
the next morning, to see if his 
brother lay buried there or not. 
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Without my ordering him to do so, 
he forthwith pulled up his flag, put it 
over his shoulder, and took himself 
off in the direction of the Nile. 
Scarcely had this occurred, when a 
former servant of ours met me, and 
brought me news that the physician 
who had poisoned my brother had 
perished, only an hour previously, by 
the judgment of God—for his house 
had fallen in over his head, and had 
killed him on the spot. I must con- 
fess that this intelligence, the bearer 
of which announced it to me with real 
joy, made a strange impression upon 
me, particularly as I had been revolv- 
ing in my mind, a short time pre- 
viously, how I would make the Italian 
accompany me to my brother's grave. 
* Kulo min Fok,’ said the servant, as 
he walked away; and I too thought 
that all comes from above, and was 
glad to be spared a business which 
might have entailed upon me injurious 
consequences and remorse of con- 
science. In this manner did I get 
safely back to Chartum. I did not 
return to the house in which my 
brother had died, but at once hired 
another, to escape the mournful me- 
mories that were linked with every 
nook and corner of the former dwell- 
ing.” 

It would seem from a portion of 
this curious passage, that Mr Werne 
had a lurking intention of immolating 
upon his brother’s grave the man 
whom he suspected of his murder—a 
summary proceeding, which even 
Achmet Pasha’s partiality for his 
German bimbaschi might have had 
difficulty in excusing. Perhaps, how- 
ever, we should be wrong to put too 
literal a construction on hints and 
inuendoes, whose obscurity is often 
increased by the author’s strange, 
wild style. Be that as it may, we 
can hardly conclude our notice of the 
Journey to Mandera by an extract 
more characteristic than the above of 
its impetuous, irritable, hot-headed, 
and warm-hearted author. 
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JEFFREY. 


PART IT, 


In a previous Number we passed, 
in brief review, the chief incidents in 
the life, and the principal traits in the 
political character, of Lord Jeffrey ; 
we have now to regard him more 
especially in the light of an aspirant 
for literary distinction. We may still 
have occasion to refer to the Memoirs 
and Letters, published by Lord Cock- 
burn; but the four volumes of the 
Contributions to the Edinburgh Re- 
view will form the basis of our re- 
marks, and be the main subject for our 
examination. We dismiss the lawyer, 
and the Lord-Advocate, and the 
member of Parliament, and we have to 
contemplate only the writer and the 
critic. 

We may as well at once touch 
upon a subject which will suggest 
itself to every reader, on the very 
mention of the name of Jeffrey in 
connection with poetical criticism. It 
was unfortunate for our critic that he 
should have had to pass judgment on 
such a poet as Wordsworth. Never 
were critic and poet less in harmony. 
The faults of the Excursion were 
exactly such as the keen, and sprightly, 
and intelligent editor of the Edinburgh 
Review would seize upon, and wittily 
and unsparingly expose; and its 
beauties were precisely of the quiet 
and deeply meditative order which 
were most likely to escape him. The 
imagination of the poet was under 
the control of subtle and solemn 
thought, nourished in solitude; the 
critic was a keen versatile man, 
thinking chiefly with the pen in his 
hand, and as it were under the very 
eye of society. None are so afraid 
of the opinion of the wits as the 
wits themselves. To be caught in 
the act of admiring what men of the 
world are smiling at, would to such 
persons be insufferable. Jeffrey, 
while he admired the poets, must 
still be leader of the wits. But, in- 
deed, the genuine admiration of the 


critic failed him just where the poet 
put forward his most peculiar powers. 
There could not have been a more 
unfortunate touchstone. ‘The eulogist 
of Crabbe becomes the satirist of 
Wordsworth. 

The criticism of the Edinburgh 
Review is not assailable so much for 
what it said, as for what it left un- 
said. The faults it points out in the 
Excursion are there, and perhaps even: 
greater faults ; but where is the appre-- 
ciation of that most exquisite vein 
of poetry which runs throughout? 
The censure is not substantially un- 
just, though it is bestowed in a caustic 
and mocking spirit, which would have 
been quite alien to one who had felt 
the real excellences of the poem ;— 
the censure is not unjust, and ought 
not to have been altogether omitted ; 
but where is the hearty welcome, the 
genuine admiration, for the great and 
undoubted genius of the poet of the- 
Excursion ? 

The critic is himself, of all writers; 
generally treated with the least leni- 
ency ; it is supposed that his hand has 
been against all others, and that there- 
fore no mercy should be shown him ;— 
yet, considerable indulgence ought to 
be extended towards one who has to 
deliver a printed judgment, immedi- 
ately after the first impression which 
a new and original work has made 
upon him. Few of us have perused 
such a work a second time, and after 
some interval, without finding reason 
for modifying, in some material re- 
spect, the opinion formed on the first 
perusal. For our own part, we should 
be the last to criticise the critic with: 
severity, or to fix him down irrevocably 
to what he had uttered—necessarily 
in haste—and as the best conclusion 
he could arrive at on the moment. 
But in the present instance Jeffrey 
has not only reprinted, after a long 
interval, his review of the Ezcur- 
sion, but subsequently, on other 
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occasions, and even when reviewing 
other authors, he has expressed pre- 
cisely the same opinions that he has 
delivered in that criticism. The test, 
therefore, is complete; and the im- 
pression which the poet Wordsworth 
made on the critic Jeffrey must be 
considered as having been faithfully 
recorded. 

It may be suggested, as some excuse 
for the critic, that he never seems 
to have brought a full and undivided 
attention to the writings of Words- 
worth, never appears to have read 
them studiously. But this excuse 
itself reveals a certain flippancy and 
rashness, which form a very part of 
the intellectual character of the man. 
What a recklessness does it display 
that, not once, but frequently, he 
should speak of ‘‘the Lakers” as a 
class of writers distinguished by 
peculiarity of style! In the criticism 
before us, he says, ‘‘ We have imita- 
tions of Cowper, and even of Milton 
here, engrafted on the natural drawl 
of the Lakers—and all diluted into 
harmony by that profuse and irrepres- 
sible wordiness which deluges all the 
blank verse of this school of poetry, 
and lubricates and weakens the whole 
structure of their style.” The ‘‘natu- 
ral drawl of the Lakers,” if applicable 
to him, can be applicable only to 
Wordsworth. Southey and Coleridge 
have a poetical style as distinct from 
Wordsworth’s as from that of any 
other of their contemporaries. These 
writers resemble each other in a cer- 
tain moral and religious cast of think- 
ing, but even here there were the usual 
differences which distinguish men of 
independent habits of reflection. For 
instance, Southey, Wordsworth, and 
Coleridge, all loved the Church. What 
three different churchmen ! 

On more than one occasion where 
the critic censures the poet of the 
Excursion, for having “‘no mean- 
ing,” or being hopelessly obscure, it is 
plain that if he had read over the 
passage twice, and with renewed 
attention, a meaning would, at all 
events, have appeared to him. ‘“ We 
need give ourselves,” he says, ‘‘ no 
trouble to select passages for this 
purpose, (to show the poet’s ob- 
scurity.) Here is the first that pre- 
sents itself to us on opening the 
volume ; and if our readers can form 
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the slightest guess at its meaning, we 
must give them credit for a sagacity 
to which we have no pretensions.” 
The darkest part of the extract which 
is given is in these lines :— 


“ Duty exists—immutably survive, 

For our support, the measures and the forms 

Which an abstract Intelligence supplies ; 

Whose kingdom is where Time and Space 
are not.” 

Our metaphysical critic, if he had 
given himself time to reflect, would 
have perceived that Wordsworth has 
here borrowed the language of the 
philosophy of Kant ;—we think very 
unwisely ; but the obscurity of the 
passage is an obscurity he shares 
with all the disciples of the tran- 
scendental philosophy. According to 
this profound, fantastical scheme, the 
very soul itself—the noumenon, from 
which issues the law of duty—does 
not exist in Time or Space: these 
being, in fact, the illusions created by 
the mere perceptive faculty. If such 
doctrines were to be stated in verse, 
we do not know how they could be 
put in clearer or simpler verse than 
Wordsworth has given them. We 
think he had much better have avoid- 
ed altogether such scholastic matter. 
But there is a great difference be- 
tween writing obscurely and having 
a recondite subject to explain. If 
Darwin, or Akenside, or any other 
poet, adopt some peculiar scientific 
or philosophical theory, current in 
their time, they may be the most 
lucid of writers and yet indite many 
passages which shall require, some 
future day, the labours of the com- 
mentator. 

The next passage which is quoted, 
as an instance of the unintelligible, 
has not only a meaning, but one of a 
very subtle and refined description, 
and such as would have pleased the 
intelligent critic himself, if he had 
given himself the trouble to seek for 
it. ‘+A reader,” he says, ‘of plain 
understanding could hardly recognise 
the familiar remark, that excessive 
grief for our departed friends is not 
very consistent with a firm belief in 
their immortal felicity, in the first 
twenty lines of the following passage. 
In the succeeding lines, we do not our- 
selves pretend to recognise anything.” 

The first twenty lines, therefore, of 
the extract that is given we need not 
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quote; it is understood that they ex- 
press a fact which we must all have 


observed in real life. The same voice 
that proclaims a confident belief in 
the immortal happiness of a deceased 
friend is broken with grief. ‘He is 
in Heaven!” exclaims the bereaved 
mother—and tears the while are gush- 
ing from her eyes. But, in the ensu- 
ing lines, in which the Reviewer was 
determined to see no significance 
whatever, the poet carries out the 
idea one step further. Not only grief 
still exists in connection with the be- 
lief in our friend’s immortality, but 
this belief in his immortality really 
increases our grief (whilst it also con- 
soles it) by assisting to bring the 
image of the deceased constantly and 
vividly before the mind. That which 
is justly described as the great con- 
solation of our sorrow, acts also in 
this apparently contradictory manner 
—it revives, it perpetuates our re- 
gret, makes it constant and vivid. 
Hope itself keeps alive our sorrow; 
we yearn to meet again the beloved 
friend we have lost; and the very 
desire of sharing with him an eternal 
immutable happiness overthrows the 
temperate balance of the mind, and 
becomes a trouble to the soul. We 
are too weak to sustain with calmness 
and fortitude a genuine, vivid hope of 
this description. And so the poet 
says:— 
——“ Full oft the innocent suff’rer sees 
Too clearly ; feels too vividly ; and longs 
To realise the vision with intense 
_ over-constant yearning. There—there 
1es 
The excess, by which the balance is de- 
stroyed. 
Too, too contracted are these walls of flesh, 
This vital warmth too cold, these visual orbs, 
Though inconceivably endowed, too dim 
For any passion of the soul that leads 
To ecstasy ! and—all the crooked paths 
Of time and change disdaining—takes its 
course 
Along the line of limitless desire.” 


The belief in immortality is, in 
some minds, a truth greater than they 
know how to deal with or sustain. 
There is, at least, no want of thought 
in the passage we have quoted; on 
the contrary, it leads to much re- 
flection. That Wordsworth is oc- 
casionally obscure we do not deny. 
That he is prolix and prosaic are 
matters still less disputable. Here 
the objections of the critic are such 
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as we certainly should not under- 
take to answer; though the spirit in 
which those objections are urged ap- 
pears to us altogether unwarrantable. 
There is much truth, though delivered 
in a tone and manner we cannot ap- 
plaud, in the following remarks :— 


“ Moral and religious enthusiasm, 
though undoubtedly poetical emotions, 
are at the same time but dangerous in- 
spirers of poetry ; nothing being so apt 
to run into interminable dullness, or 
mellifiluous extravagance, without giving 
the unfortunate author the slightest in- 
timation of his danger. His laudable 
zeal for the efficacy of his preachments, 
he very naturally mistakes for the ardour 
of poetical inspiration ; and while deal- 
ing out the high words and glowing 
phrases which are so readily supplied by 
themes of this description, can scarcely 
avoid believing that he is eminently ori- 
ginal and impressive. All sorts of 
commonplace notions and expressions are 
sanctified in his eyes by the sublime ends 
for which they are employed; and the 
mystical yerbiage of the Methodist pul- 
pit is repeated, till the speaker entertains 
no doubt that he is the chosen organ of 
divine truth and persuasion. But if such 
be the common hazards of seeking inspi- 
ration from those potent fountains, it 
may easily be conceived what chance Mr 
Wordsworth had of escaping their en- 
chantment—with his natural propensities 
to wordiness, and his unlucky habit of 
debasing pathos with vulgarity. The 
fact accordingly is, that in this production 
he is more obscure than a Pindaric poet 
of the seventeenth century ; and more 
verbose ‘than even himself of yore ;’ 
while the wilfulness with which he per- 
sists in choosing his examples of intellec- 
tual dignity and tenderness exclusively 
from the lowest ranks of society, will be 
sufficiently apparent, from the circum- 
stance of his having thought fit to make 
his chief prolocutor in this poetical dia- 
logue, and chief advocate of Providence 
and virtue, an old Scotch Pedlar—retired 
indeed from business—but still rambling 
about in his former haunts, and gossiping 
among his old customers, without his 
pack on his shoulders. The other per- 
sons of the drama are, a retired military 
chaplain, who has grown half an atheist 
and half a misanthrope—the wife of an 
unprosperous weaver—a servant girl with 
her natural child—a parish pauper, and 
one or two other personages of equal 
rank and dignity.” 

We have nothing to say in defence 
of the Scotch Pedlar. It was a sheer 
blunder, a very palpable mistake. 
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Wordsworth seems to have been 
singularly deficient in the inventive 
or constructive faculty of the artist: 
this, we think, rather than any per- 
verse theory upon the subject, was 
the real cause of the blunder he has 
made, both here and on some other 
occasions. As some palliation for 
the absurdity of ascribing his own 
thoughts to this wandering Pedlar, 
we may remark that the poem is so 
essentially didactic that, throughout, 
we seldom think of any other speaker 
than the poet himself. When the 
Pedlar describes his own mode of life 
or former avocation, we must, of 
course, recognise him for what he 
proclaims himself to be. But the 
moment he launches upon his great 
and favourite topics, it is Words- 
worth only that we hear. The incon- 
gruity between the imaginary speaker, 
and the discourse he delivers, is lost 
sight of, in a manner not very flatter- 
ing perhaps to the art of the poet, 
for we forget the speaker entirely, 
and attend only to the discourse. 
The real plot of the Excursion is 
—Wordsworth musing amongst his 
mountains. But as these musings 
would take place at different times, 
and bear different shades of opinion 
and sentiment, some machinery was 
necessary to put them together, so 
that they might be read consecutively. 
If what there is of narrative in the 
piece will accomplish this, it is well— 
it is all that is asked of it. 

We do not envy that spirit of ridi- 
cule which could have enumerated 
amongst the dramatis persone thus 
sarcastically sketched, ‘the wife of 
an unprosperous weaver.” Nor is it 
possible that Jeffrey could be alto- 
gether blind to the beauty and tender- 
ness displayed in the story of the 
deserted wife. It is, however, a very 
cold and stinted praise that he after- 
wards awards toit. ‘* We must say, 
that there is very considerable pathos 
in the telling of this simple ‘story ; 
and that they who can get over the re- 
pugnance excited by the triteness of its 
incidents, and by the lowness of its 
objects, will not fail to be struck with 
the knowledge of the human heart, 
and the power he possesses of stirring 
up its deepest and gentlest sympa- 
thies.” Now, the most fastidious of 
readers cannot be annoyed here by 
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the ‘‘triteness of the incident or the 
lowness of the object ;” the critic 
must have been speaking under the 
influence of annoyances of this kind 
received from other works of the 


same poet. It is quite plain that he 
does not read with an unbiassed 
mind, open to genuine impressions. 
The circumstances of the story here 
are such as perfectly harmonise with 
the sentiments expressed, and thesym- 
pathy we are called upon to feel; and 
that sympathy, and the whole pathos 
of the story, are such as appeal to 
every human heart. The same critic 
finds no repugnance in the triteness 
or lowness of the objects when he 
reviews the tales of Crabbe; and 
there is quite as little room for any 
such repugnance in this account of the 
unprosperous weaver and the deserted 
wife. Here lies the great offence, or 
the great oversight, which the Re- 
viewer has committed. A poem came 
before him containing passages of 
higher excellence than any other on 
which he was called upon to exercise 
his critical fanction— higher, or at 
least as high, as any modern work 
can boast of; it is remarkable also 
(as most works of original genius are) 
for as glaring faults ;—he is not alto- 
gether obtuse to the merits, but he 
fastens on the defects, and exercises 
all his wit and ingenuity upon them. 
‘“The Fourth Book (of the Ezxcur- 
sion) is also filled,” he says, ‘* with 
dialogues ethical and theological; and, 
with the exception of some brilliant 
and forcible expressions here and 
there, consists of an exposition of 
truisms, more cloudly, wordy, and in- 
conceivably prolix, than anything we 
ever met with.” 

‘“‘ With the exception of some bril- . 
liant and forcible expressions here and 
there!” And this Fourth Book con- 
tains that description of the earlier 
religions of the world, which might 
be safely pointed out as the finest 
passage of purely reflective poetry in 
the volume! Indeed, the whole pas- 
sage, consisting of many consecutive 
pages, might be quoted as the perfec- 
tion of this species of poetry. Every 
reader of Wordsworth is now as familiar 
with it, as every reader of Shakspeare 
with the soliloquy of Hamlet, or the 
moralising of Jacques. Yet he can 
characterise the whole of this Fourth 
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Book in the terms we have cited! 
That this portion of it had, at least, 
passed under his eye, is evident, be- 
cause at the close of the review, 
alluding again to the unhappy Pedlar, 
he says of Wordsworth— His taste 
for simplicity is evinced by sprinkling 
up and down his interminable decla- 
mations a few descriptions of baby- 
houses, and of old hats with wet 
brims; and his amiable partiality for 
humble life, by assuring us that a 
wordy rhetorician, who talks about 
Thebes, and allegorises all the heathen 
mythology, was once a pedlar,” &c. 

No modern poet has exercised so 
permanent an influence on the litera- 
ture of hiscountry as Wordsworth; and 
it isahumanising and liberalising influ- 
ence—one which a critic who had the 
interest of religion and morals so very 
much at heart, as Lord Jeffrey seems to 
have believed that he had, might have 
been expected to welcome. Philoso- 
phical without being irreligious, re- 
ligious without being doctrinal or 
dogmatic, the Excursion is one of 
those poems where all hearts which 
have a natural piety may beat to- 
gether in unison. The simple piety 
that has never yet questioned itself, 
the philosophical which has questioned 
itself too often, may both meet here 
as on common ground. Here are 
soft and twilight glades, sacred to 
meditation, but where neither the 
fierceness of polemics nor the gloom 
of doubt can prevail. Let no one, in 
his too doctrinal zeal, censure the 
bland and liberal piety of Words- 
worth. If even the old Pagan my- 
thologies are dear to him; if clouds 
and hills’ are oftentimes his sacred 
text-books—take it not ill, nor call it 
heresy. It is only a faith so confi- 
dent that it forgets sometimes to lean 
against the pillars of the church. 

In the Ecclesiastical Sonnets this 
catholic spirit is still more conspi- 
cuous, and it is carried perhaps as 
far as the reader could endure. 
Wordsworth is liberal to all creeds, 
because in all he detects some truth, 
or symbol of a truth. ‘There was 
never temple built, about which he 
could not find some cornice where to 
hang his votive wreath; there was 
hever church or mosque, in which he 
could not find some spot cleaner than 
the rest, where he could spread his 
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carpet, and kneel too. Amongst the 
Druids, cruel as they were, 
‘The primal truth 
Glimmers through many a_ superstitious 
form.” 

If indulgent to the Druids, it cannot 
be supposed that his Protestant con- 
victions will compel him to be very 
severe upon Dominican monks, or the 
worship of the Virgin Mary. There, 
indeed, all poets are good catholics. 
Perhaps the hardest trial to his spirit of 
universal charity is where he is called 
upon to praise the Puritan; yet he 
does praise him, and finds many good 
qualities in the sturdy iconoclast. 
Bishop Laud, and those who executed 
Laud, have both their virtues, and 
their several share of truth. 

We said that this spirit of universal 
toleration was perhaps carried as far 
as the reader could endure; for it be-~ 
gins to have a somewhat bewildering 
effect. If you leave us nothing to 
hate—nothing stoutly to deny—the 
attachment to our own faith grows 
weak and vacillating. -If you call 
up our sympathies in too rapid suc- 
cession from different points of the 
theological compass, it is like look- 
ing at a torch which a boy is whirling 
round his head; there is a luminous 
circle, light on all sides, but there is 
no one place more than another in 
which the torch can be said to be. It 
is open to any poet, who pleases to 
make the experiment, to write one 
sonnet in praise of the martyr, and 
the next in praise of the devout faith 
of the priest who burnt him. They 
might both have been genuine zealots; 
under different circumstances they 
might have interchanged parts; and 
(as one would rather die for a creed 
than murder for a creed) it may be 
fairly argued that the persecutor 
gives the strongest testimony of the 
two, of the strength of his conviction. 
The experiment, we say, might be 
made; but we apprehend that the 
effect would be extremely disagree- 
able; it would be a species of mental 
torture to have our sympathies thus 
put upon the rack, and drawn at the 
same time in two opposite directions. 

But we are in danger of being led 
into a dissertation of our own upon 
this poet, who, indeed, of all our mo- 
dern bards, seems to us most worthy 
of study. Our only task, at present, 
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is to observe the welcome which Jef- 
frey gave him :— 


“ The case of Mr Wordsworth, we per- 
ceive, is now manifestly hopeless; and 
we give him up as altogether incurable, 
and beyond the power of criticism. We 
cannot, indeed, altogether omit taking 
precautions now and then against the 
spreading of the malady ; but, for him- 
self, though we shall watch the progress 
of his symptoms as a matter of profes- 
sional curiosity and instruction, we 
really think it right not to harass him 
any longer with nauseous remedies ; but 
rather to throw in cordials and lenitives, 
and wait in patience for the natural ter- 
mination of the disorder.” 


If these are the critic’s ‘‘ cordials,” 
what would have been his ‘‘ nauseous 
remedies?” In the next paragraph, 
he says, ‘* We now see clearly how 
the case stands ; and, making up our 
minds, though with the most sincere 
pain and reluctance, to consider him 


Jinally lost to the good cause of 


poetry (/) shall endeavour to be 
thankful for the occasional gleams,” 
&c. And what is remarkable, the 


censure becomes less mitigated, grows 


more abusive, in proportion as the 
critic has had time for reflection and 
re-perusal. In the subsequent year, 
on the publication of the White Doe 
of Rylstone, the attack is renewed, 
with a species of virulence that bor- 
ders on downright vulgarity. He 
speaks of the strange extravagances 
into which people may run, “ when 
under the influence of that intoxica- 
tion which is produced by wnrestrained 
admiration of themselves;” and then 
draws a parallel, by no means skil- 
fully sustained, between this species 
of intoxication and that which is 
generally known by the name :— 


“This poetical intoxication, to pursue 
the figure a little further, seems capable 
of assuming as many forms as the vulgar 
one which arises from wine ; and it ap- 
pears to require as delicate a manage- 
ment to make a man a good poet by the 
help of the one, as to make him a good 
companion by means of the other. In 
both cases, a little mistake as to the 
dose or the quality of the inspiring fluid, 
may make him absolutely outrageous, or 
lull him over into the most profound stu- 
pidity, instead of brightening up the hid- 
den stores of his genius ; and truly, we 
are concerned to say that Mr Wordsworth 
seems hitherto to have been unlucky in 
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the choice of his liquor—or of his bottle- 
holder. In some of his odes and ethic 
exhortations, he was exposed to the pub- 
lic in a state of incoherent rapture and 
glorious delirium, to which we think we 
have seen a parallel among the humbler 
lovers of jollity. In the Lyrical Ballads 
he was exhibited, on the whole, in a vein 
of very pretty deliration; but in the 
poem before us, he appears in a state of 
low and maudlin imbecility, which would 
not have misbecome Master Silence him- 
self, on the close of a social day. Whether 
this unhappy result is to be ascribed to 
any adulteration of his Castalian cups, 
or to the unlucky choice of his company 
over them, we cannot presume to say. 
It may be that he has dashed his Hippo- 
crene with too large an infusion of lake 
water,” &¢. 


Which last ingredient would at 
least restore, one should think, the 
sobriety of the patient. 

After this, and the like attacks, it 
will never do to point to some pages 
of commended extracts, as a proof 
that justice was done to the poet, or 
as a vindication of the reputation of 
the critic. The reviewer employed 
the whole force of his pen, and exer- 
cised his critical ingenuity entirely 
upon the faults of the author of the 
Excursion, He even made elaborate 
attempts to bring into ridicule a 
writer whose contributions to Eng- 
lish poetry are, at this moment, more 
prized by the refined and cultiva- 
ted classes of the community than 
those of any other poet since the days 
of Milton. Nor can we pass from 
the subject without noticing the ex- 
traordinary manner in which critical 
censure is here expressed. ‘To us, it 
is incomprehensible how any man 
could have fallen into such a style— 
importing, to say the least, so strange 
a conception of the relationship be- 
tween critic and poet. ‘The case of 
Mr Wordsworth is hopeless—we give 
him up as incurable.” Do critics pro- 
fess to cure? ‘The critic, as we un- 
derstand the matter, exercises a not 
unuseful function in the republic of 
letters: he assists to preserve, if he 
does not raise, the standard of taste. 
But, like all other writers, he makes 
his appeal to the public; he acts on 
the public opinion ; and indirectly in- 
fluences the future writer by prepar- 
ing for him a watchful and enlightened 
audience. But he exercises no police 
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—medical or otherwise—over authors. 
He is not responsible for their indi- 
vidual conduct; he has no criminal 
jurisdiction over them; he is not 
the pedagogue of poets, who is to 
chastise them if they break bounds, 


or play truant. He and the poet 
both go before the public. Did the 
Reviewer imagine that it was in his 
power, or part of his duty, to cure or 
to reform every errant genius that 
was brought before him? If so, he 
must be about as mad, and about as 
incurable himself, as that sage in Ras- 
selas, who fancied that he had the 
command of the wind and the clouds, 
and that on him had devolved the 
responsibility of preserving the due 
succession of rain and fine weather— 
of cloud and sunshine. 

A book comes before the reviewer ; 
it may possibly be the biography of 
a late contemporary: he pronounces 
it to be eminently ill-written ; some 
sterling good qualities it may mani- 
fest, but as a piece of literary work- 
manship it is singularly bad. He 
states this. Does he imagine that 
the biographer will thank him, or 
will listen to him, or will study to 
improve? Not at all. The biogra- 
pher retorts upon the critic; and, if 
he writes a second book, will as- 
suredly repeat all the faults of the 
first in an exaggerated form. But 
the public, or such portion of it as 
have perused the criticism, will read 
the second biography with more at- 
tention than they read the first. Then 
and there come into operation what- 
ever salutary truth the reviewer may 
have divulged upon the matter. 

Let us now observe the critical sen- 
tences passed by Jeffrey upon some 
Other poets. Perhaps, whilst doing 
this, we shall have also an opportunity 
of glancing back with advantage upon 
his reviews of Wordsworth. ‘ 

It almost amounts to a peculiarity 
in the manner of our author—it is at 
least the frequent habit of his mind— 
that his ideas are kindled and sug- 
gested by contrast and opposition, 
not by similitude, or in harmony with 
the subject before him. Bring him 
in the presence of a Grecian temple, 
and he would discourse most fluently 
on the complicated beauties, and the 
greater solemnity, of the Gothic ca- 
thedral; if a Turkish mosque were 
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in view, with its glittering minarets, 
and its swelling dome, he would then 
become eloquent on the chaste sim- 
plicity of the Grecian portico. When 
he criticises Byron, he complains that 
all his works are in reality but one 
work, and that one work has but one 
character—his own. And therefore 
he launches into praise on the dra- 
matic versatility of Shakspeare. The 
author of Lalla Rookh comes before 
him, the poet of the East, of splen- 
dour, of magnificence, of strong emo- 
tion, of romantic adventure, and he 
laments ‘‘ the want of plainness, sim- 
plicity, and repose.” His eyes are 
dazzled by the brilliancy. It is very 
good poetry, but there is too much 
of it. ‘* No work, consisting of many 
pages, should have detached and dis- 
tinguishable beauties in every one of 
them. No great work, indeed, should 
have many beauties: if it were per- 
fect, it would have but one; and that 
but faintly perceptible, except on a 
view of the whole. Look, for ex- 
ample, at what is perhaps the most 
finished and exquisite production of 
human art—the design and elevation 
of a Grecian temple,” &c. That 
one beauty of which he speaks here 
must mean, we presume, the harmony 
of ‘many beauties, and is not incom- 
patible even with an exuberant fancy. 
The same Shakspeare, whom he 
quotes as an instance of dramatic 
versatility, he might also have cited 
as quite as eminent an example of 
the richness and abundance of a poe- 
tical imagination. When he reviews 
the poet of our English lakes and 
mountains, and of solitary medita- 
tion, he enlarges on the intellectual 
advantages of a metropolitan society. 
When he criticises Burns, he takes 
the opportunity to read a lecture on 
gentility !—on the manner in which 
well-bred gentlemen express, or ra- 
ther conceal, their passions, whether 
of love, or of independence. 

The author of Lalla Rookh, though 
he might have been surprised to find 
his poem giving rise to exactly that 
train of reflection which the critic 
took occasion to express, had reason 
to congratulate himself on the leni- 
ency with which he was treated. 
Justice, and, as we think, not more 
than justice, was meeted out to this 
brilliant production. We have great 
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pleasure in quoting the following elo- 
quent tribute of admiration ; it recalls 
gratefully to mind both the critic and 
the poct. 


“There is not only a richness and bril- 
liancy of diction and imagery spread over 
the whole work, that indicate the greatest 
activity and elegance of fancy inthe author; 
but it is everywhere pervaded, still more 
strikingly, by a strain of tender and noble 
feeling, poured out with such warmth 

-and abundance as to steal insensibly on 
‘the heart of the reader, and gradually 
to overflow it with a tide of sympathetic 
emotion. There are passages, indeed, 
and these neither few nor brief, over 
which the very Genius of Poetry seems to 
have breathed his richest enchantment— 
where the melody of the verse and the 
beauty of the images conspire so harmoni- 
ously with the force and tenderness of 
the emotion, that the whole is blended 
into one deep and bright stream of sweet- 
ness and of feeling, along which the spirit 
of the reader is borne passively away, 
through long reaches of delight. Mr 
Moore’s poetry, indeed, where his hap- 
piest vein is opened, realises more exactly 

-than that of any other writer, the splendid 

- account which is given by Comus, of the 
song of— 

~- © His mother Circe, and the Sirens three, 
Amid the flowery-kirtled Naiades, 

Who, i they sung, would take the prisoned 
sou 
And lap it in Elysium !° 

And, though it is certainly to be regretted 
that he should so often have broken the 
measure with more frivolous strains, or 
filled up its intervals with a sort of bril- 
liant falsetto, it should never be forgotten 
that his excellences are at least as pecu- 
liar to himself as his faults, and, on the 
whole, perhaps, more characteristic of his 

genius.” 

That closing sentence can scarcely 
be disputed ; the excellences of a 
writer must be more characteristic of 
his genius than his faults; there was 
little occasion here for the insertion of 
his too favourite *‘ perhaps.” 

In hisseveral reviews of Lord Byron’s 
poetry, he makes many remarks which 
will be always recognised as just and 
pertinent ; but he does not appear to 
have entered into any earnest investi- 
gation of that which constituted its 
real force and potency—that deep, 
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self-scrutinising discontent which is 
expressed, and boldly appealed to, as 
the concealed inmate of every bosom. 
In dealing with the mere merit of the 
verse, he seems to have been often 
borne along by the tide of public 
applause. At all events, there are 
here and there extracts quoted with 
great commendation, which some fu- 
ture Jeffrey may probably point out 
as illustrative of anything but poetic 
excellence, as illustrating mainly how 
the contemporary critic, like the 
simplest reader, may be carried away 
by the popular enthusiasm. 

It is another peculiarity of our 
author’s manner, to take a circuit— 
sometimes of two or three sentences, 
sometimes of two or three paragraphs 
—in which he contrives to express a 
variety of different or conflicting ideas, 
leaving the reader to reconcile them 
how he best may. This manner of 
writing gives his own mind a plea- 
sant exercise; and, for a careless 
reader—and most readers are care- 
less—fills the page very agreeably. 
It saves, too, the trouble of very 
accurate decision; if one observation 
is erroneous, or extravagantly ex- 
pressed, it is neutralised by some 
other observation ;—there is black and 
white thrown before you on the pal- 
ette, mix them to your own pleasure; 
you cannot complain that there is 
withheld from you any one reasonable 
view of the case. We do not know 
whether our space will allow us to 
give any specimen of the /arger cir- 
cuit, composed of paragraphs, but 
the smaller will come unavoidably in 
our way.* There is no violent oppo- 
sition, be it remembered, in the parts; 
you glide from one point to the other, 
and find at length you must choose a 
position for yourself, if you are anxi- 
ous to maintain one. Of the senti- 
ments of Byron, he says: ‘‘ There 
are some which we must ever think 
it most unfortunate to entertain, and 
others which it appears improper to 
have published ; and the greater part 
are admirable, and cannot but be 
perused with admiration, even by 
those to whom they may appear 
erroneous.” 





“ As an instance of this style, when applied to the general estimate of an author, 
see the commencement of the review of Hardy’s Life of Lord Charlemont—* Contribu- 


tions,” vol. iv. 
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This is said apropos of the third 
canto of Childe Harold, which he com- 
mences his notice of in the following 
circuitous manner :— 


“The most considerable of these (Lord 
Byron’s recent publications) is the third 
canto of Childe Harold—a work which 
has the disadvantage of all continuations, 
in admitting of little absolute novelty in 
the plan of the work, or the cast of its 
character, and must, besides, remind all 
Lord Byron’s readers of the extraordinary 
effect produced by the sudden blazing 
forth of his genius, upon their first intro- 
duction to that title.” (You think he is 
going to disparage, but read on.) “In 
spite of all this, however, we are per- 
suaded that this third part of the poem 
will not be pronounced inferior to either 
of the former, and, we think, will probably 
be ranked abore them by those who have 
been most delighted with the whole. 
The great success of this singular produc- 
tion, indeed, has always appeared to us 
an extraordinary proof of its merits; for, 
with all its genius, it does not belong to 
a sort of poetry that rises easily to popu- 
larity. It has no story, or action—very 
little variety of character—and a great 
deal of reasoning and reflection of no very 
attractive tenor.” 


Take what view you will of the 
third canto of Childe Harold, the 
critic has been before you : here is 
praise of all shades ; nevertheless, he 
has pledged himself as little as pos- 
sible to any decided opinion. In the 
same paper he reviews Parisina, and 
here occurs one of those instances to 
which we have alluded, where the 
critic seems to have been carried along 
by the tide of popular applause. Any 
doubt or hesitation he might have 
had is fairly overborne by the enthu- 
siasm out of doors; and he extols to 
the utmost verses which, we may 
safely say, will never again be quoted 
for especial admiration. The extract 
we refer to he ushers in with the fol- 
lowing note of quite triumphant ap- 
plause :— 


“The grand part of this poem, how- 
ever, is that which describes the execu- 
tion of the rival son; and in which, 
though there is no pomp, either of lan- 
guage or of sentiment, and everything, on 
the contrary, is conceived and expressed 
with studied simplicity and directness, there 
‘WB a@ spirit of pathos and poetry to which it 
would not be easy to find many parallels.” 

This all but unparalleled passage 
we would very willingly quote entire; 
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but we must content ourselves with a 
considerable and consecutive portion 
of it. Assuredly, if Lord Byron had 
not written better verses than these, 
the critic would not have found them 
so faultless :— 

“ It is a lovely hour as yet 
Before the summer sun shall set, 
Which rose upon that heavy day, 
And mocked it with its steadiest ray ; 
And his evening beams are shed 
Full on Hugo’s fated head ! 
As, his last confession pouring 
To the monk, his doom deploring 
In penitential holiness, 
He bends to hear his accents bless 
With absolution such as may 
Wipe our mental sins away ! 
That high sun on his head did glisten, 
As he there did bow and listen ! 
And the rings of chestnut hair 
Curled half down his neck so bare ; 
But brighter still the beam was thrown 
Upon the axe which near him shone 
With a clear and ghastly glitter ! 
Oh that parting hour was bitter ! 
Even the stern stood still with awe ; 
Dark the crime and just the law, 
Yet they shuddered as they saw. 

“ The parting prayers are said and over 
Of that false son—and daring lover ! 
His beads and sins are all recounted ; 
His hours to their last minute mounted— 
His mantling cloak before was stripped, 
His bright brown locks must now be clipped.” 


Well, the critic who, in reviewing 
Moore, calls for ‘* homeliness,” who 
complains that, ‘“‘ though his orna- 
ments are, for the most part, truly 
and exquisitely beautiful,” yet there 
is, in fact, ‘too much ornament,” 
and laments the absence of unity of 
impression—has not a word to throw 
away—not one single word—in fa- 
vour of the White Doe of Rylstone, 
which, whatever faults it possesses, 
has this charm of simplicity, and has 
produced on most of its readers a 
very pleasing and a cherished impres- 
sion. Still more, the critic who, in 
reviewing Byron, can quote the lines 
we have just extracted as finished 
specimens of composition, of ‘* studied 
simplicity and directness” of ‘* pathos 
and of poetry,” can also quote as 
tame, and flat, and ridiculous, these 
following lines from the White Doe of 
Rylstone! Francis Norton also is 
going to certain death—he has no- 
thing to sustain him but his Chris- 
tian fortitude. He thus takes leave 
of his sister :— 

“ Hope nothing, if I thus may speak, 

To thee a woman, and thence weak ; 
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Hope nothing, I repeat ; for we 

Are doomed to perish utterly ; 

°Tis meet that thou with me divide 
The thought while I am by thy side, 
Acknowledging a grace in this, 

A comfort in the dark abyss : 

But look not for me when I am gone, 
And be no further wrought upon. 
Farewell all wishes, all debate, 

All prayers for this cause or for that ! 
Weep, if that aid thee ; but depend 
Upon no help of outward friend ; 
Espouse thy doom at once, and cleave 
To fortitude without reprieve.” 


Where lies “the simplicity and 
the pathos?”—in the lines ushered 
in with the loudest note of critical 
applause, or in those which are intro- 
duced with a mocking commentary ? 
We prefer the condemned passage. 

In his review of Mrs Hemans, Lord 
Jeffrey discourses thus :— 


“It has been alway our opinion that 
the very essence of poetry—apart from 
the pathos, the wit, or the brilliant de- 
scription which may be embodied in it, 
but may exist equally in prose—consists 
in the fine perception and vivid expres- 
sion of that mysterious analogy which 
exists between the physical and the moral 
world—which makes outward things and 
qualities the natural types and emblems 
of inward gifts and emotions, or leads us 
to ascribe life and sentiment to every- 
thing that interests us in the aspects of 
external nature.” 


Some such train of thought would 
not have been inappropriate in his 
review of the Excursion—a poem 
which has done more than any other 
single work we can call to mind, to 
cement this connection between ex- 
ternal nature and the finest of our 
moral sentiments. But this would 
not have been in the usual manner of 
our author. What has been sug- 
gested by the examination of one 
book serves for the notice of some 
other: perhaps it came too late, and 
was not suggested on the first occa- 
sion till enough had been written ; 
perhaps it might compromise the in- 
dependence of the critic to be seen in 
friendly harmony with his author, 
or his mind unconsciously threw it- 
self into a habitual attitude of inde- 
pendent semi-controversial thought. 

To Mrs Hemans some very elegant 
compliments are paid. To Campbell, 
to Rogers, to Crabbe, ample justice is 
done ; if something more than justice, 
we have no disposition to strike off 
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the excess. Of Coleridge, of Shelley, 
of Landor, prose or verse, we meet 


with little or nothing. Keats is 
commended ; but, singularly enough, 
that fragment of Hyperion which sud- 
denly elevated him in the judgment 
of many who had been little disposed 
to admire his poetry, is the piece 
here which is most coldly received. 
Southey, it is well known, shared in 
the disparagement thrown upon the 
“Lakers,” and political asperities 
may here have mingled with poetical 
criticism. The review of Roderick the 
Last of the Goths is the only one on him 
republished in the Contributions. We 
quote an extract from it, as an amus- 
ing instance of that circuitous style 
we have been alluding to. It treats 
on the choice of the subject of this 
poem. Glowing patriotism and ascetic 
piety, and these in the person of a 
dethroned monarch, appear to point 
out a subject pre-eminently poetic. 
But the critic thus plays with his 
doubts upon that point :— 

“We are not quite sure whether we 
should reckon his choice of a subject 
among Mr Southey’s errors on the pre- 
sent occasion; but certainly no theme 
could well have been suggested more 
utterly alien to all English prejudices, 
traditions, and habits of poetical con- 
templation, than the domestic history of 
the last Gothic king of Spain—a history 
extremely remote and obscure in itself, 
and treating of persons, and places, and 
events, with which no visions or glories 
are associated in English imaginations. 
The subject, however, was selected, we 
suppose, during that period when a zeal 
for Spanish liberty, and a belief in 
Spanish virtue, spirit, and talent, were 
extremely fashionable in this country, and 
before “the universal Spanish people” 
had made themselves the objects of mixed 
contempt and compassion, by rushing 
prone into the basest and most insulting 
servitude that was ever asserted over 
human beings. From this degradation 
we do not think they will be redeemed 
by all the heroic acts recorded in this 
poem, the interest of which, we suspect, 
will be considerably lowered by the late 
revolution in public opinion as to the 
merits of the nation to whose fortunes it 
relates. After all, however, we think it 
must be allowed that any author who 
interests us in his story has either the 
merit of choosing a good subject, or a 
still higher merit ; and Mr Southey, in 
our opinion, has made his story very 
interesting. Nor should it be forgotten 
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that, by the choice which he has made, 
he has secured immense squadrons of 
Moors, with their Asiatic gorgeousness, 
and their cymbals, turbans, and Paynim 
chivalry, to give a picturesque effect to 
his battles—and bevies of veiled virgins 
and ladies in armour—and hermits and 
bishops—and mountain villagers—and 
torrents and forests, and cork trees and 
sierras, to remind us of Don Quixote— 
and store of sonorous names—and alto- 
gether, he might have chosen worse 
among more familiar objects.” 

To pass in review all the modern 
writers on whom Jeffrey has written 
would be impossible; much less 
can we revert to times past, and 
follow him in his criticism on Shak- 
speare, and the elder dramatists, or 
Cowper, or Burns, or Swift. On 
Swift the strictures are more power- 
ful, decisive, and indignant, than 
usually fall from his pen. We have 
no desire to diminish from their pun- 
gency; and the general estimate 
formed of the wits of Queen Anne is 
such as we should readily acquiesce 
in. There is a casual notice, how- 
ever, of one of our elder writers, 
whose cause we should not so will- 
ingly renounce. He speaks of ‘ the 
paltry flippancy and disgusting affec- 
tation of Sterne!” This is all that 
is said of him, and it is said en pas- 
sant, in one of his reviews of Madame 
de Stael. But it startled us, we con- 
fess. A spice of affectation, and of 
something worse than affectation, 
cannot be allowed to throw into obli- 
vion the genius that delineated our 
uncle Toby, and corporal Trim, or 
even our father Shandy, who, amidst 
all his crotchets, is still a genuine 
specimen of human nature. 

Disentangling ourselves from the 
poets, modern or more ancient, let us 
make a few more general remarks, 
bearing on the intellectual character, 
on the style of writing and of reason- 
ing of the late Lord Jeffrey. His 
style was clear and copious, somewhat 
too copious, and abounding in illustra- 
tions which had the merit of really 
elucidating his meaning. His intel- 
lect was quick and vivacious, and 
many are the instances which might 
be given where he has seized and hap- 
pily expressed some one truth, bearing 
upon the subject of his investigation. 
But when he had accomplished this 
he seems to have contented himself. 
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Whether from an impatience of long- 
continued thought, or from a distrust- 
ful dubious temper, leading him to 
conclude that truth itself was rarely 
to be discovered, he is never seen to 
enter earnestly into the prosecution of 
any inquiry. He quits his subject 
leaving a degree of uncertainty hang- 
ing over it; or if he states a deci- 
sive conclusion, the conclusion itself is 
one which favours despondency, or it 
purposely halts between two opinions. 
In his political speculations he is 
generally despondent; amongst his 
private letters, as well as his public 
writings, we find some of the gloomiest 
vaticinations of the future destiny of 
society that we remember anywhere to 
have read. On other subjects of philo- 
sophical inquiry he often expresses ina 
very lucid manner both this and that 
opinion, and fortifies himself on some 
narrow isthmus between the two. 
After we had become a little familiar 
with this habit of his mind, we were 
extremely amused to alight upon a 
paper in which he discusses the meta- 
physical question, whether there is, 
or there is not, an external world. 
Faithful to himself, he discovers that 
there is no proof of the existence of 
an external world; but then there is 
no disproving its existence. Upon 
the whole, we had better go on be- 
lieving it. 

There is a great deal of pleasing 
and elegant writing, of facile exposi- 
tion and copious illustration, on the 
subject of beauty and sublimity. It 
was one to which he had given much 
attention, yet there is no complete- 
ness in the view he presents. Parts 
of the subject are more than suffi- 
ciently explained, whilst other parts 
are most unsatisfactorily treated. He 
was not, as the French are fond of 
calling it, a conscientious workman. 

To make a lucid statement which, 
at all events, has its measure of 
truth—this is the exercise of mind 
with which he rests satisfied. And 
here we notice a peculiar artifice of 
composition in our author. He will 
string together several of such lucid 
statements, with such skill and dex- 
terity that they shall seem to form 
one chain of reasoning. But if the 
page is re-perused with attention, it 
is found to be composed of indepen- 
dent thoughts or remarks, each of 
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which may be true, but which have 
no logical sequence. They had been 
connected merely by a certain dex- 
terous manipulation of language, or 
perhaps by bold juxtaposition. This 
artifice it will be impossible to make 
intelligible without an_ illustration. 
In order to escape as much as possi- 
ble from any tedious introduction, we 
shall take our example from that re- 
view of Madame de Stael to which, 
in the previous portion of our paper, 
we have already alluded. We should 
have some scruple in taxing the 
attention of our readers to follow us, 
even in this one illustration, if it were 
not that the ideas we shall encounter, 
though joined together somewhat in 
the same manner that the cunning 
Japanese fastened the head of a 
monkey to the body of a fish, are 
really in themselves valuable and well 
worth considering. In this respect 
his invention bears no resemblance 
to the ingenious syrens or mermaids of 
the Japanese, which, when taken to 
pieces, are found to consist of parts 
utterly worthless. 

Madame de Stael has been speak- 
ing of the purity of taste which char- 


acterises the very earliest poetry of 
the Greeks, and has ascribed this to 
the influence of their religion, or my- 
thology. Jeffrey with great acute- 
ness remarks, that the mythology 


itself has to be accounted for. He 


continues :— 


“ Now even if we could pass over the 
obvious objection, that this mythology 
was itself a creature of the same poeti- 
cal imagination which it is here supposed 
to have modified, it is impossible not to 
observe, that though the circumstances 
now alluded to may account for the 
raised and lofty tone of the Grecian 
poetry, and for the exclusion of low or 
familiar life from their dramatic repre- 
sentations, it will not explain the far 
more substantial indications of pure taste 
afforded by the absence of all that gross 
exaggeration, violent incongruity, and 
tedious and childish extravagance, which 
are found to deform the primitive poetry 
of most other nations. The Hindoos, for 
example, have a mythology at least as 
copious, and still more closely inter- 
woven with every action of their lives. 
But their legends are the very models of 
bad taste ; and unite all the detestable 
attributes of obscurity, puerility, insuf- 
ferable tediousness, and the most revolt- 
ing and abominable absurdity. The 
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poetry of the northern bards is not 
But the 
Greeks are wonderfully rational and 
moderate in all their works of imagina- 
tion ; and speak for the most part with a 
degree of justness and brevity, which is 
only the more marvellous when it is con- 
sidered how much religion had to do in 
the business. 4 better explanation, per- 
haps, of the superiority may be derived 
from recollecting that the sins of affec- 
tation, and injudicious effort, really can- 
not be committed where there are no 
models to be at once copied and avoided. 
The first writers naturally took possession 
of what was most striking, and most 
capable of producing effect in nature and 
inincident. Their successors consequently 
found these occupied, and were obliged, 
for the credit of their originality, to pro- 
duce something which should be different, 
at least, if not better, than his originals.” 


Here the second remark, very good 
in itself, is put forward as an ‘“ ex- 
planation” of the difficulty suggested 
in the first part of the paragraph. 
It has plainly nothing to do with the 
difficulty. The author very properly 
puts the question—How came the 
Hindoo and the Greek to frame such 
different mythologies, as well as 
literatures? What is the reason of 
this original diversity in the imagina- 
tion of the two people? But the 
answer or explanation states a fact 
common to every original literature. 
The first poets or writers in India 
were as little liable to the sin of 
affectation, from copying or avoiding 
previous models, as the first writers 
of Greece. The paragraph, it is evi- 
dent, must be broken in half, in order 
that each part should be restored to 
its legitimate value. But then it was 
necessary, for the very purposes of 
authorship, that the ideas should be 
woven together in some consecutive 
arrangement, and our rapid dexterous 
author weaves on, with any straw 
that comes first to hand. It will 
hold if no one touches it. : 

There seems at first some incon- 
gruity between the habit of qualifica- 
tion, of balancing opposite opinions, 
of hesitation and apparent timidity, 
and the boldness, amounting to rash- 
ness, which at other times is conspl- 
cuous in our celebrated critic; but 
this very hesitation of manner,—the 
‘we suspect,” the ‘ perhaps,” the 
‘‘ probably,” —are in fact merely intro- 
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duced as parts of this skilful joinery. 
We should mistake the matter egre- 
giously if we supposed there was any 
real timidity or modesty in this mode 
of speech ; which is, indeed, the mere 
disguise for haste and volatility. 
This bland suggestive manner enables 
him always to say on—(the great 
necessity of the rapid writer, as of the 
voluble speaker)—to proceed always 
with the least possible pause or inter- 
ruption. Our author delighted to sit 
in his easy editorial chair, to turn 
this way and that, to assert, to doubt, 
invent, propose. What you finally 
made of the matter was really your 
affair, not his: He could be para- 
doxical, and balance one paradox by 
another; or he could take his place 
in the centre of the’see-saw, and re- 
ceive from it the slightest possible 
movement. ‘Her taste,” speaking 
of Madame de Stael, ‘is, perhaps, 
not quite perfect.” Of what mortal 
writer could not this be said with per- 
fect safety? ‘From all we have 


been able to gather from history or 
recent observation, we should be in- 
clined to say that there was no sound 
sense, firmness of purpose, or princi- 


pled goodness, except among the na- 
tives of Europe, and their genuine 
descendants.” All Mahometan sages, 
and all Asiatic Christians, are cut off 
at once from any claims to firmness 
of purpose or principled goodness. 
Very intolerant; but no matter, we 
shall be tolerant enough another time, 
perhaps in the next page. 

No subject came unwelcome to 
him, says Lord Cockburn, speaking 
of his conversational powers ; ‘ and if 
he had not knowledge, he had fancy 
at command.” In his writings, too, 
he could sometimes supply the place 
of knowledge with fancy or ingenious 
conjecture. He undertook to review 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister. There lay 
the novel before him, and in an Eng- 
lish translation, which enabled him 
(if ever translation did) to judge of 
the merits of the book. The judg- 
ment he passed was strange enough. 
Here, too, he exercises all his wit and 
author-craft upon the defects and 
blemishes of a work of genius. Wil- 
helm himself is confessedly a tedious, 
insipid, insufferable personage. There 
was room for caustic censure; but 
What room was there also for a very 
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different display of the critical facul- 
ty! The critic, however, passes his 
own judgment—which he was per- 
fectly entitled to do—upon the novel 
as it appeared to him in its English 
translation. But he is not content 
with this; he undertakes to explain, 
without any preparatory study of 
German literature, the peculiarities of 
the literary taste of Germany. We 
give the shortest possible extract, that 
will bring both this critical judgment, 
and this theoretical explantion, to the 
recollection of our readers. 

“We must say, then, at once, that we 
cannot enter into the spirit of this Ger- 
man idolatry; nor at all comprehend 
upon what grounds the work before us 
could ever be considered as an admirable, 
or even a commendable, performance. 
To us it certainly appears, after the most 
deliberate consideration, to be eminently 
absurd, puerile, incongruous, vulgar, and 
affected ;—and though redeemed by con- 
siderable powers of invention, and some 
traits of vivacity, to be so far from per- 
fection, as to be almost from beginning to 
end one flagrant offence against every 
principle of taste, and every just rule of 
composition. elles abe oath He 

“Tt is not very easy, certainly, to ac- 
count for these incongruities, or to sug- 
gest an intelligible theory for so strange 
a practice. But, in so far as we can 
guess, these peculiarities of German taste 
are to be referred,in part, to the com- 
parative newness of original composition 
among this ingenious people, and to the 
state of European literature when they 
first ventured on the experiment ; and, in 
part, to the state of society in that great 
country itself, and the comparatively 
humble condition of the greater part of 
those who write, or to whom writing is 
there addressed.” 

This to explain the peculiarities of 
a literature which had already had its 
Lessing! This to explain the pecu- 
liarities of a work of Goethe’s, and a 
work addressed peculiarly to the ob- 
servant and reflective class of readers! 

Let us turn once more to his poli- 
tics, and his general speculations on 
the great affairs of human society. 
Here we shall not be at a loss to find 
specimens of those lucid statements 
of some one truth, or some one view, 
to which we have already directed 
attention; neither should we have 
long to seek before we stumbled upon 
some bold logical discrepancy equally 
characteristic of our author. We will 
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first, however, select an example or 
two of that clear, facile, and fluent 
exposition, often aided by felicitous 
illustration, which we hold to con- 
stitute the principal charm and value 
of Lord Jeffrey’s writings. He is 
reviewing Bentham, and after some 
remarks on his principle of utility, 
and on his analytic table of pains and 
pleasures, he continues thus :— 


“Tt is now, we believe, universally 
admitted that nothing can be generally 
the object of moral approbation which 
does not tend upon the whole to the good 
of mankind ; and we are not even dis- 
posed to dispute with Mr Bentham, that 
the true source of this moral approbation 
is, in all cases, a perception or experience 
of what may be called utility in the 
action or object which excites it. The dif- 
ference, however, between us is consider- 
able; and it is precisely this: Mr Bentham 
maintains that in all cases we ought to 
disregard the presumptions arising from 
moral approbation, and, by a resolute and 
scrupulous analysis, to get at the actual 
and naked utility upon which it is 
founded ; and then, by the application of 
his new moral arithmetic, to deter- 
mine its quantity, its composition, and 
its value ; and, according to the result of 
this investigation, to regulate our moral 
approbation for the future. We, on the 
other hand, are inclined to hold, that 
those feelings, when they are uniform 
and decided, are by far the surest tests of 
the quantity and value of the utility by 
which they are suggested ; and that if 
we discredit their report, and attempt to 
ascertain their value by any formal process 
of calculation or analysis, we desert a safe 
and natural standard, in pursuit of one for 
the construction of which we neither have, 
nor can have, any rules or materials.” 


This puts the difference between 
Mr Bentham and one class of his op- 
ponents on a very clear footing. 
Jeffrey, however, would not have re- 
fused to add to this exposition, that 
the better test and safer standard 
of utility, supplied by our moral feel- 
ings, is itself to be gradually raised 
by examinations of that very kind 
which Bentham insists on placing be- 
fore us at once as their substitute. 

Our next example is of a more 
brilliant character; it is taken from 
the opening of a paper on Bailly’s 
Memoirs. 

“Among the many evils which the 
French Revolution has inflicted on man- 
kind, the most deplorable, perhaps, both 
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in point of extent and of probable dura- 
tion, consists in the injury which it has 
done to the cause of rational freedom, 
and the discredit in which it has involved 
the principles of political philosophy. 
The warnings which may be derived 
from the misfortunes of that country, 
and the lessons which may still be read 
in the tragical consequences of her 
temerity, are memorable, no doubt, and 
important ; but they are such as are 
presented to us by the history of every 
period of the world; and the emotions 
by which they have been impressed are, 
in this case, too violent to let their im- 
port and application be properly distin- 
guished. From the miscarriage of a 
scheme of frantic innovation, we have 
conceived an unreasonable and indiscri- 
minating dread of all alteration or re- 
form. The bad success of an attempt to 
make government perfect, has reconciled 
us to imperfections which might easily 
be removed ; and the miserable conse- 
quences of treating everything as preju- 
dice and injustice which could not be 
reconciled to a system of fantastic equa- 
lity, has given strength to prejudices, 
and sanction to abuses, which were 
gradually wearing away before the pro- 
gress of reason and philosophy. The 
French Revolution, in short, has thrown 
us back half a century in the course of 
political improvement, and driven many 
of us to cling once more, with supersti- 
tious terror, to those idols from which we 
had been nearly reclaimed by the lessons 
of a milder philosophy. When we look 
round on the wreck and ruin which the 
whirlwind has scattered over the pros- 
pect before us, we tremble at the rising 
gale, and shrink even from the whole- 
some air that stirs the fig-leaf on our 
porch. Terrified and disgusted with the 
brawls and midnight murders which pro- 
ceed from intoxication, we are almost 
inclined to deny ourselves the pleasures 
of a generous hospitality, and scarcely 
venture to diffuse the comforts of light 
and of warmth in our dwellings, when we 
turn our eyes on the devastation which 
the flames have committed around us.” 


Many other passages, and superior 
to this, might be discovered, of politi- 
cal eloquence; and instances might 
be detected, with equal facility, of 
political reasoning very palpably weak 
and inconclusive. There is an in- 


convenience in selecting instances of 
this latter description ; they are apt 
to lead to dry and inopportune con- 
troversy ; and, after all, Whig and 
Tory may view the matter in a dif- 
But we think we can 


ferent light. 
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point to an example which Whig and 
Tory will alike glance at with some 
amusement, as an unmistakable in- 
stance either of the oversight or of 
the audacity of the partisan — we 
know not by which term they will 
characterise it. It occurs in a paper 
upon Reform in Parliament. 


* All political societies may be con- 
sidered as divided into three great classes 
or orders. In the first place, the gover- 
ners, or those who are employed, or hope 
to be employed, by the governors ; and 
who therefore either have, or expect to 
have, profit or advantage of some sort 
from the government, or from subordinate 
patrons. In the second place, those who 
are in opposition to the government, who 
feel the burdens and restraints which it 
imposes, are jealous of the honours and 
emoluments it enjoys or distributes, and 
grudge the expense and submission which 
it requires, under thé apprehension that 
the good it accomplishes is not worth so 
great a sacrifice. And thirdly, and finally, 
those who may be counted for nothing in 
all political arrangements, who are igno- 
vant, indifferent, and quiescent, who sub- 
mit to all things without grumbling or 
dissatisfaction, and are contented to con- 
sider all existing institutions as a part of 
the order of nature, to which it is their 
duty to accommodate themselves,” 


Thus all political societies consist, 
ist, Of the governors and their 
satellites; 2d, Of the opposition ; 
and 3d, Of the fools! A class of 
men contented to be governed, con- 
tented on any other ground than 
sheer ignorance, does not exist. All 
the sagacity, intelligence, and educa- 
tion, not absorbed by the Govern- 
ment, belongs to the Opposition. 
There is really no such thing in the 
country as a class of men, not aspir- 
ing to office, and yet contented with 
the government under which they 
live ;—unless indeed they belong to 
that order ‘‘ which pass for nothing,” 
ignorant and indifferent, and there- 
fore quiescent. On this very amusing 
classification the author absolutely 
proceeds to reason. 

Of the Letters of Lord Jeffrey, 
which occupy the second volume of 
the Memoirs, we have already in- 
timated our opinion—that the more 
skilful use to have made of them 
would have been to extract and in- 
corporate in the Biography such parts 
43 were valuable, either as expressing 
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the opinions or developing the charac- 
ter of the writer. To some extent 
this use has been made of them, and 
consequently the interest of the second 
volume is in some degree detracted 
from, by the circumstance that the 
more striking portions have already 
appeared in the first. It seems to 
us that this inconvenience of perusing 
the same thing twice might have been 
spared, and all that was worth pre- 
serving have been incorporated into 
the Biography. This, however, was 
a mere matter of editorial discretion, 
and Lord Cockburn at least consulted 
the prevailing taste. It seems the 
passion, or the habit of the day, to 
run to a man’s private letters, and 
to find his life and opinions in his 
correspondence. Even where he has 
written elaborate books, they think 
he must have published himself more 
fully in the hasty scraps despatched 
by the penny post. 

The prevailing notion is, that a 
more genuine expression is obtained 
of an author’s sentiments from his 
private letters than from his published 
works. Under certain peculiar cir- 
cumstances this may be the case, as 
where the author held opinions it 
was not safe or prudent to avow. 
But, in general, we believe that men 
are both more sincere, as well as 
more considerate, in what they con- 
fide to the public, than in what 
they pour out in private, whether 
in conversation or in letters. When 
a man reflects on any subject with 
the intention of delivering the re- 
sults to the public, he is alone— 
he thinks alone; he and his subject 
are locked up together in his study; 
but when he writes to a friend, he 
is very much in the condition as if 
he were speaking to him ; he is more 
or less under the influence of the 
peculiar temper and opinions of that 
friend ; he writes as if in his pre- 
sence, and, from an unpremeditated 
courtesy, if from no other motive, 
adapts himself, in some degree, to his 
humour, his disposition, or his views. 
Thus, the tone and tenor of the letter 
may a great deal depend on the per- 
son to whom it is sent. If a man 
carries on a lengthy correspondence, 
he not unfrequently falls into the 
habit of addressing some one friend 
in some prevailing strain—hopeful 
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or despondent, humorous or sad — 
which he perseveres in from mere 
custom, or for the sake of consistency, 
but which does not fairly express 
the usual tenor of his thoughts. Just 
as aman carries unconsciously a dif- 
ferent manner and style of conversa- 
tion into one company than he does 
into another—as he seems a very 
different person in one house than he 
does in another—so will he, not once, 
but habitually, write in a strain that 
has become modified by the temper 
and character of the correspondent 
he is addressing. Even in the in- 
imitable letters of Cowper, which are 
genuine and unaffected, if any letters 
ever were, how different a person does 
the writer seem in those he despatches 
to his friend Hill, or his cousin Lady 
Hesketh, and in the sad epistles he 
indites to the Rev. Mr Newton. 

So far from preferring the letter to 
the printed work, we are persuaded 
that, as evidence of opinion and senti- 
ment, it is of less authority than un- 
premeditated conversation. For there 
are certain affectations of style and 
manner quite peculiar to epistolary 
authorship, which interfere not a little 
with everything like sincere and 
genuine expression of sentiment. 
Wherever the epistolary style is not 
employed for the direct purposes of 
business, or the communication of 
important fact, or is not imbued with 
some strong passion, it seems to have 
an incurable tendency to affectation 
of some kind; either it is an affecta- 
tion of ease and carelessness, or it is an 
elaborate elegance, or a most painful 
gaiety, or there is a tone of overstrain- 
ed compliment and most wearisome 
facetiousness. These artificial graces 
are not friendly to honest statements, 
whether of fact or of opinion. We 
read few letters with much faith, and 
fewer still with much pleasure. 

In the correspondence of Lord Jef- 
frey, the attention will be chiefly 
arrested by the gloomy vaticinations 
as to the future destiny of England, 
repeated again and again by the late 
Editor of the Edinburgh Review. 
Notwithstanding the Reform Bill, and 
all that political economy and the 
education of the people can do for us, 
free trade, and emigration, and the 
schoolmaster, the crash must come! 
—the prosperity of England fall 
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with tremendous ruin to the ground ! 
This strain does not occur merely in 
the terror and the turmoil that accom- 
panied the passing of the Reform Bill; 
it was his fixed idea; it is repeated 
early and late, in calm weather and 
in storm. In grave letters to official 
friends, in lighter epistles even to his 
lady correspondents, the same strain 
appears. We quote an example taken 
from the close of the volume, and from 
amongst his latest letters. It is 
addressed to Miss Berry. The italics, 
we may observe, are not ours, they 
are in the original :— 


““Cralgcrook, Sunday, 24thJuly 1842. 

“ My dear Miss Berry—I think you will 
like to hear that your old fellow-sufferer 
has got through his spell of summer work, 
and is at least as well as when he began 
it. ‘ : ; . : , 
You will understand that I want to 
know about your health and spirits gene- 
rally, and how you have been employing 
yourself, and what you intend to do for 
the remainder of the season, and with 
what views you look before and after 
upon this shifting pageant of life? For 
my part, I think I grow more tranquil 
and contented, and I fancy, too, more 
indulgent to others, and certainly not less 
affectionate to those from whom I look 
for affection. But I want a few lessons 
still from you, and should be glad to be 
confirmed in what is right, and warned 
against what is wrong, in my estimate of 
the duties and enjoyments that may re- 
main for declining age, &c. 

“TI hope you are not quite so much 
alarmed as I am at this wide-spread and 
lasting distress of the country, and wish 
you could give me comfort upon that, as 
well as other causes of anxiety. Butmy 
fears, I acknowledge, ‘ stick deep,’ because 
I see in the gloomy aspect of affairs, not 
so much the fruit of any mistaken policy, 
or injudicious tenacity of mischievous 
restrictions, as the symptoms of that 
inevitable decay which I have long anti- 
cipated from the loss of that monopoly of 
the market of the world which we have 
enjoyed for the last eighty years, and of 
which the growing skill and industry of 
other nations must, sooner or later, have 
deprived us. The crisis may have been 
accelerated by bad management, and may 
be softened or warded off for a short time 
(long enough though, I hope, for you and 
me) by good. But I do not see that it 
can be prevented; and am persuaded that 
within twenty years, and probably much 
sooner, we are doomed to a greater revo- 
lution than is yet recorded in our history. 
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Do satisfy me, if you can, that these are 
the dreams of a poor provincial invalid; 
and, at all events, persuade yourself that 
they are, if it would give you any serious 
uneasiness to think otherwise. God bless 
you! and ever faithfully yours.” 


Is it badinage, or the language of 
compliment, when the late member of 
Parliament and Lord-Advocate, on 
the strength of dating from Craig- 
crook, represents himself to the lady 
as a poor ‘ provincial,” seeking good 
counsel at her hands? In general, the 
letters of Lord Jeffrey are addressed 
to members of his own family, or they 
are of a semi-oflicial character. We 
have happily, therefore, very few of 
these artificial graces of the style 
epistolary. But we cannot say that 
they quite escape them, or that the 
tendency is not shown to fall into 
some of the affectations we have been 
speaking of. We have already alluded 
to the sad complaints murmured forth 
on his promotion to be Lord-Advocate: 
it is not necessary to quote them. It 
seems to be one of the admitted privi- 
leges of office and dignity to complain 
of the burdens they impose. Perhaps 


this voice of complaint is but a grace- 
ful manner of disarming the envy of 
unsuccessful rivals. 

There is one subject to which, 
throughout his letters, Lord Jeffrey 


never gracefully alludes. He speaks 
of his literary labours, not only as 
likely to interfere with his professional 
advancement, but as if they might be 
a personal disparagement, endanger 
his social rank—put in jeopardy, in 
short, his respectability. Did he really 
think that it could tarnish his name 
.and honour amongst men that he 
should retire, from time to time, from 
his professional pleadings—from con- 
tests with John Clerk, who had sold 
to his client ‘* his temper, his perspi- 
ration, his nights, and his reason”— 
to a more quiet arena, to speculate 
with the philosophers, and listen to 
the poets, and watch the revolutions 
of literature and politics? Or what, 
without his literature, would have been 
Lord Jeffrey now? He might perhaps 
have figured in the portrait gallery of 
Lord Cockburn, brought there side by 
side with the said John Clerk, to do 
honour to some other literary lawyer : 
this would have been his only chance 
of remembrance. It is because Lord 
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Jeffrey did perform great services in 
his day to the general cause of litera- 
ture and enlightenment that we all 
hold him in honour and esteem. We, 
in this endeavour to analyse and dis- 
criminate the character and merit of 
his writings, may be thought by some 
to have spoken occasionally in a tone 
of disparagement; but, for all this, 
we know not how many ordinary 
Lords of Session we could not very 
stoically have resigned rather than 
have lost our Jeffrey. 

Even in the republication of his 
Contributions to the Review, and in a 
note to the last paper he contributed, 
he is haunted by this strange feeling 
or affectation, that in his literary 
avocations there was something that 
disparaged the dignity of the lawyer 
and of the Judge. Itis a notice of 
the Life and Writings of Sir James 
Mackintosh that he ushers in with 
apologetical prefaces: ‘It was my 
last—it was the only thing I wrote for 
it after my advancement. If there 
was any impropriety in my contri- 
buting at all, some palliation, &c. . . 
I wrote it solely out of affection. 
If it was an impropriety, it was one 
for which I cannot now submit to seek 
shelter,” &c. Oh, brave defiance of 
public opinion! Is there a single soul 
in all Scotland or England that im- 
puted it as an impropriety that he 
should write this tribute to the memory 
of his late friend? What if he had 
carried his criminality so far as even 
to have written the Life of Sir James 
Mackintosh ? Would none of his judi- 
cial brethren have absolved him ? 

But we are encountered, and we 
are silenced here, by the recollection 
that the whole literary profession—so 
far as there can be said to exist such 
a profession, and so far as it stands 
identified with periodical literature— 
owes a debt of gratitude to Lord Jef- 
frey. He, more than any other single 
man, has raised the character of that 
literature, and, of consequence, the 
repute of those who conduct it. He 
may be said, in the language of the 
theatre, to have created the part of 
Editor. We must permit him, there- 
fore, to speak of it in what terms he 
pleases. Moreover, it was another 
office when he laid it down than it 
was when he assumed it. Whether 
his own Contributions have body 
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and consistency enough to endure 
long as a separate independent work, 
we may doubt; but let us say (ending 
where we began this paper) that, as 
the first Editor of the Edinburgh 
Review, Jeffrey has earned for his 
name an enduring place in the history 
of English literature. 

In fairness to the Memoir of Lord 
Cockburn, we ought to add, that the 
best portrait it contains is that which 
it was especially bound to give us— 
the portrait of Jeffrey himself. After 
the strictures we have passed, it will 
not be supposed that we acquiesce 
entirely in the estimate here formed 
of his intellectual eminence; but there 
is one subject on which we are quite 
willing to take Lord Cockburn’s au- 
thority—namely, on the moral cha- 
racter of his friend, as developed in 
his public and private life—on his 
perfect amiability—on his high sense 
of honour and undeviating rectitude 
of conduct. As a testimony to his 


moral worth, we shall ourselves con- 
clude by quoting the closing sentences 
of Lord Cockburn’s biography ; and if 
the praise accorded to his intellectual 


powers and performances be on a 
higher key than we should have 
pitched it, we are still pleased at an 
opportunity of echoing the voice of 
praise. Our readers will no longer 
need our help in a little subduing the 
tone of the following extract :— 


“ He was not so much distinguished by 
the predominanceof any one great quality, 
as by the union of several of the finest. 
Rapidity of intellect, instead of mislead- 
ing, as it often does, was combined in 
him with great soundness; and a high 
condition of the reasoning powers with 
an active and delightful fancy. Though 
not what is termed learned, his knowledge 
was various; and in literature, politics, 
and the philosophy of life, it was deep. 
A taste exquisitely delicate, and largely 
exercised, was one of the great sources 
of his enjoyment, and of his unmatched 
critical skill. But the peculiar charm of 
his character lay in the junction of intel- 
lectual power with moral worth. His 
honour was superior to every temptation 
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by which the world could assail it. The 
pleasures of the heart were necessary for 
his existence, and were preferred by him 
to every other gratification, except the 
pleasures of conscience. Passing much 
of his time in literary and political con- 
tention, he was never once chilled by an 
unkind feeling, even towards those he 
was trying to overcome. An habitual 
gaiety never allowed its thoughtlessness, 
nor an habitual prudence its caution, to 
interfere with any claim of charity or 
duty. Nor was this merely the passive 
amiableness of a gentle disposition. It 
was the positive humanity of a resolute 
man, glowing in the conflicts of the world. 

** He prepared himself for what he did 
by judicious early industry. He then 
chose the most difficult spheres in which 
talent can be exerted, and excelled in 
them all—rising from obscurity and de- 
pendence to affluence and renown. His 
splendour as an advocate was exceeded 
by his eminence as a judge. He was the 
founder of a new system of criticism, and 
this a higher one than had ever existed. 
As an editor and as a writer, he did as 
much to improve his country and the 
world .as can almost ever be done by dis- 
cussion by a single man. He was the 
last of four pre-eminent Scotchmen, who, 
living in their own country, raised its 
character and extended its reputation 
during the period of his career. The 
other three were Dugald Stewart, Walter 
Scott, and Thomas Chalmers; each of 
whom, in literature, philosophy, or policy, 
caused great changes; and each left upon 
his age the impression of the mind that 
produced them. Jeffrey, though sur- 
passed in genius certainly by Scott, and 
perhaps by Chalmers, was inferior to 
none of them in public usefulness, or in 
the beauty of the means by which he 
achieved it, or in its probable duration. 
The elevation of the public mind was his 
peculiar glory. In one respect alone he 
was unfortunate. The assaults which he 
led against error were efforts in which 
the value of his personal services can 
never be duly seen. His position required 
him to dissipate, in detached and name- 
less exertions, as much philosophy and 
beautiful composition as would have sus- 
tained avowed and important original 
works. He has raised a great monu- 
ment, but it is one on which his own 
name is too faintly engraved.” 
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MY NOVEL; OR, VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE. 


BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON. 


BOOK XII. CONTINUED—CHAPTER IX. 


WE are at Norwood in the sage’s 
drawing-room. Violante has long 
since retired torest. Harley, who had 
accompanied the father and daughter 
to their home, is still conversing with 
the former. 

“Indeed, my dear Duke,” said 
Harley— 

‘¢ Hush, hush! Diavolo, don’t call 
me Duke yet; I am at home here once 
more as Dr Riccabocca.” 

‘“* My dear doctor, then, allow me to 
assure you that you overrate my claim 
to your thanks. Your old friends 
Leonard and Frank Hazeldean must 
come in for their share. Nor is the 
faithful Giacomo to be forgotten.” 

‘** Continue your explanation.” 

“In the first place, I learned, 
through Frank, that one Baron Levy, 
a certain fashionable money-lender, 
and general ministrant to the affairs 
of fine gentlemen, was just about to 
purchase a yacht from Lord Spend- 
quick on behalf of the Count. A short 
interview with Spendquick enabled 
me to outbid the usurer, and conclude 
a bargain, by which the yacht became 
mine ;—a promise to assist Spend- 
quick in extricating himself from the 
claws of the money-lender, (which I 
trust to do by reconciling him with 
his father, who is a man of liberality 
and sense,) made Spendquick readily 
connive at my scheme for outwitting 
the enemy. He allowed Levy to sup- 
pose that the Count might take pos- 
Session of the vessel; but affecting an 
engagement, and standing out for 
terms, postponed the final settlement 
of the purchase-money till the next 
day. I was thus master of the vessel, 
which I felt sure was destined to serve 
Peschiera’s infamous design. But it 
was my business not to alarm the 


Count’s suspicions: I therefore per- 
mitted the pirate crew he had got 
together to come on board. I knew 
I could get rid of them when neces- 
sary. Meanwhile, Frank undertook to 
keep close to the Count until he could 
see and cage within his lodgings the 
servant whom Peschiera had com- 
missioned to attend his sister. If I 
could but apprehend this servant, I 
had a sanguine hope that I could dis- 
cover and free your daughter before 
Peschiera could even profane her with 
his presence. But Frank, alas! was no 
pupil of Machiavel. Perhapsthe Count 
detected his secret thoughts under his 
open countenance; perhaps merely 
wished to get rid of a companion very 
much in his way; but, at all events, 
he contrived to elude our young 
friend as cleverly as you or I could 
have done—told him that Beatrice 
herself was at Rochampton—had bor- 
rowed the Count’s carriage to go there 
—volunteered to take Frank to the 
house—took him. Frank found him- 
self in a drawing-room; and after 
waiting a few minutes, while the 
Count went out on pretence of seeing 
his sister, in pirouetted a certain dis- 
tinguished opera-dancer. Meanwhile 
the Count was fast back on the road 
to London, and Frank had to return 
as he could. He then hunted for the 
Count everywhere, and saw him no 
more. It was late in the day when 
Frank found me out with this news. 
I became seriously alarmed. Peschi- 
era might perhaps learn my counter 
scheme with the yacht—or he might 
postpone sailing until he had terri- 
fied or entangled Violante into some 
—in short, everything was to be 
dreaded from a man of the Count’s 
temper. I had no clue to the place 
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to which your daughter was taken—no 
excuse to arrest Peschiera—no means 
even of learning where he was. He had 
not returned to Mivart’s. The police 
were at fault, and useless, except in 
one valuable piece of information. 
They told me where some of your 
countrymen, whom Peschiera’s perfidy 
had sent into exile, were to be found. 
I commissioned Giacomo to seek these 
men out, and induce them to man 
the vessel. It might be necessary, 
should Peschiera or his confidential ser- 
vants come aboard, after we had ex- 
pelled or drawn off the pirate crew, 
that they should find Italians whom 
they might well mistake for their own 
hirelings. To these foreigners I added 
some English sailors who had before 
served in the same vessel, and on 
whom Spendquick assured me I could 
rely. Still these precautions only 
availed in case Peschierashouldresolve 
to sail, and defer till then all machina- 
tions against his captives. While, 


amidst my fears and uncertainties, I 
was struggling still to preserve pre- 
sence of mind, and rapidly discussing 
with the Austrian Prince if any other 


steps could be taken, or if our sole 
resource was to repair to the vessel 
and take the chance of what might 
ensue, Leonard suddenly and quietly 
entered my room. You know his 
countenance, in which joy or sadness 
is not betrayed so much by the evi- 
dence of the passions as by variations 
in the intellectual expression. It was 
but by the clearer brow and the 
steadier eye that I saw he had good 
tidings to impart.” 

“Ah,” said Riccabocca—for so, 
obeying his own request, we will yet 
call the sage—‘‘ ah, I early taught 
that young man the great lesson in- 
culcated by Helvetius. All our errors 
arise from our ignorance or our pas- 
sions. Without ignorance, and with- 
out passions, we should be serene, all- 
penetrating intelligences.” 

*¢ Mopsticks,” quoth Harley, ‘‘ have 
neither ignorance nor passions; but 
as for their intelligence”— 

“‘Pshaw!” interrupted Riccabocca 
—* Proceed.” 

‘‘ Leonard had parted from us some 
hours before. I had commissioned 
him to call at Madame di Negra’s, and, 
as he was familiarly known to her 
servants, seek to obtain quietly all the 
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information he could collect, and, at all 
events, procure (what in my haste I 
had failed to do) the name and de- 
scription of the man who had driven 
her out in the morning, and make what 
use he judged best of every hint he 
could gather or glean that might aid 
our researches. Leonard only succeed- 
edin learning the name and description 
of the coachman, whom he recognised 
as one Beppo, to whom she had often 
given orders in his presence. None 
could say where she then could be 
found, if not at the Count’s hotel. 
Leonard went next to that hotel. 
The man had not been there all the 
day. While revolving what next he 
should do, his eye caught sight of 
your intended son-in-law, gliding 
across the opposite side of the street. 
One of those luminous, inspiring con- 
jectures, which never occur to you 
philosophers, had from the first guided 
Leonard to believe that Randal Leslie 
was mixed up in this villanous 
affair.” 

“Ha! He!” 
** Impossible ! 
what object ?” 

‘** T cannot tell; neither could Leo- 
nard; but we had both formed the 
same conjecture. Brief :—Leonard 
resolved to follow Randal Leslie, and 
track all his movements. He did then 
follow him, unobserved, and at a dis- 
tance—first to Audley Egerton’s house 
—then to Eaton Square—thence to a 
house in Bruton Street, which Leo- 
nard ascertained to be Baron Levy’s. 
Suspicious that, my dear sage ?.” 

** Diavolo—yes!” said Riccabocca 
thoughtfully. 

“‘ At Levy’s, Randal staid till dusk. 
He then came out, with his cat-like 
stealthy step, and walked quickly into 
the neighbourhood of Leicester Square. 
Leonard saw him enter one of those 
small hotels which are appropriated 
to foreigners. Wild outlandish fellows 
were loitering about the door and in 
the street. Leonard divined that the 
Count, or the Count’s confidants, 
were there.” 

‘¢ Tf that can be proved,” cried Ric- 
cabocca—' if Randal could have been 
thus in communication with Peschiera 
—could have connived at such per- 
fidy—I am released from my promise. 
Oh, to prove it!” 

“* Proof will come later, if we are 


cried Riccabocca. 
For what interest ?— 
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on the right track. Let me go on. 
While waiting near the door of this 
hotel, Beppo himself, the very man 
Leonard was in search of, came forth, 
and, after speaking a few words to 
some of the loitering foreigners, walk- 
ed briskly towards Piccadilly. Leo- 
nard here resigned all further heed of 
Leslie, and gave chase to Beppo, 
whom he recognised at a glance. 
Coming up to him, he said quietly, 
‘I have a letter for the Marchesa di 
Negra. She told me I was to send 
it to her by you. I have been search- 
ing for you the whole day.’ The man 
fell into the trap, and the more easily, 
because—as he since owned in excuse 
for a simplicity which, I dare say, 
weighed on his conscience more than 
any of the thousand-and-one crimes 
he may have committed in the course 
of his illustrious life—he had been 
employed by the Marchesa as a spy 
upon Leonard, and, with an Italian’s 
acumen in affairs of the heart, detect- 
ed her secret.” 

“* What secret?” asked the inno- 
cent sage. 

“* Her love for the handsome young 
poet. I betray that secret, in order 
to give her some slight excuse for be- 
coming Peschiera’s tool. She be- 
lieved Leonard to be in love with 
your daughter, and jealousy urged her 
to treason. Violante, no doubt, will 
explain this to you. Well, the man 
fell into the trap. ‘ Give me the letter, 
Signior, and quick.’ 

‘““*Tt is at a hotel close by ; come 
there, and you will have a guinea for 
your trouble.’ 

‘“* So Leonard walked our gentleman 
into my hotel: and having taken him 
into my dressing-room, turned the 
key, and there left him. On hearing 
this capture, the Prince and myself 
hastened to see our prisoner. He was 
at first sullen and silent; but when 
the Prince disclosed his rank and 
name, (you know the mysterious ter- 
ror the meaner Italians feel for an 
Austrian magnate,) his countenance 
changed, and his courage fell, What 
With threats, and what with promises, 
we soon obtained all that we sought 
to know ; and an offered bribe, which 
I calculated at ten times the amount 
the rogue could ever expect to receive 
from his spendthrift master, finally 
bound him cheerfully to our service, 
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soul and body. Thus we learned the 
dismal place to which your noble 
daughter had been so perfidiously en- 
snared. We learned also that the 
Count had not yet visited her, hoping 
much from the effect that prolonged 
incarceration might have in weaken- 
ing her spirit and inducing her sub- 
mission. Peschiera was to go to the 
house at midnight, thence to transport 
her to the vessel. Beppo had re- 
ceived orders to bring the carriage to 
Leicester Square, where Peschiera 
would join him. The Count (as Leo- 
nard surmised) had taken skulking 
refuge at the hotel in which Randat 
Leslie had disappeared. The Prince, 
Leonard, Frank, (who was then in 
the hotel,) and myself, held a short 
council. Should we go at once to the 
house, and, by the help of the police, 
force an entrance, and rescue your 
daughter? This was a very hazard- 
ous resource. The abode, which, at 
various times, had served for the 
hiding-place of men hunted by the 
law, abounded, according to our in- 
formant, in subterranean vaults and 
secret passages, and had more thar 
one outlet on the river. At our first 
summons at the door, therefore, the 
ruffians within might not only escape 
themselves, but carry off their pri- 
soner. The door was strong, and 
before our entrance could be forced, 
all trace of her we sought might be 
lost. Again, too, the Prince was de- 
sirous of bringing Peschiera’s guilty 
design home to him—anxious to be 
able to state to the Emperor, and to 
the great minister, his kinsman, that 
he himself had witnessed the Count’s- 
vile abuse of the Emperor’s per- 
mission to wed your daughter. In 
short, while I only thought of Vio- 
lante, the Prince thought also of 
her father’s recall to his dukedom. 
Yet still to leave Violante in that 
terrible house, even for an hour, @ 
few minutes, subjected to the actual 
presence of Peschiera, unguarded save 
by the feeble and false woman who 
had betrayed, and might still desert 
her—how contemplate that fearful 
risk? What might not happenin the 
interval between Peschiera’s visit to 
the house, and his appearance with 
his victim on the vessel? An idea 
flashed on me—Beppo was to conduct 
the Count to the house; if I could 
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accompany Beppo in disguise—enter 
the house—myself be present——lI 
rushed back to our informant, now 
become our agent; I found the plan 
still more feasible than I had at first 
supposed. Beppo had asked the 
Count’s permission to bring with him 
a brother accustomed to the sea, and 
who wished to quit England. I might 
personate that brother. You know 
that the Italian language, in most of 
its dialects and varieties of patois— 
Genoese, Piedmontese, Venetian—is 
as familiar to me as Addison’s Eng- 
lish. Alas! rather more so. Presto! 
the thing was settled. I felt my 
heart, from that moment, as light as 
a feather, and my sense as keen as 
the dart which a feather wings. My 
plans now were formed in a breath, 
and explained in a sentence. It was 
right that you should be present on 
the vessel, not only to witness your 
foe’s downfall, but to receive your 
child in a father’s arms. Leonard 
set out to Norwood for you, cau- 
tioned not to define too precisely for 
what object you were wanted, till on 
board the vessel. 

‘Frank, accompanied by Beppo, 


(for there was yet time for these pre- 
parations before midnight,) repaired 
to the yacht, taking Giacomo by the 


way. ‘There our new ally, familiar 
to most of that piratical crew, and 
sanctioned by the presence of Frank, 
as the Count’s friend, and prospective 
brother-in-law, told Peschiera’s hire- 
lings that they were to quit the 
vessel, and wait on shore under Gia- 
como’s auspices till further orders; 
and as soon as the decks were cleared 
of these ruffians, (save a few left to 
avoid suspicion, and who were after- 
wards safely stowed down in the 
hold,) and as soon as Giacomo had 
lodged his convoy in a public-house, 
where he quitted them, drinking his 
health over unlimited rations of grog, 
your inestimable servant quietly 
shipped on board the Italians pressed 
into the service, and Frank took 
charge of the English sailors. 

“The Prince, promising to be on 
board in due time, then left me to 
make arrangements for his journey to 
Vienna with the dawn. I hastened to 
& masquerade warehouse, where, with 
the help of an ingenious stage-wright 
artificer, I disguised myself into a 
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most thorough-paced-looking cut- 
throat, and then waited the return 
of my friend Beppo with the most 
perfect confidence.” 

“Yet, if that rascal had played 
false, all these precautions were lost. 
Cospetto! you were not wise,” said 
the prudent philosopher. 

“Very likely not. You would have 
been so wise, that by this time your 
daughter would have been lost to you 
for ever.’’ 

“ But why not employ the po- 
lice?” 

‘‘ First—Because I had employed 
them to little purpose. Secondly— 
Because I no longer wanted them. 
Thirdly—Because to use them for my 
final catastrophe, would be to drag 
your name, and your daughter’s, per- 
haps, before a police court; at all 
events, before the tribunal of public 
gossip. And lastly—Because, having 
decided upon the proper punishment, 
it had too much of equity to be quite 
consistent with law; and in forci- 
bly seizing a man’s person, and ship- 
ping him off to Norway, my police 
would have been sadly in the way. 
Certainly my plan rather savours of 
Lope de Vega than of Judge Black- 
However, you see success 
atones for all irregularities. I re- 
sume:—Beppo came back in time to 
narrate all the arrangements that had 
been made, and to inform me that a 
servant from the Count had come on 
board just as our new crew were 
assembled there, to order the boat to 
be at the place where we found it. 
The servant it was deemed prudent 
to detain and secure. Giacomo under- 
took to manage the boat. I am nearly 
at the close of mystery. Sure of my 
disguise, I got on the coach-box with 
Beppo. The Count arrived at the 
spot appointed, and did not even 
honour myself with a question or 
glance. ‘ Your brother?’ he said to 
Beppo; ‘one might guess that; he 
has the family likeness. Not a hand- 
some race yours! Drive on.’ 

“We arrived at the house. I dis- 
mounted to open the carriage-door 
The Count gave me one look. 

‘‘¢ Beppo says you have known the 
sea.’ 

“«¢ Excellency, yes. I am a Geno- 
ese.” 

«Ha! how is that? Beppo isa 
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Lombard.’— Admire the readiness 
with which I redeemed my blunder. 

““¢ Excellency, it pleased Heaven 
that Beppo should be born in Lom- 
bardy, and then to remove my re- 
spected parents to Genoa, at which 
city they were so kindly treated that 
my mother, in common gratitude, 
was bound to increase its population. 
It was all she could do, poor woman. 
You see she did her best.’ 

“The Count smiled, and said no 
more. The door opened—I followed 
him ; your daughter can tell you the 
rest.” 

‘‘ And you risked your life in that 
den of miscreants! Noble friend!” 

“‘Risked my life—no; but I risked 
the Count’s. There was one moment 
when my hand was on my trigger, 
and my soul very near the sin of 
justifiable homicide. But my tale is 
done. The Count is now on the 
river, and will soon be on the salt 
seas,—though not bound to Norway 
as | had first intended. I could not 
inflict that frigid voyage on his sister. 
So the men have orders to cruise 
about for six days, keeping aloof from 
shore, and they will then land the 
Count and the Marchesa, by boat, on 
the French coast. That delay will give 
time for the Prince to arrive at Vienna 
before the Count could follow him.” 

“Would he have that audacity ?” 

“ Do him more justice! Audacity, 
faith! he does not want for that. 
But I dreaded not his appearance 
at Vienna, with such evidence against 
him. I dreaded his encountering the 
Prince on the road, and forcing a duel, 
before his character was so blasted 
that the Prince could refuse it ;—and 
the Count is a dead shot, of course: 
all such men are! ” 

“ He will return, and you—” 

“* T!—Oh, never fear; he has had 
enough of me. And now, my dear 
friend—now that Violante is safe 
once more under your own roof—now 
that my honoured mother must long 
ere this have been satisfied by Leo- 
nard, who left us to go to her, that 
our success has been achieved without 
danger, and, what she will value al- 
most as much, without scandal—now 
that your foe is powerless as a reed 
floating on the water towards its own 
rot, and the Prince is perhaps about 
to enter his carriage on the road to 
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Dover, charged with the mission of 
restoring to Italy her worthiest son— 
let me dismiss you to your own happy 
slumbers, and allow me to wrap my- 
self in my cloak, and snatch a short 
sleep on the sofa, till yonder grey 
dawn has mellowed into riper day. 
My eyes are heavy, and if you stay 
here three minutes longer, I shall be 
out of reach of hearing—in the land 
of dreams. Buona notte!” 

‘** But there is a bed prepared for 
you.” 

Harley shook his head in dissent, 
and composed himself at length on 
the sofa. 

Riccabocca bending, wrapped the 
cloak round his guest, kissed him on 
the forehead, and crept out of the 
room to rejoin Jemima, who still sate 
up for him, nervously anxious to learn 
from him those explanations which 
her considerate affection would not 
allow her to ask from the agitated and 
exhausted Violante. ‘* Not in bed!” 
cried the sage, on seeing her. ‘* Have 
you no feelings of compassion for my 
son that is to be? Just, too, when 
there is a reasonable probability that 
we can afford a son!” 

Riccabocca here laughed merrily, 
and his wife threw herself on his — 
shoulder, and cried for joy. 

But no sleep fell on the lids of 
Harley L’Estrange. He started up 
when his host had left him, and paced 
the apartment, with noiseless but ra- 
pid stride. All whim and levity had 
vanished from his face, which, by the 
light of the dawn, seemed death-like 
pale. On that pale face there was all 
the struggle, and all the anguish of 
passion. 

‘* These arms have clasped her,” he 
murmured ; ‘* these lips have inhaled 
her breath. Iam under the same roof, 
and she is saved—saved evermorefrom 
danger and from penury, and for ever 
divided from me. Courage, courage! 
Oh, honour, duty; and thou, dark 
memory of the past—thou that didst 
pledge love at least to a grave—sup- 
port —defend me! Can I be so 
weak!” 

The sun was in the wintry skies, 
when Harley stole from the house. 
No one was stirring except Giacomo, 
who stood by the threshold of the 
door, which he had just unbarred, 
feeding the house-dog. ‘* Good-day,” 
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said the servant, smiling. ‘‘ The dog 
has not been of much use, but I don’t 
think the Padrone will henceforth 
grudge him a breakfast. I shall take 
him to Italy, and marry him there, in 
the hope of improving the breed of 
our native Lombard dogs.” 

* Ah!” said Harley, “ you will 
soon leave our cold shores. May 
sunshine settle on you all.” He 
paused, and looked up at the closed 
windows wistfully. 

** The Signorina sleeps there,” said 
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Giacomo, in a husky voice, *' just over 
the room in which you slept.” 

‘‘ T knew it,” muttered Harley. 
*¢ An instinct told me of it. Open the 
gate; I must go home. My excuses 
to your lord, and to all.” 

He turned a deaf ear to Giacomo’s 
entreaties to stay till at least the 
Signorina was up —the Signorina 
whom he had saved. Without trust- 
ing himself to speak farther, he quit- 
ted the demesne, and walked with 
swift strides towards London. 


CHAPTER x. 


Harley had not long reached his 
hotel, and was still seated before his 
untasted breakfast, when Mr Randal 
Leslie was announced. Randal, who 
was in the firm belief that Violante 
* was now on the wide seas with Pes- 
chiera, entered, looking the very per- 
sonation of anxiety and fatigue. For, 
like the great Cardinal Richelieu, 
Randal had learned the art how to 
make good use of his own delicate and 
somewhat sickly aspect. The Cardi- 
nal, when intent on some sanguinary 
scheme requiring unusual vitality and 
vigour, contrived to make himself look 
a harmless sufferer at death’s door. 
And Randal, whose nervous energies 
could at that moment have whirled 
him from one end of this huge metro- 
polis to the other, with a speed that 
would have outstripped a prize pedes- 
trian, now sank into a chair with a 
jaded weariness that no mother could 
have seen without compassion. He 
seemed since the last night to have 
galloped towards the last stage of 
consumption. 

“* Have you discovered no trace, 
my lord? Speak, speak!” 

“« Speak — certainly. I am too 
happy to relieve your mind, my dear 
Mr Leslie. What fools we were! 
Ha! ha!” 

** Fools—how ?” faltered Randal. 

_ “Of course; the young lady was 
at her father’s house all the time.” 

“ Eh? what?” 

** And is there now.” 

* It is not possible!” said Randal, 
in the hollow dreamy tone of a som- 
nambulist. ‘ At her father’s house— 
Are you sure?” 


at Norwood ! 
4“ Sure.” 


Randal made a desperate and suc- 
cessful effort at self-control. ‘‘ Heaven 
be praised!” he cried. ‘And just 
as I had begun to suspect the Count— 
the Marchesa; for I find that neither 
of them slept at home last night ; and 
Levy told me that the Count had 
written to him, requesting the Baron 
to discharge his bills, as he should be 
for some time absent from England.” 

‘Indeed! Well, that is nothing to 
us—very much to Baron Levy, if he 
executes his commission, and dis- 
charges the bills. What! are you 
going already?” 

“Do you ask such a question? 
How can I stay? I must go to Nor- 
wood—must see Violante with my 
own eyes! Forgive my emotion— 

” 


Randal snatched at his hat and 
hurried away. The low scornful laugh 
of Harley followed him as he went. 

“IT have no more doubt of his 
guilt than Leonard has. Violante 
at least shall not be the prize of that 
thin-lipped knave. What strange 
fascination can he possess, that he 
should thus bind to him the two men 
I value most—Andley Egerton, and 
Alphonso di Serrano? Both so wise 
too!—One in books, one in action. 
And both suspicious men! While I, 
so imprudently trustful and frank— 
Ah! that is the reason; our natures 
are antipathetic—cunning, simulation, 
falsehood. I have no mercy, no par- 
don for these. Woe to all hypocrites 
if I were a Grand Inquisitor!” 

‘Mr Richard Avenel,” said the 
waiter, throwing open the door. 

Harley caught at the arm of the 
chair on which hé sate, and grasped 
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it nervously ; while his eyes became 
fixed intently on the form of the gen- 
tleman who now advanced into the 
room. He rose with an effort. 

‘* Mr Avenel!” he said falteringly. 
““Did I hear your name aright ? 
Avenel!” 

‘“* Richard Avenel, at your service, 
my lord,” answered Dick. ‘‘ My family 
is not unknown to you; and I am not 
ashamed of my family, though my 
parents were small Lansmere trades- 
folks, AndIam—a—hem!—a citizen of 
the world, and well to do!” added Dick, 
dropping his kid gloves into his hat, 
and then placing the hat on the table, 
with the air of an old acquaintance 
who wishes to make himself at home. 

Lord L’Estrange bowed, and said, 
as he reseated himself—(Dick being 
firmly seated already) — ‘‘ You are 
most welcome, sir; and if there be 
anything I can do for one of your 
name—” 

“Thank you, my lord,” interrupted 
Dick. ‘I want nothing of any man. 
A bold word to say; but I say it. 
Nevertheless, I should not have pre- 
sumed to call on your lordship, 
unless, indeed, you had done me 
the honour to call first at my house, 
Eaton Square, No. * * *.—I should 
not have presumed to call, if it had 
not been on business ;—public busi- 
ness I may say — NATIONAL busi- 
ness!” 

Harley bowed again. A faint smile 
flitted for a moment to his lip, but, 
vanishing, gaye way to a mournful, 
absent expression of countenance, as 
he scanned the handsome features 
before him, and, perhaps, masculine 
and bold though they were, still 
discovered something of a family like- 
ness to one whose beauty had once 
been his ideal of female loveliness ; 
for suddenly he stretched forth his 
hand, and said, with more than his 
usual cordial sweetness, ‘* Business, 
or not business, let us speak to each 
other as friends—for the sake of a 
name that takes me back to Lans- 
mere—to my youth. I listen to you 
with interest.” 

Richard Avenel, much surprised 
by this unexpected kindliness, and 
touched, he knew not why, by the 
soft and melancholy tone of Harley’s 
voice, warmly pressed the hand held 
out tohim ; and, seized with a rare fit 
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of shyness, coloured, and coughed, and 
hemmed, and looked first down, then 
aside, before he could find the words 
which were generally ready enough 
at his command. 

“You are very good, Lord 
L’Estrange ; nothing can be hand- 
somer. I feel it here, my lord,” strik- 
ing his buff waistcoat—‘‘I do, pon my 
honour. But not to waste your time, 
(time’s money,) I come to the point. 
It is about the borough of Lansmere. 
Your family interest is very strong in 
that borough. But excuse me if I 
say that I don’t think you are aware 
that I too have cooked up a pretty 
considerable interest on the other 
side. No offence—opinions are free. 
And the popular tide runs strong 
with us—I mean with me, at the im- 
pending crisis—that is, at the next 
election. Now, I have a great respect 
for the Earl, your father; and so have 
those who brought me into the world; 
—my father John was always aregular 
good Blue;—and my respect for your- 
self since I came into this room has 
gone up in the market—a very great 
rise indeed. So I should just like to 
see if we could set our heads together, 
and settle the borough between us 
two, in a snug private way, as public 
men ought to do when they get 
together—nobody else by, and no 
necessity for that sort of humbug— 
which is so common in this humbug- 
ging old country. Eh, my lord ?” 

‘* Mr Avenel,” said Harley slowly, 
recovering himself from the abstrac- 
tion with which he had listened to 
Dick’s earlier sentences, ‘‘ I fear I do 
not quite understand you; but I have 
no other interest in the next election 
for the borough of Lansmere, than as 
may serve one whom, whatever be 
your politics, you must acknowledge 
to be—” 

‘“ A Humbug!” 

“Mr Avenel, you cannot mean 
the person I mean. I speak of one 
of the first statesmen of our time—of 
Mr Audley Egerton—of—” 

‘s A stiff-necked, pompous—” 

‘‘ My earliest and dearest friend.” 

The rebuke, though gently said, 
sufficed to silence Dick for a mo- 
ment ; and when he spoke again, it 
was in an altered tone. 

“JT beg your pardon, my lord, I 
am sure. Of course, I can say 
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nothing disrespectful of your friend ;— 
very sorry that he is your friend. In 
that case, I am almost afraid that 
nothing is to be done. But Mr 
Audley Egerton has not achance. Let 
me convince you of this.” And Dick 
pulled out a little book, bound neatly 
in red. 

‘** Canvass book, my lord. I am no 
aristocrat. I don’t pretend to carry 
a free and independent constituency 
in my breeches’ pocket. Heaven 
forbid! But as a practical man of busi- 
ness—what I do, is done properly. 
Just look at this book. Well kept, 
eh? Names, promises, inclinations, 
public opinions, and private interests 
of every individual Lansmere elector! 
Now, as one man of honour to 
another, I show you this book, and I 
think you will see that we have a 
clear majority of at least eighty votes 
as against Mr Egerton.” 

‘“‘That is your view of the ques- 
tion,” said Harley, taking the book 
and glancing over the names cata- 
logued and ticketed therein. But his 
countenance became seridus, as he 
recognised many names, familiar to 
his boyhood, as those of important 
electors on the Lansmere side, and 
which he now found transferred to 
the hostile. ‘‘ But surely there are 
persons here in whom you deceive 
yourself—old friends of my family— 
staunch supporters of our party.” 

“Exactly so. But this new ques- 
tion has turned all old things topsy- 
turvy. No relying on any friend of 
yours. No reliance except in this 
book!” said Dick, slapping the red 
cover with calm but ominous emphasis. 

‘* Now what I want to propose is 
this: Don’t let the Lansmere interest 
be beaten; it would-vex the old Earl 
—go to his heart, I am sure.” 

Harley nodded. 

‘** And the Lansmere interest need 
not be beaten, if you'll put up another 
man instead of this red-tapist. (Beg 
pardon.) You see I only want to get 
in one man—you want to get in 
another. Why not? Now there's a 
smart youth — connection of Mr 
Egerton’s—Randal Leslie. I have no 
objection to him, though he is of 
your colours. Withdraw Mr Egerton, 
and I'll withdraw my second man 
before it comes to the poll; and so 
we shall halve the borough slick be- 
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tween us. That’s the way to do busi- 
ness—eh, my lord?” 

‘Randal Leslie! Oh, you wish to 


bring in Mr Leslie? But he stands 
with Egerten, not against him.” 

‘*Ah!” said Dick, smiling, as if to 
himself, “so I hear; and we could 
bring him in over Egerton without 
saying a word to you. But all our 
family respect yours, and so I have 
wished to do the thing handsome and 
open. Let the Earl and your party 
be content with young Leslie.” 

“Young Leslie has spoken to 
you ? ” 

““Of course; but not as to my 
coming here. Oh no—that’s a secret 
—private and confidential, my lord. 
And now, to make matters still more 
smooth, I propose that my man shall 
be one to your lordship’s own heart. 
I find you have been very kind to my 
nephew;—does you credit, my lord;—a 
wonderful young man, though I say 
it. I never guessed there was so much 
in him. Yet all the time he was in my 
house, he had in his desk the very 
sketch of an invention that is now 
saving me from ruin—from positive 
ruin—Baron Levy, the King’s Bench 
—and almighty smash! Now, such a 
young man ought to be in Parliament. 
I like to bring forward a relation; 
that is, when he does one credit;—’tis 
human nature, and sacred ties—one’s 
own flesh and blood ; and besides, one 
hand rubs the other, and one leg helps 
on the other, and relations get on best 
in the world when they pull together ; 
that is, supposing that they are the 
proper sort of relations, and pull one 
on, not down. I had once thought of 
standing for Lansmere myself — 
thought of it very lately. The 
country wants men like me—I know 
that; but I have an idea that I had 
better see to my own business. The 
country may, or may not, do without 
me, stupid old thing that she is ! 
But my mill and my new engines, 
there is no doubt that they cannot do 
without me. In short, as we are 
quite alone, and, as I said before, 
there’s no kind of necessity for that 
sort of humbug which exists when 
other people are present, provide 
elsewhere for Mr Egerton, whom I 
hate like poison—I have a right to 
do that, 1 suppose, without offence 
to your lordship—and the two 
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younkers, Leonard Avenel and Ran- 
dal Leslie shall be members for the 
free and independent borough of 
Lansmere! ” 

“ But, does Leonard wish to come 
into Parliament ? ” 

‘““No: he says not; but that’s 
nonsense. If your lordship will just 
signify your wish that he should not 
lose this noble opportunity to raise 
himself in life, and get something 
handsome out of the nation, I’m sure 
he owes you too much to hesitate— 
*specially when ‘tis to his own 
advantage. And, besides, one of us 
Avenels ought to be in Parliament. 
And if I have not the time and learn- 
ing, and so forth, and he has, why, it 
stands to reason that he should be 
the man. And if he can do some- 
thing for me one day—not that I want 
anything—but still a Baronetcy or so 
would be a compliment to British 
Industry, and be appreciated as such 
by myself and the Public at large;—I 
say, if he could do something of that 
sort, it would keep up the whole 
family ; and if he can’t, why, I'll for- 
give him.” 

*“ Avenel,” said Harley, with that 
familiar and gracious charm of man- 
ner which few ever could resist— 
“Avenel, if, as a great personal fa- 
vour to myself—to me your fellow 
townsman—(I was born at Lansmere) 
—if I asked you to forego your grudge 
against Audley Egerton, whatever 
that grudge be, and not oppose his 
election, while our party would not 
Oppose your nephew’s—could you not 
oblige me? Come, for the sake of dear 
Lansmere, and all the old kindly 
feelings between your family and 
mine, say ‘ yes—so shall it be.’” 

Richard Avenel was almost melted. 
He turned away his face; but there 
suddenly rose to his recollection the 
scornful brow of Audley Egerton, the 
lofty contempt with which he, then 
the worshipful Mayor of Screwstown, 
had been shown out of the member's 
Office-room ; and, the blood rushing 
over his cheeks, he stamped his foot 
on the floor, and exclaimed angrily, 

‘No; I swore that Audley Egerton 
should smart for his insolence to me, as 
sure as my name be Richard Avenel ; 
and all the soft soap in the world will 
not wash out that oath. So there is 
nothing for it but for you to withdraw 
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that man, or for me to defeat him, 
And I would do so, ay—and in the 
way that could most gall him, if it 
cost me half my fortune. But it 
will not cost that,” said Dick, cool- 
ing, ‘‘nor anything like it; for when 
the popular tide runs in one’s favour, 
tis astonishing how cheap an election 
may be. It will cost him enough 
though, and all for nothing—worse 
than nothing. Think of it, my lord.” 

“J will, Mr Avenel. And I say, 
in my turn, that my friendship is as 
strong as your hate; and that if it 
cost me, not half, but my whole for- 
tune, Audley Egerton shall come in 
without a shilling of expense to him- 
self, should we once decide that he 
stand the contest.” 

‘‘ Very well, my lord—very well,” 
said Dick, stiffly, and drawing on his 
kid gloves; ‘+ we'll see if the aristo- 
cracy is always to ride over the free 
choice of the people in this way. 
But the People are roused, my lord. 
The March of Enlightenment is com- 
menced—the Schoolmaster is abroad, 
and the British Lion—” 

‘*‘ Nobody here but ourselves; my 
dear Avenel. Is not this rather what 
you call—humbug ?” 

Dick started, stared, coloured, and 
then burst out laughing—‘t Give us 
your hand again, my lord. You are 
a good fellow, hat you are. And for 
your sake—” 

** You'll not oppose Egerton ?” 

‘“‘ Tooth and nail—tooth and nail!” 
cried Dick, clapping his hands to his 
ears, and fairly running out of the 
room. 

There passed over Harley’s coun- 
tenance that change so frequent to it 
—more frequent, indeed, to the gay 
children of the world than those of 
consistent tempers and uniform habits 
might suppose. There is many a mam 
whom we call friend, and whose face 
seems familiar to us as our Own; yet, 
could we but take a glimpse of him 
when we leave his presence, and he 
sinks back into his chair alone, we 
should sigh to see how often the 
smile on the frankest lip is but a 
bravery of the drill, only worn when 
on parade. 

What thoughts did the visit of 
Richard Avenel bequeath to Harley? 
It were hard to define them. 

In his place, an Audley Egerton 
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would have taken some comfort from 
the visit— would have murmured, 
*‘ Thank heaven! I have not to pre- 
sent to the world that terrible man 
as my brother-in-law.” But pro- 
bably Harley had escaped, in his re- 
verie, from Richard Avenel altogether. 
Even as the slightest incident in the 
daytime causes our dreams at night, 
but is itself clean forgotten—so the 
name, so the look of the visitor, might 
have sufficed but to influence a vision 
—as remote from its casual suggester, 
as what we call real life is from that 
life, much more real, that we ima- 
gine, or remember, in the haunted 
chambers of the brain. For what is 
real life? How little the things actu- 
ally doing around us affect the springs 
of our sorrow or joy; but the life 
which our dullness calls romance— 
the sentiment, the remembrance, the 
hope, or the fear, that are never seen 
in the toil of our hands—never heard 
in the jargon on our lips ;—from that 
life all spin, as the spider from its 


_ Randal—with many misgivings at 
Lord L’Estrange’s tone, in which he 
was at no loss to detect a latent irony 
—proceeded to Norwood. He found 
Riccabocca exceedingly cold and dis- 
tant. But he soon brought that sage 
to communicate the suspicions which 
Lord L’Estrange had instilled into 
his mind, and these Randal was as 
speedily enabled to dispel. He ac- 
counted at once for his visits to Levy 
and Peschiera. Naturally lie had 
sought Levy, an acquaintance of his 
own—nay, of Audley Egerton’s ; but 
whom he knew to be professionally 
employed by the Count. He had suc- 
ceeded in extracting from the Baron, 
Peschiera’s suspicious change of lodg- 
ment from Mivart’s Hotel to the pur- 
lieus of Leicester Square ;—had called 
there on the Count—forced an en- 
trance—openly accused him of ab- 
stracting Violante; high words had 
passed between them—even a chal- 
lenge. Randal produced a note from 
a military friend of his, whom he had 
sent to the Count an hour after quit- 
ting the hotel. This note stated that 
arrangements were made for a meet- 
ing near Lord’s Cricket Ground, at 
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entrails, the web by which we hang 
in the sunbeam, or glide out of sight 
into the shelter of home. 

‘*T must not think,” said Harley, 
rousing himself with a sigh, ‘‘ either 
of past or present. Let me hurry on 
to some fancied future. ‘ Happiest 
are the marriages,’ said the French 
philosopher, and still says many a 
sage, ‘in which man asks only the 
mild companion, and woman but the 
calm protector.’ I will go to Helen.” 

He rose; and as he was about to 
lock up his escritoire, he remembered 
the papers which Leonard had re- 
quested him to read. He took them 
from their deposit, with a careless 
hand, intending to carry them with 
him to his father’s house. But as his 
eye fell upon the characters, the hand 
suddenly trembled, and he recoiled 
some paces, as if struck by a violent 
blow. Then, gazing more intently on 
the writing, a low cry broke from his 
lips. He reseated himself, and began 
to read. 






seven o'clock the next morning. Ran- 
dal then submitted to Riccabocca 
another formal memorandum from 
the same warlike friend—to the pur- 
port that Randal and himself had 
repaired to the ground, and no Count 
been forthcoming. It must be owned 
that Randal had taken all suitable 
precautions to clear himself. Such a 
man is not to blame for want of in- 
vention, if he be sometimes doomed to 
fail. 

“‘T then, much alarmed,” continued 
Randal, ‘“‘hastened to Baron Levy, 
who informed me that the Count had 
written him word that he should be 
for some time absent from England. 
Rushing thence, in despair, to your 
friend Lord L’Estrange, I heard that 
your daughter was safe with you. 
And though, as I have just proved, 
I would have risked my life against 
so notorious a duellist as the Count, 
on the mere chance of preserving 
Violante from his supposed designs, 
I am rejoiced to think that she had 
no need of my unskilful arm. But 
how and why can the Count have left 
England, after accepting a challenge? 
A man so sure of his weapon, too— 
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reputed to be as fearless of danger as 
he is blunt in conscience. Explain ;— 
you who know mankind so well— 
explain. I cannot.” 

The philosopher could not resist 
the pleasure of narrating the detection 
and humiliation of his foe—the wit, 
ingenuity, and readiness of his friend. 
So Randal learned, by little and little, 
the whole drama of the preceding 
night. He saw, then, that the exile 
had all reasonable hope of speedy 
restoration to rank and wealth. Vio- 
lante, indeed, would be a brilliant 
prize—too brilliant, perhaps, for Ran- 
dal—but not to be sacrificed with- 
out an effort. Therefore, wringing 
convulsively the hand of Itis medi- 
tated father-in-law, and turning away 
his head, as if to conceal his emotions, 
this ingennous young suitor faltered 
forth,—‘' That now Dr Riecabocca 
was so soon to vanish into the Duke 
di Serrano, he— Randal Leslie of 
Rood, born a gentleman, indeed, but 
of fallen fortunes—had no right to 
claim the promise which had been 
given to him while a father had 
cause to fear for a daughter’s future ; 
with the fear ceased the promise. 
Might heaven bless father and 
daughter both!” 

This address touched both the heart 
and honour of the exile. Randal 
Leslie knew his man. And though, 
before Randal’s visit, Riccabocca was 
not quite so much a philosopher, but 
what he would have been well pleased 
to have found himself released, by 
proof of the young man’s treachery, 
from an alliance below the rank to 
which he had all chance of early re- 
storation; yet no Spaniard was ever 
more tenacious of plighted word than 
this inconsistent pupil of the profound 
Florentine. And Randal’s probity 
being now clear to him, he repeated, 
with stately formalities, his previous 
offer of Violante’s hand. 

‘ But,” still falteringly sighed the 
provident and far-calculating Randal 
—‘* but your only child, your sole 
heiress! Oh, might not your consent 
to such a marriage, (if known before 
your recall,) jeopardise your cause ? 
Your lands, your principalities, to 
devolve on the child of an humble 
Englishman! I dare not believe it. 
Ah, would Violante were not your 
heiress!” 
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*¢ A noble wish,” said Riccabocea, 
smiling blandly, ‘“‘and one that the 
Fates will realise. Cheer up; Vio- 
lante will not be my heiress.” 

“Ah,” cried Randal, drawing a 
long breath—‘‘ah, what do I hear!” 

‘* Hist ! I shall soon a second time 
be a father. And, to judge by the un- 
erring researches of writers upon that 
most interesting of all subjects—par- 
turitive science—I shall be the father 
ofason. He will, of course, succeed 
to the titles of Serrano and Monte- 
leone. And Violante—” 

‘¢ Will have nothing, I suppose !” 
exclaimed Randal, trying his best to 
look overjoyed, till he had got his 
paws out of the trap into which he 
had so incautiously thrust them. 

** Nay, her portion by our laws—to 
say nothing of my affection—would 
far exceed the ordinary dower which 
the daughters of London merchants 
bring to the sons of British peers. 
Whoever marries Violante, provided 
I regain my estates, must submit to 
the cares which the poets assure us 
ever attend on wealth.” 

** Oh!” groaned Randal, as if al- 
ready bowed beneath the cares, and 
sympathising with the poets. 

*“* Nor need the marriage take 
place till my son is born; and there 
is no excuse for dictating to me 
how to dispose of a daughter. And 
now, let me present you to your be- 
trothed.” 

Although poor Randal had been 
remorselessly hurried along what 
Schiller calls the ‘* gamut of feeling,” 
during the last three minutes, down 
to the deep chord of despair at the 
abrupt intelligence that his betrothed 
was noheiress after all; thence ascend- 
ing to vibrations of pleasant doubt as 
to the unborn usurper of her rights, 
according to the prophecies of partu- 
ritive science; and lastly, swelling 
into a concord of all sweet thoughts 
at the assurance that, come what 
might, she would be a wealthier bride 
than a peer’s son could’ discover in 
the matrimonial Potosi of Lombard 
Street ; still the tormented lover was 
not there allowed to repose his ex- 
hausted though ravished soul. For, 
at the idea of personally confronting 
the destined bride—whose very exis- 
tence had almost vanished from his 
mind’s eye, amidst the golden showers 
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that it saw falling divinely round her 
—Randal was suddenly reminded of 
the exceeding bluntness with which, 
at their last interview, it had been his 
policy to announce his suit, and of 
the necessity of an impromptu fal- 
setto suited to the new variations 
that tossed him again to and fro on 
the merciless gamut. However, he 
could not recoil from the father’s pro- 
position, though, in order to prepare 
Riccabocca for Violante’s representa- 
tion, he confessed pathetically that 
his impatience to obtain her consent 
and baffle Peschiera, had made him 
appear a rude and presumptuous 
wooer. The philosopher—who was 
disposed to believe one kind of court- 
ship to be much the same as another, 
in cases where the result of all court- 
ships was once predetermined—smiled 
benignly, patted Randal’s thin cheek, 
with a *“* Pooh, pooh, pazzie!/” and 
left the room to summon Violante. 
“If knowledge be power,” solilo- 
quised Randal, “ability is certainly 
good luck, as Miss Edgeworth shows 
in that story of Murad the Unlucky, 
which I read at Eton ;—very clever 
story it is too. So nothing comes 
amiss to me. Violante’s escape, which 
has cost me the Count’s ten thousand 
pounds, proves to be worth to me, I 
daresay, ten times as much. No 
doubt she'll have £100,000 at the 
least. And then, if her father have 
no other child after all, or the child he 
expects die in infancy, why, once 
reconciled to his government and 
restored to his estates, the law must 
take its usual course, and Violante 
will be the greatest heiress in Europe. 
As to the young lady herself, I con- 
fess she rather awes me; I know I 
shall be henpecked. Well; all re- 
' spectable husbands are. ‘There is 
something scampish and ruffianly in 
not being henpecked.” Here Ran- 
dal’s smile might have harmonised 
well with Pluto’s “iron tears ;” but, 
iron as the smile was, the- serious 
young man was ashamed of it. ‘‘ What 
am I about,” said he, half aloud, 
“chuckling to myself and wasting 
time, when I ought to be thinking 
gravely how to explain away my 
former cavalier courtship? Such a 
masterpiece as I thought it then! 
But who could foresee the turn 
things would take? Let me think; 
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let me think. Plague on it, here she 
comes.” 

But Randal had not the fine ear of 
your more romantic lover; and, to 
his great relief, the exile entered the 
room unaccompanied by Violante. 
Riccabocca looked somewhat embar- 
rassed. ‘* My dear Leslie, you must 
excuse my daughter to-day; she is 
still suffering from the agitation she 
has gone through, and cannot see 
you.” 

The lover tried not to look too 
delighted. 

‘“*Cruel,” said he; “* yet I would not 
for worlds force myself on her pre- 
sence. I hope, Duke, that she will 
not find it too difficult to obey the 
commands which dispose of her hand, 
and intrust her happiness to my grate- 
ful charge.” 

“To be plain with you, Randal, 
she does at present seem to find it 
more difficult than I foresaw. She 
even talks of—” 

‘* Another attachment—O heavens!” 

“* Attachment, pazzie! Whom has 
she seen? No—a convent! But 
leave it to me. In a calmer hour 
she will comprehend that a child 
must know no lot more enviable 
and holy than that of redeeming a 
father’s honour. And now, if you 
are returning to London, may I ask 
you to convey to young Mr Hazel- 
dean my assurances of undying gra- 
titude for his share in my daughter’s 
delivery from that poor baffled 
swindler.” 

It is noticeable that, now Peschiera 
was no longer an object of dread to 
the nervous father, he became but an 
object of pity to the philosopher, and 
of contempt to the grandee. 

“True,” said Randal, ‘you told me 
Frank had asharein Lord L’Estrange’s 
very clever and dramatic device. My 
lord must be by nature a fine actor— 
comic, with a touch of melodrame. 
Poor Frank! apparently he has lost the 
woman he adored—Beatrice di Negra. 
You say she has accompanied the 
Count. Is the marriage that was to 
be between her and Frank broken 
off?” - 

‘‘T did not know such a marriage 
was contemplated. I understood her 
to be attached to another. Not that 
that is any reason why she should 
not have married Mr Hazeldean. 
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Express to him my congratulations on 
his escape.” 

“‘ Nay, he must not know that I 
have inadvertently betrayed his con- 
fidence ; but you now guess, what 
perhaps puzzled you before—viz., how 
I came to be so well acquainted with 
the Count and his movements. I was 
so intimate with my relation Frank, 
and Frank was affianced to the Mar- 
chesa.” 

‘Tam glad you give me that ex- 
planation ; it suffices. After all, the 
Marchesa is not by nature a bad wo- 
man—that is, not worse than women 
generally are: so Harley says, and 
Violante forgives and excuses her.” 

‘Generous Violante! But itis true. 
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So much did the Marchesa appear to 
me possessed of fine though ill-regu- 
lated qualities, that I always con- 
sidered her disposed to aid in frustrat- 
ing her brother’s criminal designs. 
So I even said, if I remember right, to 
Violante.” 

Dropping this prudent and pre- 
cautionary sentence, in order to guard 
against anything Violante might say 
as to that subtle mention of Bea- 
trice which had predisposed her to 
confide in the Marchesa, Randal then 
hurried on, — ** But you want re- 
pose. I leave you, the happiest, 
the most grateful of men. I will 
give your courteous message to 
Frank.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


Curious to Jearn what had passed 
between Beatrice and Frank, and 
deeply interested in all that could oust 
Frank out of the Squire’s goodwill, 
or aught that could injure his own 
prospects, by tending to unite son 
and father, Randal was not slow in 
reaching his young kinsman’s lodgings. 
It might be supposed that having, 
in all probability, just secured so 
great a fortune as would accompany 
Violante’s hand, Randal might be 
indifferent to the success of his scheme 
on the Hazeldean exchequer. Such 
a supposition would grievously wrong 
this profound young man. For in the 
first place, Violante was not yet won, 
nor her father yet restored to the 
estates which would defray her dower ; 
and in the next place, Randal, like 
Tago, loved villany for the genius it 
called forth in him. The sole luxury 
the abstemious aspirer allowed to him- 
self was that which is found in intel- 
lectual restlessness. Loathing wine, 
dead to love, unamused by pleasure, 
indifferent to the arts, despising lite- 
rature, save as means to some end of 
power, Randal Leslie was the in- 
carnation of thought, hatched out of 
the corruption of will. At twilight 
We see thin airy spectral insects, all 
wing and nippers, hovering, as if they 
could never pause, over some sullen, 
mephitic pool. Just so, methinks, 
hover over Acheron such gnat-like, 
noiseless soarers into gloomy air 
out of Stygian deeps, as are the 


thoughts of spirits like Randal Les- 
lie’s. Wings have they, but only the 
better to pounce down—draw their 
nutriment from unguarded material 
cuticles; and just when, maddened, 
you strike, and exulting exclaim, 
“Caught, by Jove!” wh—irr flies 
the diaphanous, ghastly larva, and 
your blow falls on your own twice- 
offended cheek. 

The young men whowere acquainted 
with Randal said he had not a vice! 
The fact being that his whole compo- 
sition was one epic vice, so elaborately 
constructed that it had not an epi- 
sode which a critic could call irrele- 
vant. Grand young man! 

‘¢ But, my dear fellow,” said Ran- 
dal, as soon as he had learned from 
Frank all that had passed on board the 
vessel between him and Beatrice, “I 
cannot believe this. ‘Never loved 
you?’ What was her object, then, in 
deceiving, not only you, but myself? 
I suspect her declaration was but 
some heroical refinement of gene- 
rosity. After her brother’s dejection 
and probable ruin, she might feel that 
she was no match for you. Then, too, 
the Squire’s displeasure. I see it all 
—just like her—mnoble, unhappy 
woman!” 

Frank shook his head. ‘“ There 
are moments,” said he, with a wis- 
dom that comes out of those instincts 
which awake from the depths of 
youth’s first great sorrow—** moments 
when a woman cannot feign, and 
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there are tones in the voice of a 
woman which men cannot misin- 
terpret. She does not love me—she 
never did love me; I can see that 
her heart has been elsewhere. No 
matter—all is over. I don’t deny 


that Iam suffering an intense grief ; 
it gnaws like a kind of sullen hunger ; 
and I feel so broken, too, as if I had 
grown old, and there was nothing left 
I don’t deny all 


worth living for. 
that.” 

“My poor, dear friend, if you 
would but believe "— 

“ T don’t want to believe anything, 
except that I have been a great fool. 
I don’t think I can ever commit such 
follies again. But I’m a man. I 
shall get the better of this; I should 
despise myself if I could not. And 
now let us talk of my dear father. 
Has he left town?” 

“ Left last night by the mail. You 
can write, and tell him you have 
given up the Marchesa, and all will 
be well again between you.” 

‘Give her up! Fie, Randal! Do 
you think I should tell such a lie? 
She gave me up; I can claim no merit 
out of that.” 

** Oh, yes! Ican make the Squire 
see all to your advantage. Oh, if it 
were only the Marchesa !—but, alas! 
that cursed post-obit! How could 
Levy betray you? Never trust toa 
usurer again; they cannot resist the 
temptation of a speedy profit. They 
first buy the son, and then sell him 
to the father. And the Squire has 
such strange notions on matters of 
this kind.” 

“‘Heisrighttohave them. There, 
just read this letter from my mother. 
{t came to me this morning. I could 
hang myself, if I were a dog; but I’m 
a man, and so [ must bear it.” 

Randal took Mrs Hazeldean’s letter 
from Frank’s trembling hand. The 
poor mother had learned, though but 
imperfectly, Frank’s misdeeds from 
some hurried lines which the Squire 
had despatched to her; and she wrote, 
as good, indulgent, but sensible, 
right-minded mothers alone can write. 
More lenient to an imprudent love 
than the Squire, she touched with 
discreet tenderness on Frank’s rash 
engagements with a foreigner, but 
severely on his open defiance of his 
father’s wishes. Her anger was, 
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however, reserved for that unholy 
post-obit. Here the hearty, genial 
wife’s love overcame the mother’s 
affection. To count, in cold blood, 
on that husband’s death, and te 
wound his heart so keenly, just where 
its jealous, fatherly fondness made it 
most susceptible! 


‘Oh, Frank, Frank!” wrote Mrs 
Hazeldean, ‘‘ were it not for this, 
were it only for your unfortunate 
attachment to the Italian lady, only 
for your debts, only for the errors of 
hasty, extravagant youth, I should 
be with you now—my arms round 
your neck, kissing you, chiding you 
back to. your father’s heart. But— 
but the thought that between you 
and his heart has been the sordid 
calculation of his death—that is a 
wall between us. I cannot come 
near you; I should not like to look 
on your face, and think how my Wil- 
liam’s tears fell over it, when I placed 
you, new born, in his arms, and bade 
him welcome his heir. What! youa 
mere boy still, your father yet in the 
prime of life, and the heir cannot 
wait till nature leaves him fatherless! 
Frank, Frank! this is so unlike you. 
Can London have ruined already 
a disposition so honest and affection- 
ate? No; I cannot believe it. There 
must be some mistake. Clear it up, 
Iimplore you; or, though as a mother 
I pity you, as a wife I cannot forgive. 

‘* HARRIET HAZELDEAN.” 


Even Randal was affected by the 
letter ; for, as we know, even Randal 
felt in his own person the strength of 
family ties. The poor Squire’s choler 
and bluffness had disguised the par- 
ental heart from an eye that, however 
acute, had not been willing to search 
for it; and Randal, ever affected 
through his intellect, had despised 
the very weakness on which he had 
preyed. But the mother’s letter, so 
just and sensible, (allowing that the 
Squire’s opinions had naturally influ- 
enced the wife to take, what men of 
the world would call a very exagge- 
rated view of the every-day occurrence 
of loans raised by a son, payable only 
at a father’s death, )—this letter, I say, 
if exaggerated according to fashion- 
able notions, so sensible, if judged by 
natural affections, touched the dull 
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heart of the schemer, because approved 
by the quick tact of his intelligence. 

‘“* Frank,” said he, with a sincerity 
that afterwards amazed himself, “ go 
down at once to Hazeldean—see your 
mother, and explain to her how this 
transaction really happened. The 
woman you loved, and wooed as wife, 
in danger of an arrest—your distrac- 
tion of mind—Levy’s counsels—your 
hope to pay off the debt, so incurred 
to the usurer, from the fortune you 
would shortly receive with the Mar- 
chesa. Speak to your mother—she 
is a woman; women have a common 
interest in forgiving all faults that 
arise from the source of their power 
over us men ;—I mean love. Go!” 

** No—I cannot go;—you see she 
would not like to look on my face. 
And I cannot repeat what you say so 
glibly. Besides, somehow or other, 
as I am so dependent upon my father 
—and he has said as much—I feel as 
if it would be mean in me to make 
any excuses. I did the thing, and 
must suffer for it. But I’m a m—an 
—no—I’m not a man here.” Frank 
burst into tears. 

At the sight of those tears, Randal 
gradually recovered from his strange 
aberration into vulgar and low hu- 
manity. His habitual contempt for 
his kinsman returned ; and with con- 
tempt came the natural indifference 
to the sufferings of the thing to be 
put to use. It is contempt for the 
worm that makes the angler fix it on 
the hook, and observe with compla- 
cency that the vivacity of its wriggles 
will attract the bite. If the worm 
could but make the angler respect, 
or even fear it, the barb would find 
some other bait. Few anglers would 
impale an estimable silkworm, and 
still fewer the anglers who would 
finger into service a formidable hornet. 

** Pooh, my dear Frank,” said Ran- 
dal ; ‘I have given you my advice ; 
you reject it. Well, what then will 
you do?” 

“‘T shall ask for leave of absence, 
and run away somewhere,” said 
Frank, drying his tears. “TI can’t 
face London ; I can’t mix with others. 
I want to be by myself, and wrestle 
with all that I feel here—in my heart. 
Then I shall write to my mother, say 
the plain truth, and leave her to judge 
as kindly of me as she can.” 
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‘You are quite right. Yes, leave 
town! Why not go abroad? You 


have never been abroad. New scenes 
will distract your mind. Run over to 
Paris.” 

‘‘Not to Paris—I don’t want 
gaieties ; but I did intend to go abroad 
somewhere—any dull dismal hole of a 
place. Good-bye! Don’t think of me 
any more for the present.” 

‘¢ But let me know where you go; 
and meanwhile I will see the Squire.” 

‘* Say as little of me as you can to 
him. I know you mean most kindly 
—but oh, how I wish there never had 
been any third person between me 
and my father! There; you may 
well snatch away your hand. What 
an ungrateful wretch to youITam. I 
do believe I am the wickedest fel- 
low. What! you shake hands with 
me still. My dear Randal, you have 
the best heart — God bless you.” 
Frank turned away, and disappeared 
within his dressing-room. 

‘““They must be reconciled now,. 
sooner or later—Squire and son ”— 
said Randal to himself, as he left the 
lodgings. ‘‘I don’t see how I can 
prevent that—the Marchesa being 
withdrawn—unless Frank does it for: 
me. But it is well he should be 
abroad—something may be made out 
of that; meanwhile I may yet do all 
that I could reasonably hope to do— 
even if Frank had married Beatrice— 
since he was not to be disinherited. Get 
the Squire to advance the money for 
the Thornhill purchase—complete the 
affair ;—this marriage with Violante 
will help ;—Levy must know that ;— 
secure the borough ;—well thought of. 
I will go to Avenel’s. By-the-by— 
by-the-by—the Squire might as well 
keep me still in the entail after 
Frank—supposing Frank die child- 
less. This love affair may keep him 
long from marrying. His hand was 
very hot—a hectic colour ;—those 
strong-looking fellows often go off 
in a rapid decline, especially if any- 


thing preys on their minds — their 


minds are so very small. Ah — the 
Hazeldean Parson—and with Avenel ! 
That young man, too—who is he? 
I have seen him before somewhere. 
My dear Mr Dale, this is a pleasant 
surprise. I thought you had returned 
to Hazeldean with our friend the 
Squire ?” 
2 
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Mr Dare.—*“ The Squire. Has he 
left town, and without telling me?” 

RANDAL, (taking aside the Par- 
son.)—** He was anxious to get back 
to Mrs Hazeldean, who was natu- 
rally very uneasy about her son and 
this foolish marriage ; but Iam happy 
to tell you that that marriage is effec- 
tually and permanently broken off.” 

Mr Darz.—* How, how? My 
poor friend told me he had wholly failed 
to make any impression on Frank— 
forbade me to mention the subject. I 
was just going to see Frank myself. 
I always had some influence with 
him. But, Randal, explain this very 
sudden and happy event—the mar- 
riage broken off !” 

RanpaL.—“‘It is a long story, and 
I dare not tell you my humble share 
in it. Nay, I must keep that secret. 
Frank might not forgive me. Suffice 
it that you have my word that the 
fair Italian has left England, and 
decidedly refused Frank’s addresses. 
But stay—take my advice—don’t go 
to him ;—you see it was not only the 
marriage that has offended the Squire, 
but some pecuniary transactions—an 
unfortunate post-obit bond on the 
Casino property. Frank ought to be 
left to his own repentant reflections. 
They will be most salutary — you 
know his temper —he don’t bear 
reproof; and yet it is better, on the 
other hand, not to let him treat too 
lightly what has passed. Let us leave 
him to himself for afew days. He is 
in an excellent frame of mind.” 

Mr Date, (shaking Randal’s hand 
warmly.) —‘* You speak admirably— 
a post-obit!—so often as he has heard 
his father’s opinion on such transac- 
tions. No—I will not see him—I 
should be so angry—” 

Ranpat, (leading the Parson back, 
resumes, after an exchange of saluta- 
tions with Avenel, who, meanwhile, 
had been conferring with his nephew.) 
—* You should not be so long away 
from your rectory, Mr Dale. What 
qvill your parish do without you?” 

Mr Dare.—“ The old fable of the 
wheel and the fly. Iam afraid the 
wheel rolls on the same. But if I am 
absent from my parish, I am still in the 
company of one who does me honour 
as an old parishioner. You remember 
Leonard Fairfield, your antagonist in 
the Battle of the Stocks?” 
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Mr Avenet.—* My nephew, I am 
proud to say, sir.” 

Randal bowed with marked civi- 
lity—Leonard with a reserve no less 
marked. 

Mr Avenet, (ascribing his ne- 
phew’s reserve to shyness.)—‘* You 
should be friends, you two young- 
sters. Who knows but you run 
together in the same harness? Ah, 
that reminds me, Leslie—I have a 
word or two to say to you. Your 
servant, Mr Dale. Shall be happy to 
present you to Mrs Avenel. My 
card — Eaton Square— Number * * * 
You will call on me to-morrow, Leon- 
ard. And mind I shall be very angry 
if you persist in your refusal. Such 
an opening!” Avenel took Randal’s 
arm, while the Parson and Leonard 
walked on. 

“ Any fresh hints 
mere ?” asked Randal. 

**Yes; I have now decided on the 
plan of contest. We must fight two 
and two—you and Egerton against 
me and (if I can get him to stand, as I 
hope) my nephew, Leonard.” 

“What!” said Randal, alarmed; 
“then, after all, I can hope for no 
support from you ?” 

‘*T don’t say that; but I have rea- 
son to think Lord L’Estrange will be- 
stir himself actively in favour of Eger- 
ton. Ifso, it will be a very sharp con- 
test; and I must manage the whole 
election on our side, and unite all our 
shaky votes, which I can best do by 
standing myself in the first instance, 
reserving it to after consideration 
whether I shall throw up at the last ; 
for I don’t particularly want to come 
in, as I did a little time ago, before I 
had found out my nephew. Wonder- 
fal young man !—with such a head— 
will do me credit in the rotten old 
House; and I think I had best leave 
London, go to Screwstown, and look to 
my business. No; if Leonard stand, I 
must first see to get him in; and 
next, to keep Egerton out. It will 
probably, therefore, end in the return 
of one and one on either side, as we 
thought of before. Leonard on our 
side; and, Egerton shan’t be the man 
on the other. You understand?” 

‘“‘T do, my dear Avenel. Of course, 
as I before said, I can’t dictate to 
your party whom they should prefer 
—Egerton or myself. And it will be 


as to Lans- 
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obvious to the public that your party 
would rather defeat so eminent an 
adversary as Mr Egerton, than a tyro 


in politics like myself. Of course I 
cannot scheme for such a result; it 
would be misconstrued, and damage 
my character. But I rely equally on 
your friendly promise.” 

** Promise! No—I don’t promise. 
I must first see how the cat jumps; 
and I don’t know yet how our friends 
may like you, nor how they can be 
managed. All I can say is, that 
Audley Egerton shan’t be M.P. for 
Lansmere. Meanwhile you will take 
care not to commit yourself in speak- 
ing, so that our party can’t vote for 
you consistently : they must count on 
having you—when you get into the 
House.” 

“Tam not a violent party man at 
present,” answered Randal prudently. 
* And if public opinion prove on your 
side, it is the duty of a statesman to 
go with the times.” 

‘“* Very sensibly said ; and I havea 
private bill or two, and some other 
little jobs, I want to get through the 
House, which we can discuss later, 
should it come to a frank understand- 
ing between us. We must arrange 
how to meet privately at Lansmere, 
if necessary. I'll seetothat. I shall 
go down this week. I think of taking 
a hint from the free and glorious land 
of America, and establishing secret 
caucuses. Nothing like ’em.” 

“* Caucuses ?” 

“ Small sub-committees that spy on 
their men night and day, and don’t 
suffer them to be intimidated to vote 
the other way.” 

“You have an extraordinary head 
for public affairs, Avenel. You should 
come into Parliament yourself; your 
nephew is so very young.” 

“So are you.” 

“Yes; but I know the world. Does 
he?” 

“The world knows him, though 
not by name, and he has been the 
making of me.” 

“How? You surprise me.” 

Avenel first explained about the 

atent which Leonard had secured to 

im ; and next confided, upon honour, 
Leonard’s identity with the anony- 
mous author whom the Parson had 
supposed to be Professor Moss. 

Randal Leslie felt a jealous pang. 
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What! then—had this village boy— 
this associate of John Burley—(lite- 
rary vagabond, whom he supposed 
had long since gone to the dogs, and 
been buried at the expense of the par- 
ish)—had this boy so triumphed over 
birth, rearing, circumstance, that, if 
Randal and Leonard had met together 
in any public place, and Leonard’s 
identity with the rising author been 
revealed, every eye would have turned 
from Randal to gaze onLeonard? The 
common consent of mankind would 
have acknowledged the supreme 
royalty of genius when it once leaves 
its solitude, and strides into the world. 
What! was this rude villager the 
child of Fame who, without an effort, 
and unconsciously, had inspired in 
the wearied heart of Beatrice di 
Negra a love that Randal knew, by 
an instinct, no arts, no craft,. could 
ever create for him in the heart of 
woman? And, now, did this same 
youth stand on the same level in the 
ascent to power as he the well-born 
Randal Leslie, the accomplished pro- 
tégé of the superb Audley Egerton ? 
Were they to be rivals in the same 
arena of practical busy life? Randal 
gnawed his quivering lip. 

All the while, however, the young 
man whom he so envied was a prey 
to sorrows deeper far than could ever 
find room or footing in the narrow 
aud stony heart of the unloving 
schemer. As Leonard walked through 
the crowded streets with the friend 
and monitor of his childhood, confid- 
ing the simple tale of his earlier trials 
—when, amidst the wreck of fortune, 
and in despair of fame, the Child- 
Angel smiled by his side, like Hope— 
all renown seemed to him so barren, 
all the future so dark. His voice 
trembled, and his countenance became 
so sad, that his benignant listener, 
divining that around the image of 
Helen there clung some passionate 
grief that overshadowed all worldly 
success, drew Leonard gently and 
gently on, till the young man, long 
yearning for some confidant, told him 
all; — how, faithful through long 
years to one pure and ardent memory, 
Helen had been seen once more—the 
child ripened to woman, and the me- 
mory revealing itself as love. : 

The Parson listened with a mild 
and thoughtful brow, which expanded 
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into a more cheerful expression as 
Leonard closed his story. 

‘¢ T see no reason to despond,” said 
Mr Dale. ‘ You fear that Miss 
Digby does not return your attach- 
ment; you dwell upon her reserve— 
her distant, though kindly manner. 
Cheer up! All young ladies are 
under the influence of what phreno- 
logists call the organ of Secretiveness, 
when they are in the society of the 
object of their preference. Just as 
you describe Miss Digby’s manner 
to you, was my Carry’s manner to 
myself.” 

The Parson here indulged in a very 
appropriate digression upon female 
modesty, which he wound up by 
asserting, that that estimable virtue 
became more and more influenced by 
the secretive organ, in proportion as 
the favoured suitor approached near 
and nearer to a definite proposal. It 
was the duty of a gallant and honour- 
able lover to make that proposal in 
distinct and orthodox form, before it 
could be expected that a young lady 
should commit herself and the dignity 
of her sex by the slightest hint as to 
her own inclinations. 

** Next,” continued the Parson, 
** you choose to torment yourself by 
contrasting your own origin and for- 
tunes with the altered circumstances 
of Miss Digby—the ward of Lord 
L’Estrange, the guest of Lady Lans- 
mere. You say that if Lord L’Estrange 
could have countenanced such a union, 
he would have adopted a different tone 
with you—sounded your heart, en- 
couraged your hopes, and so forth. 
I view things differently. I have rea- 
son to do so; and, from all you have 
told me of this nobleman’s interest in 
your fate, I venture to make you this 
promise, that if Miss Digby would 
accept your hand, Lord L’Estrange 
shall ratify her choice.” 

‘* My dear Mr Dale,” cried Leonard, 
transported, ‘‘ you make me that pro- 
mise?” 

“I do— from what I have said, 
and from what I myself know of Lord 
L’Estrange. Go then, at once, to 
Knightsbridge — see Miss Digby — 
show her your heart—explain to her, 
if you will, your prospects — ask 
her permission to apply to Lord 
L’Estrange, (since he has constituted 
himself her guardian;) and if Lord 
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L’Estrange hesitate—which, if your 
happiness be set on this union, I think 
he will not—let me know, and leave 
the rest to me.” 

Leonard yielded himself to the 
Parson’s persuasive eloquence. In- 
deed, when he recalled to mind those 
passages in the MS. of the ill-fated 
Nora, which referred to the love that 
Harley had once borne to her—(for he 
felt convinced that Harley and the 
boy-suitor of Nora’s narrative were 
one and the same;) and when all the 
interest that Harley had taken in his 
own fortunes was explained by his 
relationship to her, (even when Lord 
L’Estrange had supposed it less close 
than he would now discover it to be,) 
the young man, reasoning by his own 
heart, could not but suppose that the 
noble Harley would rejoice to confer 
happiness upon the son of her, so be- 
loved by his boyhood. 

“And to thee, perhaps, O my 
mother!” thought Leonard, with 
swimming eyes—‘‘ to thee, perhaps, 
even in thy grave, I shall owe the 
partner of my life, as to the mystic 
breath of thy genius I owed the first 
purer aspirations of my soul.” 

It will be seen that Leonard had 
not confided to the Parson his dis- 
covery of Nora’s MS., nor even his 
knowledge of his real birth; for, 
though the reader is aware of what 
Mr Dale knew, and what he suspected, 
the MS. had not once alluded to the 
Parson; and the proud son naturally 
shrank from any confidence that might 
call in question Nora’s fair name, 
until at least Harley, who, it was 
clear from those papers, must have 
intimately known his father, should 
perhaps decide the question which 
the papers themselves left so terribly 
vague—viz., whether he were the 
offspring of a legal marriage, or Nora 
had been the victim of some unholy 
fraud. 

While the Parson still talked, and 
while Leonard still mused and listen- 
ed, their steps almost mechanically 
took the direction towards Knights- 
bridge, and paused at the gates of 
Lord Lansmere’s house. 4 

“Go in, my young friend; I will 
wait without to know the issue,” said 
the Parson cheeringly. ‘* Go; and, 
with gratitude to Heaven, learn how 
to bear the most precious joy that can 
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befall mortal man ; or how to submit 
to youth’s sharpest sorrow, with the 


Leonard was shown into the draw- 
ing-room, and it so chanced that 
Helen was there alone. The girl’s 
soft face was sadly changed, even 
since Leonard had seen it last; for 
the grief of natures, mild and unde- 
monstrative as hers, gnaws with quick 
ravages; but, at Leonard’s unexpect- 
ed entrance, the colour rushed so 
vividly to the pale cheeks that its 
hectic might be taken for the lustre 
of bloom and health. She rose hur- 
riedly, and in great confusion faltered 
out, ‘that she believed Lady Lans- 
mere was in her room—she would go 
for her,” and moved towards the door, 
without seeming to notice the hand 
tremulously held forth to her; when 
Leonard exclaimed, in uncontrollable 
emotions which pierced to her very 
heart, in the keen accent of re- 
proach— 

‘* Oh, Miss Digby—oh, Helen—is 
it thus that you greet me—rather thus 
that you shun me? Could I have 
foreseen this when we two orphans 
stood by the mournful bridge ;—so 
friendless—so desolate—and so cling- 
ing each to each? Happy time!” 
He seized her hand suddenly as he 
spoke the last words, and bowed his 
face over it. . 

‘*T must not hear you. Do not 
talk so, Leonard —you break my 
heart. Let me go—let me go.” 

“Ts it that I am grown hateful to 
you; is it merely that you see my 
love and would discourage it. Helen, 
speak to me—speak !” 

He drew her with tender force to- 
wards him; and, holding her firmly 
by both hands, sought to gaze upon 
the face that she turned from him-- 
turned in such despair. 

“You do not know,” she said at 
last, struggling for composure—* you 
do not know the new claims on me— 
my altered position—how I am bound 
—or you would be the last to speak 
thus to me, the first to give me 
courage—and bid me—bid me”— 

** Bid you what?” 

“Feel nothing here but duty!” 
cried Helen, drawing-from his clasp 
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humble belief that even sorrow is but 
some mercy concealed.” 


both her hands, and placing them 
firmly on her breast. 

** Miss Digby,” said Leonard, after 
a short pause of bitter reflection, in 
which he wronged, while he thought 
to divine, her meaning, ** you speak 
of new claims on you, your altered 
position—I comprehend. You may 
retain some tender remembrance of the 
past; but your duty now, is to rebuke 
my presumption. It is as I thought 
and feared. This vain reputation 
which I have made is but a hollow 
sound—it gives me no rank, assures 
me no fortune. I have no right to look 
for the Helen of old in the Helen of 
to-day. Be it so—forget what I have 
said, and forgive me.” 

This reproach stung to the quick 
the heart to which it appealed. A 
flash brightened the meek, tearful 
eyes, almost like the flash of resent- 
ment—her lips writhed in torture, 
and she felt as if all other pain were 
light compared with the anguish that 
Leonard could impute to her motives 
which to her simple nature seemed 
so unworthy of her, and so galling to 
himself. 

A word rushed as by inspiration to 
her lip, and that word calmed and 
soothed her. 

‘‘ Brother!” she said, touchingly, 
** brother !” 

The word had a contrary effect on 
Leonard. Sweet as it was, tender 
as the voice that spoke it, it imposed 
a boundary to affection—it came as a 
knell to hope. He recoiled, shook 
his head mournfully—‘‘ Too late to 
accept that tie—too late even for 
friendship. Henceforth —for long 
years to come—henceforth, till this 
heart has ceased to beat at your 
name—to thrill at your presence, we 
two—are strangers.” ' 

‘“‘ Strangers! Well—yes, it is right 
—it must be so; we must not meet. 
O, Leonard Fairfield, who was it that 
in those days that you recall to me— 
who was it that found you destitute, 
and obscure—who, not degrading you 
by charity, placed you in your right 
career—opened to you, amidst the 
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labyrinth in which you were well-— 


nigh lost, the broad road to know- 
ledge, independence, fame. Answer 
me—answer! Was it not the same 
who reared, sheltered your sister 
orphan? If I could forget what I 
have owed to him, should I not re- 
member what he has done for you? 
Can I hear of your distinction, and 
not remember it? Can I think how 
proud she may be who will one day 
Jean on your arm, and bear the name 
you have already raised beyond all 
the titles of an hour? Can I think 
of this, and not remember our com- 
mon friend, benefactor, guardian ? 
Would you forgive me, if I failed to 
do so?” 

“ But,” faltered Leonard, fear 
mingling with the conjectures these 
words called forth—* but is it that 
Lord L’Estrange would not consent 
to our union?—or of what do you 
speak? You bewilder me.” 

Helen felt for some moments as if 
it were impossible to reply; and the 
words at length were dragged forth 
as if from the depth of her very soul. 

** He came to me—our noble friend. 
I never dreamed of it. He did not 
tell me that he loved me. He told 
me that he was unhappy alone; that 
in me, and only in me, he could find 
a comforter, a soother — He, he !— 
And I had just arrived in England— 


Tn another room in that same house 
sate, solitary as Helen, a stern, 
gloomy, brooding man, in whom they 
who had best known him from his 
childhood could scarcely have recog- 
nised a trace of the humane, benig- 
nant, trustful, but wayward and 
varying Harley Lord L’Estrange. 

He had read that fragment of a 
memoir, in which, out of all the 
chasms of his barren and melancholy 
past, there rose two malignant truths 
which seemed literally to glare upon 
him with mocking and demon eyes. 
The woman whose remembrance had 
darkened all the sunshine of his life, 
had loved another. The friend in 
whom he had confided his whole af- 
fectionate loyal soul, had been his 
perfidious rival. He had read from 
the first word to the last, as if under 
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was under his mother’s roof—had not 
then once more seen you; and—and 
—what could I answer? Strengthen 
me—strengthen me, you whom I look 
up to and revere. Yes, yes—you are 
right. We must see each other no 
more. I am betrothed to another— 
to him! Strengthen me!” 

All the inherent nobleness of the 
poet’s nature rose at once at this 
appeal. 

‘*Oh, Helen—sister—Miss Digby, 
forgive me. You need no strength 
from me; I borrow it from you. I 
comprehend you—I respect. Banish 
all thought of me. Repay our com- 
mon benefactor. Be what he asks of 
you—his comforter, his soother ;—be 
more—his pride and his joy. Happi- 
ness will come to you, as it comes to 
those who confer happiness and for- 
get self. God comfort you in the 
passing struggle ; God bless you, in 
the long years to come. Sister—I 
accept the holy name now, and will 
claim it hereafter, when I too can 
think more of others than myself.” 

Helen had covered her face with 
her hands, sobbing; but with that 
soft womanly constraint which presses 
woe back into the heart. A strange 
sense of utter solitude suddenly per- 
vaded her whole being, and by that 
sense of solitude she knew that he 
was gone. 


a spell that held him breathless; and 
when he closed the manuscript, it was 
without groan or sigh; but over his 
pale lips there passed that withering 
smile, which is as sure an index of @ 
heart overcharged with dire and fear- 
ful passions, as the arrowy flash of 
the lightning is of the tempests that 
are gathered within the cloud. 

He then thrust the papers into his 
bosom, and keeping his hand over 
them, firmly clenched, he left the 
room, and walked slowly on towards 
his father’s house. With every step 
by the way, his nature, in the war of 
its elements, seemed to change and 
harden into forms of granite. Love, 
humanity, trust, vanished away. 
Hate, revenge, misanthropy, suspi- 
cion, and scorn of all that could wear 
the eyes of affection, or speak with the 
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the gloom of his thoughts, settling 
down in the wilderness, grim and 
menacing as the harpies of ancient 
song— 

“___. Uncaxque manus, et pallida semper 

Ora” — 

Thus the gloomy man had crossed 
the threshold of his father’s house, 
and silently entered the apartments 
still set apart for him. He had arrived 
about an hour before Leonard; and 
as he stood by the hearth with his 
arms folded on his breast, and his 
eyes fixed lead-like on the ground, 
his mother came in to welcome and 
embrace him. He checked her eager 
inquiries after Violante—he recoiled 
from the touch of her hand. 

‘“‘ Hold, madam,” said he, start- 
ling her ear with the cold austerity of 
his tone. ‘I cannot heed your ques- 
tions—I am filled with the question I 
must put to yourself. You opposed 
my boyish love for Leonora Avenel. 
Ido not blame you—all mothers of 
equal rank would have done the same. 
Yet, had you not frustrated all frank 
intercourse with her, I might have 
taken refusal from her own lips—sur- 
vived that grief, and now been a 
happy man. Years since then have 
rolled away—rolled over her quiet 
slumbers, and my restless waking life. 
All this time were you aware that 
Audley Egerton had been the lover of 
Leonora Avenel ?” 

* Harley, Harley! do not speak to 
me in that cruel voice—do not look at 
me with those hard eyes!” 

“You knew it, then— you, my 
mother!” continued Harley, un- 
moved by her rebuke; “‘ and why did 
you never say, ‘Son, you are wast- 
ing the bloom and uses of your life 
in sorrowful fidelity to a lie! You 
are lavishing trust and friendship on 
a perfidious hypocrite ?’” 

‘“* How could I speak to you thus— 
how could I dare to do so—seeing 
you still so cherished the memory of 
that unhappy girl—still believed that 
she had returned your affection? Had 
I said to you what I knew, (but not 
till after her death,) as to her rela- 
tions with Audley Egerton”— 

** Well, you falter—go on— had 
you done so?” 

“Would you have felt no desire 
for revenge? Might there not have 
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been strife between you—danger— 
bloodshed? Harley, Harley! Is not 
such silence pardonable in a mother? 
And why deprive you too of the only 
friend you seemed to prize—who alone 
had some influence over you—who 
concurred with me in the prayer and 
hope, that some day you would find 
a living partner worthy to replace 
this lost delusion; arouse your facul- 
ties—be the ornament your youth pro- 
mised to your country? For you 
wrong Audley—indeed you do!” 

“Wrong him! Ah! let me not do 
that. Proceed.” 

“TI do not excuse him his rival- 
ship, nor his first concealment of it. 
But believe me, since then, his genuine 
remorse, his anxious tenderness for 
your welfare, his dread of losing your 
friendship”— 

‘* Stop—it was doubtless Audley 
Egerton who induced you yourself 
to conceal what you call his ‘ rela- 
tions’ with her whom I can now so 
calmly name—Leonora Avenel ?” 

‘** It was so in truth—and from mo- 
tives that”— 

“* Enough—let me hear no more.” 

‘** But you will not think too stern- 
ly of what is past; you are about to 
form new ties. You cannot be wild, 
and wicked enough to meditate what 
your brow seems to threaten. You 
cannot dream of revenge—risk Aud- 
ley’s life or your own?” 

* Tut—tut—tut! What cause here 
for duels? Single combats are out of 
date—civilised men do not slay each 
other with sword and pistol. Tut! 
Revenge! Does it look like revenge, 
that one object which brings me 
hither is to request my father’s per- 
mission to charge myself with the 
care of Audley Egerton’s election ? 
What he values most in the world is 
his political position; and here his 
political existence is at stake. You 
know that I have had through life the 
character of a weak, easy, somewhat 
over-generous man. Such men are 
not revengeful. Hold! you lay your 
hand on my arm—I know the magic 
of that light touch, mother; but its 
power over me is gone. Countess of 
Lansmere, hear me. Ever from in- 
fancy, (save in that frantic passion for 
which I now despise myself,) I have 
obeyed you, I trust, as a duteous son. 
Now, our relative positions are some- 
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what altered. I have the right to 
exact—I will not say to command— 
the right that wrong and injury be- 
stow upon all men. Madam, the 
injured man has prerogatives which 
rival those of kings. I now call 
upon you to question me no more— 
not again to breathe the name of 
Leonora Avenel, unless I invite the 
subject; and not to inform Audley 
Egerton by a hint—by a breath— 
that I have discovered—what shall I 
call it? —his ‘ pardonable deceit.’ 
Promise me this, by your affection as 
mother, and on your faith as gentle- 
woman—or I declare solemnly, that 
never in life will you look upon my 
face again.” Haughty and imperious 
though the Countess was, her spirit 
quailed before Harley’s brow and 
voice. 

“Ts this my son—this my gentle 
Harley ?” she said, falteringly. ** Oh! 
put your arms round my neck—let 
me feel that I have not lost my 
child!” 

Harley looked softened, but he did 
not obey the pathetic prayer; never- 
theless, he held out his hand, and, 
turning away his face, said in a milder 


voice, ‘‘ Have I your promise?” 


** You have—you have; but on 
condition that there pass no words 
between you and Audley that can 
end but in the strife which—” 

“ Strife!” interrupted Harley. ‘I 
repeat that the idea of challenge and 
duel between me and my friend from 
our school days, and on a quarrel 
that we could explain to no seconds, 
would be a burlesque upon all that 
is grave in the realities of life and feel- 
ing. I accept your promise, and seal 
it thus—” 

He pressed his lips to his mother’s 
forehead, and passively received her 
embrace. 

** Hush,” he said, withdrawing from 
her arms, *‘ I hear my father’s voice.” 

Lord Lansmere threw open the door 
widely, and with a certain conscious- 
ness that a door by which an Earl 
of Lansmere entered ought to be 
thrown open widely. It could not 
have been opened with more majesty 
if a huissier or officer of the Household 
had stood on either side. The Coun- 
tess passed by her lord with a light 
step, and escaped. 

**T was occupied with my architect 
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in designs for the new infirmary, of 
which I shall make a present to our 
county. Ihave only just heard that 
you were here, Harley. What is all 
this about our fair Italian guest? Is 
she not coming back to us? Your 
mother refers me to you for explana- 
tions.” 

‘*You shall have them later, my 
dear father; at present I can think 
only of public affairs.” 

‘Public affairs!—they are indeed 
alarming. I am rejoiced to hear you 
express yourself so worthily. An 
awful crisis, Harley! And, gracious 
heaven ! I have heard that a low man, 
who was born in Lansmere, but made 
a fortune in America, is about to con- 
test the borough. They tell me he 
is one of the Avenels—a born Blue— 
is it possible ?” 

‘*T have come here on that busi- 
ness. As a peer you cannot, of course, 
interfere. But I propose, with your 
leave, to go down myself to Lans- 
mere, and undertake the superinten- 
dence of the election. It would be 
better, perhaps, if you were not pre- 
sent ; it would give us more liberty of 
action.” 

‘* My dear Harley, shake hands; 
anything you please. You know how 
I have wished to see you come for- 
ward, and take that part in life which 
becomes your birth.” 

“Ah, you think I have sadly 
wasted my existence hitherto.” 

**To be frank with you, yes, Har- 
ley,” said the Earl, with a pride that 
was noble in its nature, and not with- 
out dignity in its expression. ‘The 
more we take from our country, the 
more we owe to her. From the mo- 
ment you came into the world, as the 
inheritor of lands and honours, you 
were charged with a trust for the 
benefit of others, that it degrades one 
of our order of gentlemen not to dis- 
charge.” 

Harley listened with a sombre 
brow, and made no direct reply. 

‘‘ Indeed,” resumed the Earl, ‘I 
would rather you were about to can- 
vass for yourself than for your friend 
Egerton. But I grant he is an 
example that it is never too late to 
follow. Why, who that had seen you 
both as youths, notwithstanding Aud- 
ley had the advantage of being some 
years your senior—who could have 
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thonght that he was the one to be- 
come distinguished and eminent—and 
you to degenerate into the luxurious 
idler, averse to all trouble, and care- 
less of all fame? You, with such 
advantages, not only of higher for- 
tune, but, as every one said, of supe- 
rior talents—you, who had then so 
much ambition—so keen a desire for 
glory, sleeping with Plutarch’s Lives 
under your pillow, and only, my wild 
son, only too much energy. But you 
are a young man still—it is not too late 
to redeem the years you have thrown 
away.” 

“The years—are nothing—mere 
dates in an almanac; but the feelings, 
what can give me back those ?—the 
hope, the enthusiasm, the—no matter ! 
feelings do not help men to rise in the 
world. Egerton’s feelings are not too 
lively. What I might have been— 
leave it to me to remember—let us 
talk of the example you set before me 
—of Audley Egerton.” 

“We must get him in,” said the 
Earl, sinking his voice into a whisper. 
“It is of more importance to him than 
I even thought for. But you know his 
secrets. Why did you not confide to 
me frankly the state of his affairs?” 

“His affairs! Do you mean that 
they are seriously embarrassed? This 
interests me much. Pray speak ; what 
do you know?” 

‘*He has discharged the greater 
part of his establishment. That in 
itself is natural on quitting office ; but 
still it set people talking; and it has 
got wind that his estates are not only 
mortgaged for more than they are 
worth, but that he has been living 
upon the discount of bills; in short, he 
has been too intimate with a man 
whom we all know by sight—a man 
who drives the finest horses in Lon- 
don, and they tell me (but that I can- 
not believe,) lives in the familiar so- 
ciety of the young puppies he snares to 
perdition. What’s the man’s name? 


Levy, is it not ?—yes, Levy.” 

“T have seen Levy with him,” 
said Harley; and a sinister joy lighted 
up his falcon eyes. ‘‘ Levy—Levy— 
it is well.” 

‘*T hear but the gossip of the clubs,” 


resumed the Earl. ‘ But they do say 
that Levy makes little disguise of his 
power over our very distinguished 
friend, and rather parades it as a 
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merit with our party, (and, indeed, 
with all men—for Egerton has per- 
sonal friends in every party,) that he 
keeps sundry bills locked up in his 
desk until Egerton is once more safe 
in Parliament. Nevertheless if, after 
all, our friend were to lose his elec- 
tion, and Levy were then to seize on 
his effects, and proclaim his ruin—it 
would seriously damage, perhaps 
altogether destroy, Audley’s political 
career.” 

** So I conclude,” said Harley. “A 
Charles Fox might be a gamester, 
and a William Pitt be a pauper. But 
Audley Egerton is not of their giant 
stature ;—he stands so high because he 
stands upon heaps of respectable gold. 
Audley Egerton, needy and impo- 
verished—out of Parliament, and, as 
the vulgar slang has it, out at elbows, 
skulking from duns—perhaps in the 
Bench—” 

“No, no—our party would never 
allow that; we would subscribe—” 

‘¢ Or, worse than all, living as the 
pensioner of the party he aspired to 
lead! You say truly. His political 
prospects would be blasted. A man 
whose reputation lay in his outward 
respectability! Why, people would 
say that Audley Egerton has been a— 
solemn lie; eh, my father?” 

‘“* How can you talk with such cool- 
ness of your friend? You need say 
nothing to interest me in his election— 
if you mean that. Once in Parliament, 
he must soon again be in office—and 
learn to live on his salary. You must 
get him to submit to me the schedule 
of his liabilities. I have a head for 
business, as you know. I will arrange 
his affairs for him. And I will yet 
bet five to one, though I hate wagers, 
that he will be prime-minister in 
three years. He is not brilliant, it is 
true ; but just at this crisis we want a 
safe, moderate, judicious, conciliatory 
man; and Audley has so much tact, 
such experience of the House, such 
knowledge of the world, and,” added 
the Earl, emphatically summing up 
his eulogies, ‘‘he is so thorough a gen- 
tleman.” 

‘“*A thorough gentleman, as you 
say-—the soul of honour! But, my 
dear father, it is your hour for riding; 
let me not detain you. It is settled, 
then; you do not come yourself to 
Lansmere. You put the house at my 
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disposal, and allow me to invite 
Egerton, of course, and what other 
guests I may please ; in short, you 
leave all to me?” 

“Certainly ; and if you cannot get 
in your friend, who can? That 
borough, it is an awkward, ungrateful 
place, and has been the plague of my 
life. So much as I’ve spent there, 
too—so much good as I have done to 
its trade.” And the Earl, with an in- 
dignant sigh, left the room. 

Harley seated himself deliberately 
at his writing-table, leaning his face 
on his hand, and looking abstractedly 
into space from under knit and lower- 
ing brows. 

Harley L’Estrange was, as we have 
seen, a man singularly tenacious of 
affections and impressions. He was 
& man, too, whose nature was emi- 
nently bold, loyal, and candid ; even 
the apparent whim and levity which 
misled the world, both as to his dis- 
positions and his powers, might be 
half ascribed to that open temper 
which, in its over contempt for all that 
seemed to savour of hypocrisy, sported 
with forms and ceremonials, and ex- 
tracted humour—sometimes extrava- 
gant, sometimes profound—from ‘“ the 
solemn plausibilities of the world.” 
The shock he had now received smote 
the very foundations of his mind, and, 
overthrowing all the airier structures 
which fancy and wit had built upon 
its surface, left it clear as a new world 
for the operations of the darker and 
more fearful passions. When a man 
of a heart so loving, and a nature so 
irregularly powerful as Harley’s, sud- 
denly and abruptly discovers deceit 


where he had most confided, it is not- 


(as with the calmer pupils of that 
harsh teacher, Experience) the mere 
withdrawal of esteem and affection 
from the-one offender—it is, that trust 
““imeverything seems gone—it is, that 
the injured spirit looks back to the 
Past, and condemns all its kindlier 
virtues as follies that conduced to its 
own woe; and looks on to the Future 
as to a journey beset with smiling 
traitors, whom it must meet with an 
equal simulation, or crush with a 
superior force. The guilt of treason 
to men like these is incalculable—it 
robs the world of all the benefits they 
would otherwise have lavished as they 
passed—it is responsible for all the 
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ill that springs from the corruption of 
natures, whose very luxuriance, when 
the atmosphere is once tainted, does 
but diffuse disease ;—even as the 
malaria settles not over thin and 
barren soils, nor over wastes that have 
been from all time desolate, but over 
the places in which southern suns had 
once ripened delightful gardens, or the 
sites of cities, in which the pomp of 
palaces has passed away. 

It was not enough that the friend of 
his youth, the confidant of his love, 
had betrayed his trust—been the secret 
and successful rival—not enough that 
the woman his boyhood had madly 
idolised, and all the while he had 
sought her traces with pining remorse- 
ful heart—believing she but eluded his 
suit from the emulation of a kindred 
generosity—desiring rather to sacri- 
fice her own love than to cost to his 
the sacrifice of all which youth rashly 
scorns and the world so highly esti- 
mates ;—not enough that all this while 
her refuge had been the bosom of an- 
other. This was not enough of injury. 
His whole life had been wasted on 
a delusion—his faculties and aims 
—the wholesome ambition of lofty 
minds had been arrested at the very 
onset of fair existence — his heart 
corroded by a regret for which there 
was no cause—his conscience charged 
with the terror that his wild chase 
had urged a too tender victim to the 
grave, over which he had mourned. 
What years that might otherwise 
have been to himself so serene, to the 
world so useful, had been consumed in 
objectless, barren, melancholy dreams! 
And all this while to whom had his 
complaints been uttered ?—to the man 
who knew that his remorse was an 
idle spectre, and his faithful sor- 
row a mocking self-deceit. Every 
thought that could gall man’s natural 
pride—every remembrance that could 
sting into revenge a heart that had 
loved too deeply not to be accessible 
to hate—contributed to goad those 
maddening Furies who come into every 
temple which is once desecrated by 
the presence of the evil passions. 
Vengeance took, in that sullen twi- 
light of the soul, the form of Justice. 
Changed though his feelings towards 
Leonora Avenel were, the story of her 
grief and her wrongs embittered still 
more his wrath against hisrival. The 
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fragments of her memoir left naturally 
on Harley’s mind the conviction that 
she had been the victim of an infa- 
mous fraud—the dupe of a false mar- 
riage. His idol had not only been 
stolen from the altar, it had been 
sullied by the sacrifice — broken 
with remorseless hand, and thrust 
into dishonoured clay—mutilated, de- 
famed—its very memory a thing of 
contempt to him who had ravished it 
from worship. The living Harley and 
the dead Nora—both called aloud to 
their joint despoiler, ‘* Restore what 
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thou hast taken from us, or pay the 
forfeit !” 

Thus, then, during the interview 
between Helen and Leonard, thus 
Harley L’Estrange sat alone; and as 
a rude irregular lump of steel, when 
wheeled round into rapid motion, 
assumes the form of the circle it 
describes, so his iron purpose, hurried 
on by his relentless passion, filled the 
space into which he gazed with optical 
delusions—scheme after scheme re- 
volving and consummating the circles 
that clasped a foe. 


CHAPTER XV. 


The entrance of a servant, announ- 
cing a name which Harley, in the 
absorption of his gloomy reverie, did 
not hear, was followed by that of a 
person on whom he lifted his eyes 
in the cold and haughty surprise 
with which a man, much occupied, 
greets and rebukes the intrusion of an 
unwelcome stranger. 

“It is so long since your lordship 
has seen me,” said the visitor with 
mild dignity, ‘* that I cannot wonder 
you do not recognise my person, and 
have forgotten my name.” 

“Sir,” answered Harley, with an 
impatient rudeness ill in harmony with 
the urbanity for which he was usually 
distinguished — “‘ sir, your person is 
strange to me, and your name I did 
not hear; but, at all events, I am not 
now at leisure to attend to you. Ex- 
cuse my plainness.” 

“Yet, pardon me if I still linger. 
My name is Dale. I was formerly 
curate at Lansmere; and I would 
speak to your lordship in the name 
and the memory of one ofce dear to 
you—Leonora Avenel.” 

Har.ey, (after a short pause. )— 
“Sir, [cannot conjecture your business. 
But be seated. I remember you now, 
though years have altered both, and 
I have since heard much in your 
favour from Leonard Fairfield. Still 
let me pray that you will be brief.” 

Mr Datr.—“ May I assume at once 
that you have divined the parent- 
age of the young man you call Fair- 
field? When I listened to his grate- 
ful praises of your beneficence, and 
marked with melancholy pleasure the 
reverence in which he holds you, my 
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heart swelled within me. 
ledged the mysterious force 
nature.” 

Hariry.— Force of nature! You 
talk in riddles.” 

Mr Date, (indignantly.)\—‘* Oh, 
my lord, how can you so disguise your 
better self? Surely in Leonard Fair- 
field you have long since recognised 
the son of Nora Avenel? ” 

Harley passed his hand over his 
face. ‘ Ah!” thought he, ‘she lived 
to bear a son, then—a son to Egerton. 
Leonard is that son. I should have 
known it by the likeness—by the fond 
foolish impulse that moved me to him. 
This is why he confided to me these 
fearful memoirs. He seeks his father 
—he shall find him.” 

Mr Date, (mistaking the cause of 
Harley’s silence.)—‘*‘ I honour your 
compunction, my lord. Oh! let your 
heart and your conscience continue to 
speak to your worldly pride.” 

Haritey.—‘* My compunction, heart, 
conscience! Mr Dale, you insult me!” 

Mr DALE, (sternly.)—‘t Not so; I 
am fulfilling my mission, which bids me 
rebuke the sinner. Leonora Avenel 
speaks in me, and commands the 
guilty father to acknowledge the inno- 
cent child!” 

Harley half rose, and his eyes lite- 
rally flashed fire; but he calmed his 
anger into irony. ‘‘ Ha!” said he, 
with a sarcastic smile, ‘so you sup- 
pose that I was the perfidious seducer 
of Nora Avenel—that I am the cal- 
lous father of the child who came in- 
to the world without aname. Very 
well, sir, taking these assumptions 
for granted, what is it you demand 
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from me on behalf of this young 
man?” ; 

*T ask from you his happiness,” 
replied Mr Dale, imploringly; and 
yielding te the compassion with which 
Leonard inspired him, and persuaded 
that Lord L’Estrange felt a father’s 
love for the boy whom he had saved 
from the whirlpool of London and 
guided to safety and honourable in- 
dependence, he here, with simple elo- 
quence, narrated all Leonard’s feel- 
ings for Helen—his silent fidelity to 
her image, though a child’s—his love 
when he again beheld her as a woman 
—the modest fears which the Parson 
himself had combated—the recom- 
mendation that Mr Dale had forced 
upon him, to confess his affection to 
Helen, and plead his cause. ‘* Anxi- 
ous, as you may believe, for his suc- 
cess,” continued the Parson, ‘I 
waited without your gates till he 
came from Miss Digby’s presence. 
And oh, my lord, had you but seen 
his face!—such emotion and such 
despair! I could not learn from him 
what had passed. He escaped from 
me, and rushed away. All that I 
could gather was from a few broken 
words, and from those words I formed 
the conjecture (it may be erroneous) 
that the obstacle to his happiness 
was not in Helen’s heart, my lord, 
but seemed to me as if it were in 
yourself. Therefore, when he had 
vanished from my sight, I took cour- 
age, and came at once to you. Ifhe 
be your son, and Helen Digby be 
your ward—she herself an orphan, 
dependent on your bounty — why 
ghould they be severed? Equals in 
years—united by early circumstance 
—congenial, it seems, in simple ha- 
bits and refined tastes—what should 
hinder their union, unless it be the 
want of fortune ?—and all men know 
your wealth—none ever questioned 
your generosity. My lord, my lord, 
your look freezes me. If I have offend- 
ed, do not visit my offence on him— 
on Leonard!” 

‘** And so,” said Harley, still con- 
trolling his rage, ‘‘so this boy—whom, 
as you say, I saved from that pitiless 
world which has engulfed many a 
nobler genius—so, in return for all, 
he has sought to rob me of the last 
affection, poor and lukewarm though 
it was, that remained to me in life. 


= 
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He presume to lift*his eyes to my 
affianced bride! He! * And for aught 
I know, steal from me her living 
heart, and leave to me her icy 
hand !” M 

“Oh, my lord, your affianced 
bride! I never dreamed of this. I 
implore your evi 8 The very 
thought is so terrible+so unnatural 
—the son to woo the father’s—! Oh, 
what sin have I falleninto! The sin 
was mine—I urged and persuaded him 
to it He was ignorant as myself. 
Forgive him, forgive him !” 

‘““Mr Dale,” said Harley, rising, 
and extending his hand, which the 
poor Parson felt himself unworthy to 
take—‘* Mr Dale, you are a good 
man—if, indeed, this universe of liars 
contains some man who does not cheat 
our judgment when we deem him 
honest. Allow me only to ask why 
you consider Leonard Fairfield to be 
my son?” 

“Was not your youthful admira- 
tion for poor Nora evident to me? 
Remember I was a frequent guest at 
Lansmere Park; and it was so natu- 
ral that you, with all your brilliant 
gifts, should captivate her refined 
fancy—her affectionate heart.” 

‘* Natural, you think so—go on.” 

“Your mother, as became her, 
separated you. It was not unknown 
to me that you still cherished a pas- 
sion which your rank forbade to be 
lawful. Poor girl; she left the roof 
of her protectress, Lady Jane. No- 
thing was known of her till she came 
to her father’s house to give birth to 
a child, and die. And the same day 
that dawned on her corpse, you hur- 
ried from the place. Ah! no doubt 
your conscience smote you—you have 
never returned since.” 

Harley’s breast heaved—he waved 
his hand—the Parson resumed— 

- “ Whom could I suspect but you? I 
made inquiries: they confirmed my 
suspicions.” 

“ Perhaps youinquired of my friend, 
Mr Egerton? He was with me when 
—when—as you say, I hurried from 
the place.” 

‘**T did, my lord.” 

“ And he?” 

“Denied your guilt; but still, a 
man of honour so nice, of heart so 
feeling, could not feign readily. His 
denial did not deceive me.” 
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‘* Honest man!” said Harley ; and 
his hand griped at the breast over 
which still rustled, as if with a ghost- 
ly sigh, the records of the dead. 
‘* He knew she had left a son, too?” 

‘“* He did, my lord ; of course I told 
him that.” 

“The son whom I found starving 
in the streets of London! Mr Dale, 
as you see, your words move me very 
much. I cannot deny that he who 
wronged, it may be with no common 
treachery, that young mother—for 
Nora Avenel was not one to be lightly 
seduced into error—” 

‘¢ Indeed, no!” 

*¢ And who then thought no more 
of the offspring of her anguish and 
his own crime—I cannot deny that 
that man deserves some chastisement 
—should render some atonement. 
Am I not right here? Answer with 
the plain speech which becomes your 
sacred calling.” 

‘“‘T cannot say otherwise, my lord,” 
replied the Parson, pitying what ap- 
peared to him such remorse. ‘ But if 
he repent—” 

“Enough,” interrupted Harley. 
“T now invite you to visit me at 
Lansmere ; give me your address, and 
I will apprise you of the day on which 
I will request your presence. Leon- 
ard Fairfield shall find a father—I 
was about to say, worthy of himself. 
For the rest—stay ; reseat yourself. 
For the rest ’—and again the sinister 
smile broke from Harley’s eye and 
lip—‘*‘ I cannot yet say whether I can, 
or ought, to resign to a younger and 
fairer suitor the lady who has accepted 
my own hand. I have no reason yet 
to believe that she prefers him. But 
what think you, meanwhile, of this 
proposal? Mr Avenel wishes his 
nephew to contest the borough of 
Lansmere—has urged me to obtain the 
young man’s consent. ‘True, that he 
may thus endanger the seat of Mr 
Audley Egerton. What then? Mr 
Audley Egerton is a great man, and 
may find another seat; that should 
not stand in the way. Let Leonard 
obey his uncle. If he win the elec- 
tion, why, he’ll be a more equal match, 
in the world’s eye, for Miss Digby 
—that is, should she prefer him to 
myself; and if she do not, still, in 
public life, there is a cure for all pri- 
vate sorrow. That is a maxim of 
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Mr Audley Egerton’s; and he, you 
know, is a man not only of the nicest 
honour, but the most worldly wis- 
dom. Do you like my proposition ?” 

‘* It seems to me most considerate— 
most generous.” 

‘* Then you shall take to Leonard 
the lines I am about to write.” 


Lord L’Estrange to Leonard Fairfield. 


“‘T have read the memoir you in- 
trusted to me. I will follow up all the 
clews that it gives me. Meanwhile 
I request you to suspend all ques- 
tions—forbear all reference to a sub- 
ject which, as you may well conjec- 
ture, is fraught with painful recollec- 
tions to myself. At this moment, 
too, I am compelled to concentre 
my thoughts upon affairs of a public 
nature, and yet which may sensibly 
affect yourself. There are reasons 
why I urge you to comply with your 
uncle’s wish, and stand for the borough 
of Lansmere at the approaching elec- 
tion. If the exquisite gratitude of 
your nature so overrates what I may 
have done for you, that you think 
you owe me some obligations, you 
will richly repay them on the day in 
which I hear you hailed as member for 
Lansmere. Relying on that gener- 
ous principle of self-sacrifice, which 
actuates all your conduct, I shall 
count upon your surrendering your 
preference to private life, and enter- 
ing the arena of that noble ambition, 
which has conferred such dignity on 
the name of my friend Audley Eger- 
ton. He, it is true, will be your 
opponent ; but he is too generous not 
to pardon my zeal for the interests of 
a youth whose career I am vain 
enough to think that I have aided. 
And as Mr Randal Leslie stands in 
coalition with Egerton, and Mr Avenel 
believes that two candidates of the 
same party cannot both succeed, the 
result may be to the satisfaction of 
all the feelings which I entertain for 
Audley Egerton, and for you, who, 
I have reason to think, will emulate 
his titles to my esteem. 


“¢ Yours, 
66 T,ESTRANGE.” 


‘‘There, Mr Dale,” said Harley, 
sealing his letter, and giving it into 
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the Parson’s hands. “There, you shall 
deliver this note to him. But no— 
upon second thoughts, since he does 
not yet know of your visit to me, it 
is best that he should be still in igno- 
rance of it. For should Miss Digby 
resolve to abide by her present en- 
gagements, it were surely kind to 
save Leonard the pain of learning 
that you had communicated to me 
that rivalry he himself had concealed. 
Let all that has passed between us 
be kept in strict confidence.” 

“T will obey you, my lord,” an- 
swered the Parson meekly, startled 
to find that he who had come to 
arrogate authority, was now submit- 
ting to commands; and all at fault 
what judgment he could venture to 
pass upon the man whom he had 
regarded as a criminal, who had not 
even denied the crime imputed to 
him, yet who now impressed the ac- 
cusing priest with something of that 
respect which Mr Dale had never 
before conceded but to Virtue. Could 
he have then but looked into the 
dark and stormy heart, which he 
twice misread ! 

“Tt is well—very well,” muttered 
Harley, when the door had closed 
upon the Parson. “The viper and the 
viper’s brood! So it was this man’s 
son that I led from the dire ‘ Slough of 
Despond ;’ and the son unconsciously 
imitates the father’s gratitude and 
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honour — Ha—ha!” Suddenly the 
bitter laugh was arrested; a flash of 
almost celestial joy darted through the 
warring elements of storm and dark- 
ness. If Helen returned Leonard’s 
affection, Harley L’Estrange was free ! 
And through that flash the face of Vio- 
lante shone upon him as an angel’s. 
But the heavenly light and the angel 
face vanished abruptly, swallowed 
up in the black abyss of the rent and 
tortured soul. 

“Fool!” said the unhappy man, 
aloud, in his anguish—*‘ fool! what 
then? Were I free, would it be to 
trust my fate again to falsehood ? If, 
in all the bloom and glory of my 
youth, I failed to win the heart of a 
village girl—if, once more deluding 
myself, it is in vain that I have tend- 
ed, reared, cherished, some germ of 
woman’s human affection in the 
orphan I saved from penury—how 
look for love in the brilliant Princess, 
whom all the sleek Lotharios of our 
gaudy world. will surround with their 
homage when once she alights in their 
sphere! If perfidy be my fate—what 
hell of hells in the thought !—that a 
wife might lay her head in my bosom 
—and—oh, horror! horror !—No !— 
I would not accept her hand were it 
offered, nor believe in her love were 
it pledged to me. Stern soul of mine 
— wise at last, love never more — 
never more believe in truth!” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


As Harley quitted the room, 
Helen’s pale sweet face looked forth 
from a door in the same corridor. 
She advanced towards him timidly. 

** May I speak with you?” she said, 
in almost inaudible accents. ‘I have 
been listening for your footstep.” 

Harley looked at her steadfastly. 
Then, without a word, he followed 
her into the room she had left, and 
closed the door. 

“T too,” said he, “‘ meant to seek 
an interview with yourself—but later. 
You would speak to me, Helen’— 
say on.—Ah! child, what mean you? 
Why this ?”—for Helen was kneel- 
ing at his feet. 

‘“* Let me kneel,” she said, resisting 
the hand that sought to raise her. 
‘Let me kneel till 1 have explained 


all, and perhaps won your pardon. 
You said something the other even- 
ing. It has weighed on my heart and 


my conscience ever since. You said 
‘that I should have no secret from 
you; ‘for that, in our relation to each 
other, would be deceit.’ I have hada 
secret; but, oh believe me! it was 
long ere it was clearly visible to my- 
self. You honoured me with a suit 
so far beyond my birth, my merits. 
You said that I might console and 
comfort you. At those words, what 
answer could I give? — I who owe 
you so much more than a daughter's 
duty ? And I thought that my affec- 
tions were free—that they would obey 
that duty. But—but—but—” con- 
tinued Helen, bowing her head still 
lowlier, and in a voice far fainter— 
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“T deceived myself. I again saw 
him who had been all in the world to 
me, when the world was so terrible— 
and then—and then—I trembled. I 
was terrified at my own memories— 
my own thoughts. Still I struggled to. 
banish the past—resolutely—firmly. 
Oh, you believe me, do younot? And 
I hoped to conquer. Yet ever since 
those words of yours, I felt that I 
ought to tell you even of the struggle. 
This is the first time we have met 
since you spoke them. And now— 
now—lI have seen him again, and— 
and — though not by a word could 
she you had deigned to woo as your 
bride, encourage hope in another— 
though there—there where you now 
stand—he bade me farewell, and we 
parted as if for ever ;—yet—yet—O 
Lord L’Estrange! in return for your 
rank, wealth, your still nobler gifts of 
nature—what could I bring—some- 
thing more than gratitude, esteem, re- 
verence—at least an undivided heart, 
filled with your image, and yours 
alone. And this I cannot give. Par- 
don me—not for what I say now, but 
for not saying it before. Pardon me, 
O my benefactor, pardon me!” 

“ Rise, Helen,” said Harley, with 
relaxing brow, though still unwilling 
to yield to one softer and holier emo- 
tion. “ Rise!” And he lifted her up, 
and drew her towards the light. 
“Let me look at your face. There 
seems no guile here. These tears are 
surely honest. If I cannot be loved, it 
is my fate, and not your crime. Now, 
listen to me. If you grant me nothing 
else, will you give me the obedience 
which the ward owes to the guardian 
—the child to the parent? ” 

** Yes, oh yes!” murmured Helen. 

“ Then, while I release you from all 
troth to me, I claim the right to 
refuse, if I so please it, my assent to 
the suit of—of the person you prefer. 
I acquit you of deceit, but I reserve 
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to myself the judgment I shall pass 
on him. Until [ myself sanction that 
suit, will you promise not to recall 
in any way the rejection which, if I 
understand you rightly, you have 
given to it?” 

**T promise.” 

** And if I say to you, ‘ Helen, this 
man is not worthy of you—’” 

‘No, no! do not say that—I could 
not believe you.” 

Harley frowned, but resumed 
calmly—* If, then, I say—‘ Ask me 
not wherefore, but I forbid you to be 
the wife of Leonard Fairfield,’ what 
would be your answer?” 

“Ah, my lord, if you can but 
comfort him, do with me as you will; 
but do not command me to break his 
heart.” 

“Oh, silly child,” cried Harley, 
laughing scornfully, “‘ hearts are not 
found in the race from which that 
man sprang. But I take your pro- 
mise, with its credulous condition. 
Helen, I pity you. I have been as 
weak as you, bearded man though I 
be. Some day or other, you and I 
may live to laugh at the follies at 
which you weep now. I can give 
you no other comfort, for I know of 
none.” 

He moved to the door, and paused 
at the threshold. ‘I shall not see 
you again for some days, Helen. 
Perhaps I may request my mother, to 
join me at Lansmere; if so, I shall 
pray you to accompany her. For the 
present, let all believe that our posi- 
tion is unchanged. The time will 
soon come when I may—” 

Helen looked up wistfully through 
her tears,— 

‘“*T may release you from all duties 
to me,” continued Harley with grave 
and severe coldness; ‘‘ or I may claim 
your promise in spite of the condition; 
for your lover’s heart will not be 
broken. Adieu!” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


As Harley entered London, he came 
suddenly upon Randal Leslie, who 
was hurrying from Eaton Square, hav- 
ing not only accompanied Mr Avenel 
in his walk, but gone home with him 
and spent half the day in that gentle- 
man’s society. He was now on his 


way to the House of Commons, at 
which some disclosure as to the day 
for the dissolution of Parliament was 
expected. 

‘“‘ Lord L’Estrange,” said Randal, 
“T must stop you. I have been to 
Norwood and seen our noble friend. 
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He has confided to me, of course, all 
that passed. How can I express my 
gratitude to you! By what rare 
talent—with what signal courage—you 
have saved the happiness—perhaps 
even the honour—of my plighted 
bride!” 

‘Your bride! The Dake, then, 
still holds to the promise you were 
fortunate enough to obtain from Ric- 
cabocca?” 

‘‘ He confirms that promise more 
solemnly than ever. You may well 
be surprised at his magnanimity.” 

‘No; he is a philosopher—nothing 
in him can surprise me. But he 
seemed to think, when I saw him, 
that there were circumstances you 
might find it hard to explain.” 

“Hard! Nothing so easy. Allow 
me to tender to you the same ex- 
planations which satisfied one whom 
philosophy itself has made as open to 
truth as he is clear-sighted to im- 
posture.” 

‘¢ Another time, my dear Mr Les- 
lie. If your bride’s father be satis- 
fied, what right have I to doubt? By 
the way, you stand for Lansmere. 
Do me the favour to fix your quarters 
at the Park during the election. 
You will, of course, accompany Mr 
Egerton.” ; 

‘“You are most kind,” answered 
Randal, greatly surprised. 

“You accept? Thatis well. We 
shall then have ample opportunity 
for those explanations which you 
honour me by offering; and, to make 
your visit still more agreeable, I may 
perhaps induce our friends at Nor- 
wood to meet you. Good day.” 

Harley walked on, leaving Randal 
motionless in amaze, but tormented 
with suspicion. What could such 
courtesies in Lord L’Estrange por- 
tend? Surely no good. 

““T am about to hold the balance 
of justice,” said Harley to himself. 
I will cast the light-weight of that 
knave into the scale. Violante never 
can be mine; but I did not save her 
from a Peschiera, to leave herto aRan- 
dal Leslie. Ha, ha! Audley Egerton 
has some human feeling—tenderness 
for that youth whom he has selected 
from the world, in which he left 
Nora’s child to the jaws of famine. 
Through that side I can reach at his 
heart, and prove him a fool like my- 
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self, where he esteemed and confided ! 
Good.” 

Thus soliloquising, Lord L’Estrange 
gained the corner of Bruton Street, 
when he was again somewhat ab- 
ruptly accosted. 

‘* My dear Lord L’Estrange, let me 
shake you by the hand; for Heaven 
knows when I may see you again; 
and you have suffered me to assist in 
one good action.” 

‘*Frank Hazeldean, I am pleased 
indeed to meet you. Why do you 
indulge in that melancholy doubt as 
to the time when I may see you 
again?” 

“J have just got leave of absence. 
I am not well, and I am rather hipped, 
so I shall go abroad for a few weeks.” 

In spite of himself, the sombre 
brooding man felt interest and sym- 
pathy in the dejection that was evi- 
dent in Frank’s voice and counte- 
nance. ‘ Another dupe to affection,” 
thought he, as if in apology to him- 
self; ‘‘ naturally, of course, a dupe: 
he is honest and artless—at present.” 
He pressed kindly on the arm which 
he had involuntarily twined within 
his own. ‘I conceive how you now 
grieve, my young friend,” said he; 
“but you will congratulate yourself 
hereafter on what this day seems to 

ou an affliction.” 

‘My dear lord—” 

‘*T am much older than you, but 
not old enough for such formal cere- 
mony. Pray, call me L’Estrange.” 

“Thank you; and I should indeed 
like to speak to you as a friend. 
There is a thought on my mind which 
haunts me. I daresay it is foolish 
enough, but I am sure you will not 
laugh at me. You heard what Madame 
di Negra said to me last night. I have 
been trifled with and misled, but I 
cannot forget so soon how dear to me 
that woman was. I am not going to 
bore you with such nonsense; but, 
from what I can understand, her 
brother is likely to lose all his for- 
tune; and even if not, he is a sad 
scoundrel. I cannot bear the thought 
that she should be so dependent on 
him—that she may come to want. 
After all, there must be good in her— 
good in her to refuse my hand if she 
did not love me. A mercenary woman 
so circumstanced would not have 
done that.” 
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** You are quite right. 
torment yourself with such generous 
fears. Madame di Negra shall not 
come to want—shall not be dependent 


But do not 


on her infamous brother. The first 
act of the Duke of Serrano, on regain- 
ing his estates, will be a suitable pro- 
vision for his kinswoman. I will 
answer for this.” 

“You take a load off my mind. 
I did mean to ask you to intercede 
with Riccabocca—that is, the Duke ; 
(it is so hard to think he can be a 
duke!) I, alas! have nothing in my 
power to bestew upon Madame di 
Negra. I may, indeed, sell my com- 
mission; but then I have a debt which 
I long to pay off, and the sale of the 
commission would not suffice even 
for that; and perhaps my father 
might be still more angry if I do sell 
it. Well, good-by. I shall now go 
away happy—that is, comparatively. 
One must bear things like—a man!” 

‘‘T should like, however, to see 
you again before you go abroad. I 
will call on you. Meanwhile, can 
you tell me the Number of one Baron 
Levy? He lives in this street, I 
know.” 

“Levy! Oh, have no dealings with 
him, I advise—I entreat you! He is 
the most plausible, dangerous rascal ; 
and, for heaven’s sake! pray be warned 
by me, and let nothing entangle you 
into—a POsT-oBIT !” 

‘Be reassured, Iam more accus- 
tomed to lend money than borrow 
it; and, as to a post-obit, I have 
afoolish prejudice against such trans- 
actions.” 

* Don’t call it foolish, L’Estrange ; 
I honour you for it. How I wishI 
had known you earlier—so few men 
of the world are like you. Even Ran- 
dal Leslie, who is so faultless in most 
things, and never gets into a scrape 
himself, called my own scruples fool- 
ish. However—” 

“* Stay—Randal Leslie! What! 
He advised you to borrow on a post- 
obit, and probably shared the loan 
with you?” 

“O, no; not a shilling.” 

“Tell me all about it, Frank. Per- 
haps, as I see that Levy is mixed up 
in the affair, your information may be 
usefal to myself, and put me on my 
guard in dealing with that popular 
gentleman.” 
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Frank, who somehow or other felt 
himself quite at home with Harley, 
and who, with all his respect for 
Randal Leslie’s talents, had a vague 
notion that Lord L’Estrange was 
quite as clever, and, from his years 
and experience, likely to be a safer 
and more judicious counsellor, was 
noways loath to impart the confi- 
dence thus pressed for. 

He told Harley of his debts—his 
first dealings with Levy—the un- 
happy post-obit into which he had 
been hurried by the distress of Ma- 
dame di Negra—his father’s anger— 
his mother’s letter—his own feelings 
of mingled shame and pride, which 
made him fear that repentance would 
but seem self-interest—his desire to 
sell his commission, and let its sale re- 
deem in part the post-obit; in short, 
he made what is called a clean breast 
of it. Randal Leslie was necessarily 
mixed up with this recital; and the 
subtle cross-questions of Harley ex- 
tracted far more as to that young 
diplomat’s agency in all these melan- 
choly concerns, than the ingenuous 
narrator himself was aware of. 

‘¢ So then,” said Harley, ‘‘ Mr Les- 
lie assured you of Madame di Negra’s 
affection, when you yourself doubted 
of it?” 

‘Yes; she took him in, even more 
than she did me.” 

‘* Simple Mr Leslie! And the same 
kind friend—who is related to you— 
did you say?” 

‘* His grandmother was a Hazel- 
dean.” 

‘‘Humph. The same kind relation 
led you to believe that you could pay 
off this bond with the Marchesa’s 
portion, and that he could obtain the 
consent of your parents to your mar- 
riage with that lady?” 

*“T ought to have known better; 
my father’s prejudices against foreign- 
ers and papists are so strong.” 

*¢ And now Mr Leslie concurs with 
you, that it is best for you to go 
abroad, and trust to his intercession 
with your father. He has evidently, 
then, gained a great influence over 
Mr Hazeldean.” 

‘‘ My father naturally compares me 
with him—he so clever, so promising, 
so regular in his habits, and I such a 
reckless scapegrace.” 

“And the bulk of your father’s 
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property is unentailed—Mr Hazel- 
dean might disinherit you?” 

“J deserve it. I hope he will.” 

“You have no brothers nor sis- 
ters—no relation, perhaps, nearer to 
you than your excellent friend Mr 
Randal Leslie ?” 

‘““No; that is the reason he is so 
kind to me, otherwise I am the last 
person to suit him. You have no idea 
how well-informed and clever he is,” 
added Frank, in a tone between ad- 
miration and awe. 

“My dear Hazeldean, you will 
take my advice, will you not?” 

“Certainly. You are too good.” 

“Let all your family, Mr Leslie 
included, suppose you to be gone 
abroad; but stay quietly in England, 
and within a day’s journey of Lans- 
mere Park. I am obliged to go thither 
for the approaching election. I may 
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ask you to come over. I think I see 
a way to serve you; and if so, you 
will soon hear from me. Now, Baron 
Levy’s Number.” 

‘That is the house with the cab- 
riolet at the door. How such a fellow 
can have such a horse !—’tis out of 
all keeping!” 

** Not at all; horses are high-spi- 
tited, generous, unsuspicious animals 
—they never know that it is a rogue 
who drives them! I have your pro- 
mise then, and you will send me your 
address ? ” 

“T will. Strange that I feel more 
confidence in you than I do even in 
Randal! Do take care of Levy.” 

Lord L’Estrange and Frank here 
shook hands, and Frank, with an 
anxious groan, saw L’Estrange disap- 
pear within the portals of the sleek 
destroyer. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Lord L’Estrange followed the spruce 
servant into Baron Levy’s luxurious 
study. 

The Baron looked greatly amazed 
at his unexpected visitor; but he 
got up—handed a chair to my lord 
with a low bow. ‘This is an hon- 
our,” said he. 

“You have a charming abode 
here,” said Lord L’Estrange, looking 
round. ‘Very fine bronzes—excel- 
lent taste. Your reception-rooms 
‘above are, doubtless, a model to all 
decorators !” 

“* Would your lordship condescend 
to see them,” said Levy—wondering 
—but flattered. 

*‘ With the greatest pleasure.” 

“Lights!” cried Levy to the ser- 
vant who answered his bell. ‘ Lights 
in the drawing-rooms. It is growing 
dark.” 

Lord L’Estrange followed the usurer 
up stairs; admired everything—pic- 
tures, draperies, Sevres china, to the 
very shape of the downy fauteuils, 
to the very pattern of the Tournay 
carpet. Reclining then on one of the 
voluptuous sofas, Lord L’Estrange 
said, smilingly, ‘‘You are a wise 
man; there is no advantage in being 
rich, unless one enjoys one’s riches.” 

“My own maxim, Lord L’Es- 
trange.” 





** And it is something, too, to have 
a taste for good society. Small pride 
would you have, my dear Baron, in 
these rooms, luxurious though they 
are, if filled with guests of vulgar ex- 
terior and plebeian manners. It is 
only in the world in which we move 
that we find persons who harmonise, 
as it were, with the porcelain of 
Sevres, and these sofas that might have 
come from Versailles.” 

“I own,” said Levy, ‘ that I have 
what some may call a weakness in a 
parvenu like myself. I have a love 
for the beau monde. It is indeed a 
pleasure to me when I receive men 
like your Jordsbip.” 

‘“* But why call yourself a parvenu ? 
Though you are contented to honour 
the name of Levy, we, in society, all 
know that you are the son of a long- 
descended English peer. Child of 
love, it is true ; but the Graces smile 
on those over whose birth Venus pre- 
sided. Pardon my old-fashioned 
mythological similes—they go so well 
—with these rooms—Louis Quinze.” 

“Since you touch on my birth,” 
said Levy, his colour r@ther heighten- 
ing, not with shame, but with pride, 
‘I don’t deny that it has had some 
effect on my habits and tastes in life. 
In fact—” 

‘In fact, own that you would be a 
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miserable man, in spite of all your 
wealth, if the young dandies, who 
throng to your banquets, were to cut 
you dead in the streets ;—if, when 
your high-stepping horse stopped at 
your club, the porter shut the door in 
your face ;—if, when you lounged into 
the opera pit, handsome dog that you 
are, each spendthrift rake in ‘ Fop’s 
Alley,’ who now waits but the scratch 
of your pen to endorse billet-doux with 
the charm that can chain to himself 
for a month some nymph of the Ballet, 
spinning round in a whirlwind of tud/e, 
would shrink from the touch of your 
condescending fore-finger with more 
dread of its contact than a bailiff’s 
arrest in the thick of Pall-Mall could 
inspire ;—if, reduced to the com- 
pany of city clerks, parasite led-cap- 
tains—” 

“Qh, don’t go on, my dear lord,” 
cried Levy, laughing affectedly. ‘‘Im- 
possible though the picture be, it is 
really appalling. Cut me off from 
May Fair and St James’s, and I 
should go into my strong closet and 
hang myself.” 

“ And yet, my dear Baron, all this 
may happen if I have the whim just 
to try ;—all this wild happen, unless, 
ere I leave your house, you concede 
the conditions I come here to impose.” 

“* My lord!” exclaimed Levy, start- 
ing up, and pulling down his waist- 
coat with nervous passionate fingers, 
“if you were not under my own roof, 
I would—” © 

“Truce with mock heroics. Sit 
down, sir—sit down. I will briefly 
state my threat—more briefly my 
conditions, You will be scarcely more 
prolix in your reply. Your fortune I 
cannot touch—your enjoyment of it I 
can destroy. Refuse my conditions— 
make me your enemy-—and war to 
the knife! I will interrogate all the 
young dupes you have ruined. I will 
learn the history of all the transac- 
tions by which you have gained the 
wealth that it pleases you to spend in 
courting the society and sharing the 
vices of men who—go with these 
rooms, Louis Quinze. Not a roguery 
of yours shall escape me, down even 
to your last notable connivance with 
an Italian reprobate for the criminal 
abstraction of an heiress. All these 
particulars I will proclaim in the clubs 
to whith you have gained admittance 
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—in every club in London which you 
yet hope to creep into. All these I 
will impart to some such authority in 
the Press as Mr Henry Norreys ;—all 
these I will, upon the voucher of my 
own name, have so published in some 
journals of repute, that you must 
either tacitly submit to the revela- 
tions that blast you, or bring before a 
court of law, actions that will convert 
accusations into evidence. It is but 
by sufferance that you are now in 
society—you are excluded when one 
man like me comes forth to denounce 
you. You try in vain to sneer at my 
menace—your white lips show your 
terror. I have rarely in life drawn 
any advantage from my rank and 
position; bait I am thankful that 
they give me the power to make my 
voice respected and my exposure 
triumphant. Now, Baron Levy, will 
you go into your strong closet and 
hang yourself, or will you grant me 
my very moderate conditions? You 
are silent. I will relieve you, and state 
those conditions. Until the general 
election, about to take place, is con- 
cluded, you will obey me to the letter 
in all that I enjoin—no demur, and no 
scruple. And the first proof of obedi- 
ence I demand, is your candid dis- 
closure of all Mr Andley Egerton’s 
pecuniary affairs.” 

‘Has my client, Mr Egerton, 
authorised you to request of me that 
disclosure ?” 

‘* On the contrary, all that passes 
between us you will conceal from your 
client.” 

‘‘ You would save him from ruin ? 
Your trusty friend, Mr Egerton!” 
said the Baron with a livid sneer. 

‘‘ Wrong again, Baron Levy. If I 
would save him from ruin, you are 
scarcely the man I should ask to assist 
me.” 

‘* Ah, I guess. 
how he—” 

‘* Guess nothing, but obey in all 
things. Let us descend to your busi- 
ness room.” 

Levy said not a word until he had 
reconducted his visitor into his den of 
destruction—all gleaming with spoli- 
aria—in rosewood. ‘Then he said 
this: ‘If, Lord L’Estrange, you seek 
but revenge on Audley Egerton, you 
need nut have uttered those threats. 
I too—hate the man.” 


You have learned 
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Harley looked at him steadfastly, 
and the nobleman felt a pang that he 
had debased himself into a single feel- 
ing which the usurer could share. 
Nevertheless, the interview appeared 
to close with satisfactory arrange- 
ments, and produce amicable under- 
standing. For as the Baron cere- 
moniously followed Lord L’Estrange 
through the hall, his noble visitor said 
with marked affability— 

“Then I shall see you at Lansmere 
with Mr Egerton, to assist in conduct- 
ing his election. It is a sacrifice of your 
time worthy of your friendship ; not 
a step farther, I beg. Baron, I have 
the honour to wish you good evening.” 

As the street door opened on Lord 
L’Estrange, he again found himself 
face to face with Randal Leslie, whose 
hand was already lifted to the knocker. 

‘‘ Ha, Mr Leslie |—you too a client 
of Baron Levy’s ;—a very useful ac- 
commodating man.” 

Randal stared and stammered. ‘I 
come in haste from the House of 
Commons on Mr Egerton’s business. 
Don’t you hear the newspaper venders 
crying out, ‘‘ Great news— Dissolution 
of Parliament ?” 

** We are prepared. Levy himself 
consents to give us the aid of his 
talents. Kindly, obliging — clever 
person !” 

Randal hurried into Levy’s study, 
to which the usurer had shrunk back, 
and was now wiping his brow with 
his scented handkerchief, looking 
heated and haggard, and very indif- 
ferent to Randal Leslie. 

‘** How is this!” cried Randal. “I 
come to tell you first of Peschiera’s 
utter failure, the ridiculous coxcomb, 
and I meet at your door the last man 
I thought to find there—the man who 
foiled us all, Lord L’Estrange. What 
brought him to you? Ah, perhaps, 
his interest in Egerton’s election.” 

“Yes,” said Levy sulkily. ‘I 
know all about Peschiera. I cannot 
talk to you now; I must make ar- 
rangements for going to Lansmere.” 

*“ But don’t forget my purchase 
from Thornhill. I shall have the 
money shortly from a surer source 
than Peschiera.” 

“The Squire ?” 

* Or a rich father-in-law.” 

In the meanwhile, as Lord L’Es- 
trange entered Bond Street, his ears 
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were stunned by vociferous cries from 
the Stentors employed by Standard, 
Sun, and Globe,—** Great news. Dis- 
solution of Parliament—great news!” 
The gas-lamps were lighted—a brown 
fog was gathering over the streets, 
blending itself with the falling shades 
of night. The forms of men loomed 
large through the mist. The lights 
from the shops looked red and lurid. 
Loungers usually careless as to poli- 
tics, were talking eagerly and anxious- 
ly of King, Lords, Commons, * Con- 
stitution at stake’—* Triumph of 
liberal opinions,”’—according to their 
several biases. Hearing, and scorning 
—unsocial, isolated—walked on Har- 
ley L’Estrange. With his direr pas- 
sions had been roused up all the native 
powers, that made them doubly dan- 
gerous. He became proudly conscious 
of his own great faculties, but exulted 
in them only so far as they could 
minister to the purpose which had in- 
voked them. 

‘* T have constituted myself a Fate,” 
he said inly; “let the gods be but 
neutral—while I weave the meshes. 
Then, as Fate itself when it has fulfill- 
ed its mission, let me pass away into 
shadow, with the still and lonely 
stride that none may follow. 


* Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderness.’ 


How weary I am of this world of 
men!” And again the cry ‘ Great 
news — National crisis— Dissolution 
of Parliament—Great news!” rang 
through the jostling throng. Three 
men, arm-in-arm, brushed by Harley, 
and were stopped at the crossing by a 
file of carriages. The man in the centre 
was Audley Egerton. His companions 
were, an ex-minister like himself, and 
one of those great proprietors who 
are proud of being above office, and 
vain of the power to make and un- 
make Governments. 

** You are the only man to lead 
us, Egerton,” said this last personage. 
‘‘Do but secure your seat, and as 
soon as this popular fever has passed 
away, you must be something more 
than the leader of Opposition—you 
must be the first man in England.” 

‘Not a doubt of that,” chimed in 
the fellow ex-minister—a worthy man 
—perfect red-tapist, but inaudible in 
the reporters’ gallery. ‘‘ And yourelec- 
tion is quite safe,eh? All depéhds on 
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that. You must not be thrown out 
at such a time, even for a month or 
two. I hear that you will have a con- 
test—some townsman of the borough, 
I think. But the Lansmere interest 
must be all-powerful ; and, I suppose, 
L’Estrange will come out and canvass 
for you. You are not the man to 
have lukewarm friends !” 

‘* Don’t be alarmed about my elec- 
tion. I am as sure of that as of 
L’Estrange’s friendship.” 

Harley heard, with a grim smile, 
and passing his hand within his vest, 
laid it upon Nora’s memoir. 

‘* What could we do in Parliament 
without you !” said the great proprie- 
tor almost piteously. 

“Rather what could I do without 
Parliament? Public life is the only 
existence I own. Parliament is all in 
allto me. But we may cross now.” 

Harley’s eye glittered cold as it 
followed the tall form of the statesman, 
one high above all other passers- 


A 
“Ay,” he muttered— ay, rest as 
sure of my friendship as 1 was of 
thine! And be Lansmere our field of 
Philippi! There, where thy first step 
was made in the only life that thou 
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own’st as existence, shall the ladder 
itself rot from under thy footing. 
There, where thy softer victim slunk 
to death from the deceit of thy love, 
shall deceit like thine own dig a grave 
for thy frigid ambition. I borrow 
thy quiver of fraud; its still arrows 
shall strike thee ; and thou too shalt 
say, when the barb pierces home, 
‘This comes from the hand of a 
friend.’ Ay, at Lansmere, at Lans- 
mere, shall the end crown the whole! 
Go, and dot on the canvass the lines 
for a lengthened perspective, where 
my eyes note already the vanishing 
point of the picture.” 

Then through the dullfog, and under 
the pale gas-lights, Harley L’Estrange 
pursued his noiseless way, soon dis- 
tinguished no more amongst the vari- 
ous, motley, quick-succeeding groups, 
with their infinite subdivisions of 
thought, care, and passion ; while, loud 
over all their low murmurs, or silent 
hearts, were heard the tramp of horses 
and din of wheels, and the vociferous 
discordant cry that had ceased to 
attract an interest in the ears it 
vexed—‘' Great News, Great News. 
—Dissolution of Parliament—Great 
News!” 





DAY DREAMS, 


BY H. G. K. 


“ VOX CLAMANTIS IN EREMO.” 


Werk are fled the breeezy Summers, 
With their sounds of bird and bee, 
With their sounds of mowers whetting 
Tinkling scythes about the lea ? 
With the labours of their mornings, 

With the slumbers of their noons, 
With the whispers of their twilights, 
And the languor of their moons ? 


Where are now the pleasant autumns, 
With their waving meres of corn, 
With their many-coloured foliage, 
Wreathed with gossamers at morn? 
With their sounds of pheasants calling 
’*Mid the red and rustling leaves, 
With their sounds of rustic revel 
For the plenty of the sheaves ? 


Where, O where the merry winters, 
With the rime upon the grass, 

On the rocklike road the horse-hoofs 
Making music as they pass? 
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Wanton boys on windy hill-tops, 
Calling to their mates beneath, 

As they chased the timid fieldfare, 

Or the hare across the heath ? 


Here, where Nature, wan and phrenzied, 
Flashes round us all the day, 

And the very springs of motion 
Help to cause their own decay ; 

When the frame is slack and nerveless, 
From the poison of the air, 

And the Soul can scarce remember 

That the works of God are fair ; 






Soon the mental vision, wearied, 

Learns to see His wrath at hand, 

And a red destroyer Angel 
Dealing death about the land: 

Every plague a dispensation, 
Every thunder-clap a knell ; 

Miserable life but fostered 

For procrastinating Hell. 





When Death strikes our bosom’s dearest, 
When he takes our ancient foes, 
Soul and body, worn and wildered, 
Sink into a grim repose. 
Happier far an English Peasant, 
With a true young-hearted Wife ; 
With a master, not despotic, 
And the needful props of life ; 


And the knowledge of a Maker, 
Merciful as well as just, 

Who would not have given burthens 
Greater than its strength to Dust; 
Who would not have sent his Dearest 
For the sins of men to die, 
If he had not many mansicns, 

Differing exceedingly. 


Knowledge waxes, and the matter 
May be shortly understood, 

In His sight how little differ 
Very bad and very good: 

In the good is much of evil, 
In the bad are germs of good, 

Man may not prepare the furnace, 
Nor condemn the sapless wood. 


I have seen the old, proud-hearted, 
Withering in a web of Creeds, 
Self-appointed Saints, condemning 

Other men’s unfathomed deeds ; 
I have seen the young and gallant 
Die before the frosts begin, 
Full of true and tender yearnings, 
*Mid the common curse of sin. 
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Yet if so they went to Judgment, 
Any one could see full well, 
One would munch embitter Heaven, 
And the other sweeten Hell. 
Them no bigot’s ipse dizxit 
Now molests; they slumber well : 
Oh let each, though sorely straitened, 
Strive to hope and do the best ; 
Hope to enter, weary wanderer, 
Into everlasting rest. 


TO MY DAUGHTER, 


Arr.—‘* Wrap thy auld cloak,” &c. 
Virtute te involvas. 


Sweet Rose, thy bloom, when I am gone, 
Will surely tempt the beam of day, 

And haply in an hour when none 
Can be thy shelter or thy stay, 

In such an hour, oh! think of me, 

And think of him who bade thee be, 

‘*TIn maiden musing, fancy-free,” 

And take thy virtue about thee. 


For life is mixed of good and ill, 
Is sometimes labour, sometimes rest; 
If sorrow come from want of will, 
Yet strength of will may make us blest. 
And if that will indeed be free, 
Be these my latest words to thee, 
That, various as thy fate may be, 
Thou take thy virtue about thee. 


Soon may we cease to wish, to weep, 
To take the ill, let slip the good, 

And, ere we lay us down to sleep, 
Look on Creation as we should— 

And thus may’st thou at length be free, 

And meet the Fate thou can’st not see, 

In hope, but not presumingly, 

Taking thy virtue about thee. 


A FAREWELL. 


SiEEP, sleep, my early hopes and fears ; 
For you, by you I watch alway ; 
Sleep, hidden in the night of years, 
Till death shall bring your dawning day. 


Sleep, though when Memory stirs your rest 
With feverish uneasy motion, 

I fain would fling you from my breast 
To deep oblivion’s dream-lulled ocean. 


Sleep, innocent of shame or guile ; 
By you I needs must watch alway ; 
So softly rest you here awhile, 
Till Death shall bring your endless day. 














Day Dreams. 


THE BRIDEGROOM. 


THE moon yet strives with dawn 
Which shall throw a shadow 
Through mists that lie all lightly on the lawn, 

Heavily on the wide and watery meadow. 


Not long: the golden morning 
Gains every moment ground ; 
The dying night-star scorning— 
Hark how the birds sing out for joy around. 


Creation casts its burthen 
On such a holy day ; 
Shall I not to her then 
My full heart’s adoration meetly pay ?— 


She who has consented 
To be, to-day, my bride, 
And has not repented 
For any ills that might meantime betide. 


Dearer than all creatures 
Of sight, or thought, or dream, 
Gilds me to-day her features 
With the mild lustre of love’s languid beam. 


While, upon the Evangels, 
I pledge to her my faith, 
Give ear, all good Angels 
To the true words my passionate spirit saith. 


May I ever shield her 
From all shade of ill, 
Comfort her, and yield her 
Love to her love, indulgence to her Will. 


May no remembered sorrow 
Her pure soul annoy, 
But to-morrow, and to-morrow 
Still give her warmer hope, contentment, peace, and joy ! 


SUMMER. 


FROM THE GERMAN, 


Summe_r is unveiling 

The forest’s hidden hue, 
Rosy cloud-boats sailing 

O’er Heaven’s tranquil blue. 


The linnet’s song is sounding 
Among the highest boughs, 
The snowy lambs are bounding 

Around the wondering cows. 


Listless, I watch the flashing 
Of the river and the beam ; 

I hear the far scythes clashing— 
I know not what—I dream. 




























The Death of the Duke of Wellington. 


THE DEATH OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


Tue death of the Duke of Wellington is an event so solemn and impressive, 
that it has produced a great and most striking effect upon the whole nation. 
It has spread one universal feeling of regret and lamentation throughout the 
land. From the Sovereign on the throne to the peasant in the cottage—all 
have shared in the same sentiments. It has obliterated for a time the deep 
lines of party distinction. Like a great public catastrophe, affecting the for- 
tunes of the whole nation, it has brought all to think the same, and to 
think aright ; and the representatives of the very parties who were long most 
vehement in condemning his political career, are now the first to come forward 
and do justice to his memory, by swelling the universal chorus in his praise. 

The destiny of Wellington was in this respect very remarkable, and 
unlike that of any other great patriot or hero recorded in history. He was 
not, like Caesar and Henry IV., cut short in the middle of his career by the 
ruthless hand of an assassin. He did not live, like Scipio Africanus or 
Themistocles, to mourn in exile over an ungrateful country and a dreary 
exile. He did not survive his intellect, like Marlborough ; nor pine away, a 
captive and exile on a distant rock in the Atlantic, like Napoleon. He died 
in the fullness of years and of glory, having not only concluded his part in the 
camp and the Senate, but survived alike opposition and enmity, and lived to 
see a grateful nation and an admiring world unite in the homage due to his 
talents and his virtues. If ever a man heard, during Time, the voice of 
Futurity, that man was the Duke of Wellington. 


“Tf aught can lessen,” it has been not less justly than eloquently said, “the grief 
of England upon the death of her greatest son, it is the recollection that the life 
which has just closed leaves no duty incomplete, and no honour unbestowed. The 
Duke of Wellington, had exhausted nature and exhausted glory. His career was one 
unclouded longest day, filled from dawn to nightfall with renowned actions, animated 
by unfailing energy in the public service, guided by unswerving principles of conduct 
and of statesmanship. He rose by a rapid series of achievements, which none had 
surpassed, to a position which no other man in this nation ever enjoyed. The place 
occupied by the Duke of Wellington in the councils of the country, and in the life of 
England, can no more be filled. There is none left in the army or the Senate to act 
and speak with like authority. There is none with whom the valour and the worth 
of this nation were so incorporate. Yet, when we consider the fullness of his years, 
and the abundance of his incessant services, we may learn to say with the Roman 
orator, “ Satis diu vixisse dicito,” since, being mortal, nothing could be added either 
to our veneration or to his fame. Nature herself had seemed for a time to expand 
her inexorable limits, and the infirmities of age to lay a lighter burden on that 
honoured head. Generations of men had passed away between the first exploits of 
his arms and the last counsels of his age, until, by a lot unexampled in history, the 
man who had played the most conspicuous part in the annals of more than half a 
century became the last survivor of his contemporaries, and carries with him to the 
grave all living memory of his own achievements.” — T7imes. 


It has been truly observed, that ‘‘no man ever rose to great and lasting 
reputation among men who had not, on several occasions, resolutely opposed 
the current of general opinion.” Never was the truth of this observation 
more signally illustrated than in the case of the Duke of Wellington. His 
whole life was one of contest, not merely with the enemies of his country, but 
with a numerous party in that country itself. His early career in 
India was stigmatised at the time by the Opposition journals as one of rash- 
ness and precipitance, only saved from inducing public ruin by good 
fortune and the surpassing valour of his troops. The same charges were 
repeated incessantly during the Peninsular war; and down to the battle of 
Vittoria, the Opposition, headed by Earl Grey and Mr Whitbread, annually 
impeached his conduct, in both Houses, as rash and inconsiderate, and 
condemned the war as costly, unnecessary, and hopeless. It is fresh in the 
recollection of many of our readers how violently he was assailed during the 
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contest on the Reform Bill, both by the popular journals and the Reform 
orators; and the barricaded windows of Apsley House long remained a 
monument of the time when he was obliged to defend himself in his own 
dwelling against the assaults of his countrymen, and of the narrow escape 
which he made from death at their ungrateful hands in the streets of London, 
on the 18th June 1832. 

It is not enough to say he has survived these strange and disgraceful 
ebullitions of party rancour and public delusion. He has become great—he 
has won universal respect and admiration—just because he braved and disre- 
garded them. Public opinion has changed regarding him, because the event 
in every one instance has proved that he was right, and that it was wrong. 
Indian history has recorded that his daring conduct in delivering battle at 
Assaye was the salvation of our empire in the East ; the unanimous voice of 
men has pronounced his Peninsular campaigns and stand at Waterloo the 
main cause of the deliverance of Europe; and of the multitudes who con- 
demned his resistance to the Reform Bill there are not many, and probably 
few among the very opponents whom it elevated for the time to power, who 
have not in secret since regretted the part they took in supporting it, and 
admitted that his predictions, as to its ultimate effects, have been too truly 
verified by the event. 

Daring and decision were the original and leading characteristics of the 
Duke of Wellington’s mind. He possessed the intuitive glance, the eagle 
eye, which at once discerns what should be done on every occasion ; and the 
moral courage, the intrepid spirit, which never hesitates to act on the deter- 
mination. This appears in the delivering battle, with half his army, against 
fearful odds, at Assaye—the crossing of the Douro in face of Soult’s army— 
the perilous advance and dreadful passages of arms at Talavera—the sudden 
seizure of the moment of victory, from Marmont’s error, at Salamanca—the 
daring assault of Badajoz—the desperate stand at Waterloo. But this 
native bent, which his whole career, both civil and military, so clearly reveals, 
was corrected as he advanced in his career by higher considerations, and a 
clear view of his delicate and responsible situation as leader of the armies of 
a discordant coalition, and of a Government in which the intermixture of the 
popular element was too strong to admit of the original bent of his disposition 
being carried, without the utmost caution, into execution. 

With an army seldom superior in number to a single corps of the French 
marshals—with troops dispirited by long-continued disasters, and wholly 
unaided by practical experience—without any compulsory law to recruit his 
ranks, or any strong national passion for war to supply its want, he was 
called on to combat successively vast armies, composed in great part of 
veteran soldiers, perpetually filled by the terrible powers of the conscription ; 
headed by chiefs who, risen from the ranks, and practically acquainted with 
the duties of war in all its grades, had fought their way from the grenadier’s 
musket to the marshal’s baton; and followed by men who, trained in the 
same school, were animated by the same glittering objects. Still more, 
he was the general of a nation in which the chivalrous and mercantile 
qualities are strongly blended together; which, justly proud of its historic 
glory, is unreasonably jealous of present expenditure; which, covetous in 
war of military renown, is impatient in peace of previous preparation ; which 
starves its establishments when the dangers are over, and yet frets at defeat 
when its dangers are present; which fires in strife on Cressy and Azincour, 
and ruminates in peace on economic reduction. He combated at the head of 
an alliance formed of heterogeneous states, and composed of discordant 
materials ; in which ancient animosities were hardly forgotten amidst present 
danger, or religious divisions in public fervour; in which corruption often 
paralysed the arm of patriotism, and jealousy withheld the resources of 
power. He acted under the direction of a Ministry, which, albeit 
zealous and active, was inexperienced in combination, and unskilled in war; 
in presence of an Opposition which, powerful in eloquence, supported by fac- 
tion, was prejudiced against the war, and indefatigable in its endeavours to 
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arrest it; and for the interests of a people who, although ardent in the cause, 
and enthusiastic in its support, were impatient of disaster, and prone to exagge- 
rated views of disaster ; and whose military resources, how great soever, were 
dissipated in the protection of a Colonial empire which encircled the earth. 

» Nothing but the most consummate prudence, as well as ability in conduct, 
‘could, with such means, have achieved victory over such anenemy. But the 
character of Wellington was adequate to the task. Capable, when the occa- 
sion required, or an opportunity was afforded, of the most daring enterprises, 
he was yet cautious and wary in his general conduct. Prodigal of his own 
labour, regardless of his own person, he was avaricious only of the blood of 
his soldiers. Endowed by nature with an indomitable soul and a constitu- 
tion of iron, he possessed, at the same time, that tenacity of purpose and inde- 
fatigable activity, which are ever necessary to great achievements. Prudent 
in council, sagacious in design, he was yet prompt and decided in action. 
His activity in war was unwearied—his frame capable of bearing any fatigue. 
At any hour of the day he could lie down, wrapped in his military cloak, 
among his soldiers, and snatch an hour’s sleep ;—at any hour of the night he 
was ready to receive despatches, and coolly give orders for any emergency. 
No general ever revolved more accurately, before undertaking it, the possible 
dangers of any enterprise ;—none possessed in a higher degree the eagle eye, 
the arm of steel, necessary to carry it into execution. By the steady appli- 
cation of this rare combination of qualities, he succeeded in raising the British 
military force from an unworthy state of depression to an unexampled pitch 
of glory ;—in educating, in presence of the enemy, not only his soldiers in the 
field, but his rulers in the Cabinet ;—in silencing, by avoiding disaster, the clam- 
our of his enemies ;—in strengthening, by progressive success, the ascendancy 
of his friends ;—in augmenting, by the exhibition of its results, the energy of the 
Government ;—in rousing, by deeds of glory, the enthusiasm of the people. 
Skilfully seizing the opportunity of victory, he asstudiously avoided the chances 
of defeat. Aware thata single disaster would at once endanger his prospects, 
discourage his countrymen, and strengthen his opponents, he was content to 
forego many opportunities of possibly earning fame, and to stifle many desires 
to grasp at glory. Magnanimously checking the aspirations of genius, he 
trusted for ultimate success rather to perseverance in a wise, than audacity 
in a daring course. He thus succeeded, during six successive campaigns, 
with a comparatively inconsiderable army, in maintaining his ground against 
the vast and veteran legions of Napoleon; in defeating successively all his 
marshals, and baffling all his enterprises ; and, finally, in rousing such an 
enthusiastic spirit in the British Empire, as enabled the Government to put 
forth its immense resources on a scale worthy of its present greatness and 
former renown, and terminate a contest of twenty years’ duration, by planting 
the British standard on the walls of Paris. 

In this marvellous progress there is more than the reward of mere military 
talent, how great—or warlike courage, how indomitable soever. The whole 
man stands forth in the career of victory: Vittoria and Waterloo were the 
reward not less of moral determination than of military prowess. A heroic 
sense of purty was Wellington’s great characteristic ; and this regulated his 
whole life, It appeared equally throughout his whole political and pacific, as 
his warlike career: it explains what otherwise might appear at times incon- 
sistent in his political life. He was ever consistent in one thing—Duty to his 

_ Sovereign and Country. He had strong and decided opinions on all the great 
questions which divided men’s minds during his day, and never failed to ex- 
press those opinions with the vigour which marks a powerful, and the fearless- 
ness which is the characteristic of a noble, mind. But strong as these opinions 
were, they yielded to a still stronger—the constant desire to serve his Sove- 

_ reignand Country, under all circumstances, and to the very last, to the utmost of 







» hispower. He had a strong sense of the Inevitable ; and when he once thought 
» that it had arrived, he at once took his line. Thus he vehemently opposed 
» Reform; and never, to the very last, changed his opinion regardingit. But 
- 0 sooner did it become the law of the land, than he yielded it a willing obe- 
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dience, and did his utmost to make the machine of Government work under 
its influence. It was the same with Catholic Emancipation—the same with 
the Corn Laws. He thought it no more inconsistent thus to act, than, when 
obliged to retire from one position in the field, to take up another. © It would 

be dangerous for an ordinary statesman, whose strength :lies in consistency, 

to follow. this example ; but in Wellington’s,case,<and with his peculiar 
character and military habits, the motive could not be misuhderstood. 

_ This was more particularly the case, because! there-never was. a statesman 

or general who, through a long life of, important public service, evinced more 

uniform and elevated disinterestedness.:. He became gréat; but he became 

so without ‘striving for it, while simply following ‘the dictates of Duty. 

He never sought either office or command. When forced: upon;him by 

the exigency of circumstances, his efforts were chiefly directed:to abridge its 

continuance. Europe paid a just homage to his ‘greatness, bysplacing him at 

the head of the army of occupation after the battle of Waterlod ;,and while 

there, his appointments were immense, and his situation and influence such 

as any crowned conqueror might.envy. Yet so far from striving to continue, 

his whole efforts were directed to terminate, that proud and lucrative pre-- 
eminence ; and it'was almost entirely owing to his personal exertions that 

its duration was reduced from five years, the period originally fixed, to three. 

Tn this respect: Wellington stands altogether immaculate. His worst enemy 

has never ventured to ascribe one of his public actions to interested motives, 

or to aught but the most elevated sense of public duty. 

Singleness of heart was the characteristic of the British hero—oblivion of 
self, his ruling principle. He prosecuted war with vigour and success ; but it 
was not as an end, but a means, that he did so. He thought only, amidst his 
triumphs, of preventing the chance of future aggression, and finally sheathing 
the sword of conquest. The greatest and most decisive conqueror of modern 
times—for he conquered him who had vanquished all others—he became, when 
the struggle was. over, the greatest of all- pacificators. , For the. last thirty- 
five years of his life, his-efforts were’ incessantly directed to the,preservation 
of peace ; and’ on many momentous occasions, particularly after the fall of 
Charles X. in 1830, and of Louis Philippe in 1848, he succeeded in’ maintain- 
ing it by his own personal efforts and the weight of his character, when no 
other person could have achieved the object. By his influence in the 
Upper House, in 1882, he averted the alternative of a great creation of Peers 
or a Civil War; either of which would have proved immediately fatal to the 
British Constitution. To this praise —unique among heroes—the British chief 
is justly entitled: it is hard to say whether the olive branch in his hand, or 
the: laurels which adorn his brow, entitle him most to the gratitude and 
admiration of posterity.. And now that Death has closed his career, and a 
mourning Nation are assembled around his bier, the voice of Truth must admit 
the eulogy of the historian, ‘‘ Wellington was a warrior, butche ‘was so 
only to become a pacificator ; he has shed the blood of man, but it was only 
to stop the shedding of human blood; he has borne aloft the sword of con- 
quest, but it was only to plant in its stead ‘the emblems of. mercy: he has 
conquered the Love of Glory, the last infirmity of noble minds, by the Love 
of Peace, the first grace of the Christian character.” 
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